GEORGE R. 


E O RGI by the Grace of Gop, King of Great Bri- 

tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Cc. 
| To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved BERNARD LinToT 
of our City of London, Book ſeller, has humbly repreſented un- 
to Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the IL IAD of 
Hou, from the Greet, in Six Volumes in Folio, by 
ALzXANDER Por Gent. with large Notes upon each Bock: 
And whereas the ſaid BxxnaxDd LinToT has informed Us 
that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the faid 
Work : and that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of the 
faid Work is veſted in the faid BxzxNAand LI TOT: He has 


cherefore humbly beſought Us to grant him our Royal Privilege 


and Licence for the fole Printing and Publiſhing thereof for the 
Term of fourteen Years. Wi being graciouſly pleaſed to 
encourage ſo uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to his Re- 

veſt ; and do therefore hereby give and grant unto the faid 
er L1iNToT our Royal Licence and Privilege for the 
fole Printing and Publiſhing the faid Six Volumes of the IL IA? 
of Howzn, tranſlated by the faid Ar.zxanorzx Por, for 
and during the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from 
the Day of the Date hereof, ſtrictly charging and prohibiting all 
Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions to reprint or 
abridge the ſame, either in the Ake or any other Volume or Vo- 
lumes whatſoever j or to import, buy, vend, utter and diſtribute 
any Copies of the ſame, or any — thereof reprinted beyond the 
Seas, within the ſaid Term of fourteen Years, without the Con- 
ent and Approbation of the faid BEAN AD LIN Tor, his 
Heirs, Executors and Aſſigns, by Writing under his or their 
Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and every of them 
offending herein will anſwer the contrary at their Perils, and 


- Fuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 


Realm may be inflifted : Whereof the Maſter, Wardens and 
Company of Stationers of Our City of London, Commiſiioners 
and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, and all other Our Officers 
and Miniſters whom it may concern, are to take Notice, that 
due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given 
at Our Court at St. James the fixth Day of May, 1715. in the 
frſt Year of our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


JAMES STANHOPE. 
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Men moveat cimex Pantilius ? Aut crucier, quod 
Vellicat abſentem Demetrius? Aut quod ineptus 
Fannius Hermogenis ledat conviva Tigelli ? 

Plotins, & Varius, Mecenas, Virgiliuſque, 
Valgius, & probet hac Octavius optimus 2 OR. 
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The AR GUM ENI. 


The fourth battel continued, in which 
Neptune aſſiſts the Greeks : The acts 


of Idomenens. 

N E concern d for the loſs of the Grecians, 2 
eeing he fortification ps y Hector, (who 

enter d the gate near the fation of the Ajaxes) aſſume: the 

of Calchas, and wag pls thoſe heroes to oppoſe him : 


Then in the form form of mn Comp enerals, encourage; the 
other Greeks. who 4 to W veſſels. The Ajaxes _ 
form their troops in a cloſe phalanx, and 


is 
Hegtoy and the Trojans. Several deeds r 


; Meriones loſing his ſpear in the encounter, te- 

10 ſeek another at the tem Idomemus: This A- 

_ © Caſtons @ converſation between thoſe two warriours, who re- 

turn together to the battel, Idomeneus ſignalizes his cou- 

rage above the reft ; he kills Othryoneus, Aſius, and Al- 

cathous: Deiphobus and Ancas march again bim, and 

as length Idomeneus reriret. Menelaus wounds Helenus 

and kills Piſander. The Trojans are repuls'd in the left 

wing; Hector flill keeps his ground againſt the Ajaxes, 

8 being N by the Locrian fingers and arvher; Po- 

ne * to call a council of war : Hector approves 

goes firſt to rally 2 Trojans ; wpbraids 

2 17 75 Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and renew 
attac 

5 The eight and rwentieth day fill continues. The | 
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. THIRTEENTH BOOK 


O TAS 


1 L I A D. 


HE N now the bete on the cr 
coaſt 
Had fix'd great Hedfor and his conqurivg 


hoſt; Wh 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fray 
To toil and ſtruggle thro' the well-fought day. 
5 Then turn'd to Threcis from the field of fight 
1 To 


9. 3. en 8 to Thracia the feld One 
might fancy at the firſt i fm fold o Ate] Que | 
wal turn'd afide from the main view of his poem, ina vain 
| A 4 oſtenta- 


2 HOMER's ILIAD. Book XIII. 
To where the Myſians prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thraciens tame the ſavage horſe; 
And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 

| 10,Renown'd for juſtice and for length of days, 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 


«a * 
——— — — 2-4 


nnn . AENEIED 
oſtentation of learning, to amuſe himſelf with a foreign and 
unneceſſary deſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe 
nations. Put we ſhall find, upon better conſideration, that 
Fupiter's turning aſide his eygs was neceſſary to the conduct of 
the work, as it gives opportunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greeks, 
and thereby cauſes all the adventures of this book. Madam 
24 is too refiging on this occaſion ; When ſhe would have 
, that Fupiter's averting bis eyes ſignifies his abandoning the 
i Trojans ; in the ſame manner, as the ſeri — repteſents the 
Almighty turning bit face from thoſe whom be deſerts, at 
this rate Jupiter turning his eyes from the battel, muſt deſert 
both the Trojans and the Creeks ; and it is evident from the con- 
! oy that Pupiter intended nothing leſs than to det the Trojans 
uffer. 3 
». 9. And wobere the fur. fun Hippemolgian ] There 
is much diſpute among the Criticks, which are the proper 
names, and which the epithets, in theſe verſes? Some making 
&yavo} the epithet to {xTypoays}, others /mTH1joayo? the epi- 
thet to &yauve? ; and &4Bio:, which by the common interpreters 
ie thought only an epithet, ' is by Strabe and anus Marcel- 
linus made the proper name of a people. In this'\diverfity of 
opinions, I bave choſen that which I thought would make the 
beſt figure in poetry, It is a beautiful and moral imagination, 
to ſuppaſe that the long life of the Hippemolgians was an effect 
of their ſimple diet, and a reward of their juſtice : And that 
the Supreme Being, diſpleas'd at the continued ſcenes of hu- 
man violence and diſſenſion, as it were recreated his eyes in con- 
templating the ſimplicity of theſe people. | 
It is obſervable that the ſame cuſtom of living on milk is 
© 'preſerv'd to this day by the Tarrars, who inhabit the ſame 


1 ; 
Fove 


*. 


* 


Boo MIII. HOMER, ILTAD. 3 
Fove ſees delighted ; and avoids the ſcene 
Of guilty Trey, of arms, and dying men: 
15 No aid, he deems, to either hoſt is giv'n, 
While his high law ſuſpends the pow'rs of heav'n. 
Meantime the * Monarch of the wat'ry main N- 
' Obſervd the Thund'rer, nor obſerv'd i in vain. 2 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 
20 Whoſe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 
He fate; and round him caſt his azure eyes, | 
Where 1ds's miſty tops confus dly riſe ; 
Below, fair Ilion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen; 
The crouded ſhips, and {able ſeas between. 
25 There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 
Emerg'd, he fate; and mourn'd his Arge ſlain, 
At Fove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
Frone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along; 


Fierce 


«Sc 09 
31 94810 
1 


N n ore Laas, with pri — , 
! 22 the reck 4 sf * 

Mond. de la Motte has 17 d the G upon 1 is paſſage a 
little unadviſedly. ne, ſays he, is impatient to aſſiſt 

e the Creeks, par tells us that this God goes firſt to ſeek 
- © bis chariet in 4 certain place; next he arrives at another 
* place neater the camp; there he takes off bis horſes, and 
ee then he locks them faſt, to ſecure them at his return. 
„ The detail of fo many particularities no way ſuits the ma- 
<< jeſty of a Ood, or the impatience in which he is deſcribed.” 
Another French writer makes anſwer, that however impatient 


6 to be, _ of the Gods ever go to the 
$ 


war 


L. 


Pina AA, ud Vaivepbe Navi xhanze; Av 


1 HOMER" TLIAD. Br III. 


Fierce as he pelt, the lofty nxountains nod 
30 The foreſts ſhake! earth trembled as he trod. 
And felt the footſteps of th immortal God. 


| war without their arms z and the arme, chariot and, horſes of 
Neptune were at Mya, He makes but four ſteps to get thither 


fo that what M. de la Matte calls flow, is ſwiftneſs itſelf. 


The God puts on his arms, mounts chariot, and departs : 
nothi iy cos cages, By gente he hon ave Ber qo 
ters The verſes of Homer in that place run ſwifter than the 
hn Pang en > rn the 
rapidi eptune's chariot e oſe three 
Tack of which is entirely — Br of dye, e- 


* that one ſpondee which muſt neceſſarily terminate the 


1g d aas tn ahr“, Arne N aged in" abr 
Fydoeduy 33 d@accen Jifgdls, ro d rr 


7. 29.— . mountains nod | 
* f earth trenbled az bb af, 


The for 
| And fk the fre of eee | 
mus confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſtruek che fubli- 
. ity. of this paſſage, That Critick, after having blam'd the 
defects with which Homer draws the manners of his Gods,' adds, 


that he has much better ſucceeded in deſcribing their figure- 


and perſons. He owns that he often” u Gott fuch-as he is, 
in all his majeſty and grandeur, . without any. mixture of 
mean and terreſtrial images z of which he produce. this 
as a remarkable inftance, and one that had challeng'd the ad- 


. miratiod of all antiquity. . ; | Nr 
The book of P affords wy a 1 of the like fob- 
„ 0 O 

when thou — 
the beevens 1 


Une ee of 2 which is 

» fs Dog den rt 

_ through the 2 „ the — 

"the ace of God, even Sinai ; 
of the Cod of Ibach, FI 68, 


uf wes moved af the preſence 


From 


2 


Boox XII. HOMER's ILIAD. 5 


From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant ga ſhook, 

Far in the bay his ſhining palace ſtands, 
35 Eternal frame! not rais d by mortal hands: | 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof'd ſteeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck d with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 
Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 


5. 32. —— Three ample br 406k. ] This ie a very 
| grand imagination, and equals, if not tranſcends, what he has 
feign'd before of the paſſage of this God. We are told, that. 
at four ſteps he reach'd Age, which (ſuppoſing it meant of 
—__— that name in Exbera, which lay the nighef to 
Thrace) is hardly leſs than a degree at each ſtep. One may, 
Rom a view of the map, Aegis him — 3 
wry to A » His on mount is ſeco 
| on Pallas, his third upon 4. and his fourth in Exzbaga.. 
Dacier is not to be forgiven for omitting this mit aculous eir- 
cumſtance, which ſo perfectly agrees with the-marvellous air 
of the whole paſſage, and without which the fablime image of 
Homer is not compleat. | ; 1 
J. 33. — . difant 2 There were three places 
of thi name which were all ſacred to Neptune ; an iſland in 
the Agar fra, mentioned by Ni:ofiratus, a town in Pelepon- 
» and another in Eubara, Homer is ſuppoſed in this paſſage” 
ſpeak of NN but the queſtion is put, why Neptune who 
pd upon a hill in Samatbrace, inſtead of going on the left to 
turns to che right, and takes a way contrary to that 
which leads to the army > This difficulty is ingenlouſſy ſolv'd. 
by the old Scholiaft z who fays, that Fapie being now on 
mount Ida, wich his eyes. turn'd. towards Thrace, Neptune could 
not take the dire way from Samorbrace to Trey without being 
diſcover's by him; and therefore fetches this compaſs to con- 
Seal himſelf. Euflacbias is contented to ſay, that the Poet made 
Neptune go far about, for the opportunity of thoſe fine deſerip- 
Mons of the palace, the charivt, and the paſſage of this Gods 
, N 


AG He 


5 HOMER TLIAD. Bod XUE 


40 He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 
He fits ſuperiour, and the chariot flies? 
His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep ; 
Th' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 1 
Gambol around him on the watry way;  ** 

45 And heavy Whales in aukward meaſures play : 8 
The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, | 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courſers fly; 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 

50 Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave; 
Between where Tenedos the ſurges lave, 

And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: 

There the great ruler of the azure round 

Stop'd his ſwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 
V. 43. Tb" enormous monſters rolling o'er the du.] This de- 
ſcription of Neptune riſes upon us ; his paſſage by water is yet 
more pompous than that by land. The God driving thro' the 
ſeas, the whales acknowledging him, and the waves rejoicing 


and making way for their monarch, are full of that marvellous 
ſo natural to the imagination of our Author. And I cannot but 


think the verſes of Virgil in the fifth Ancid ae ſhort of his 
FI: 

- " "Caruleo rand bois wolat agree extra : 

. 2 tumidumęue ſub axe tonanti | 

© Sternitur aquor aquis : fugiunt waſto ætbere nimbi, 

© © Tumwarie comitum facies, immania cete, ce. 


I fancy Scaliger himſelf was ſenſible of this by his paſſing fa 
ſflence a paſſage which lay — to compariſon, Fed 
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Boot XIII. HOMER TLIAD. 7 


5 Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand. 
And link'd their fetlocks with « golden band, 
- Infrangible, immortal: There they ſtay. 
The father of the floods purſues his. way; 
Where, like a tempeſt dark'ning beav'n around, 
Fo Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, -- |. \ , | 
Th' impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, | 
Embattel'd roll'd, as Hector ruſh'd along. 
To the loud tumult and the 'barb'rous cry, 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the ſhores reply ; 
55 They vow deſtruction to the Grecian name, 
And, in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 
But Neptune, rifing from the ſeas profound, 
The God whoſe carthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form; like Calchaz ſeen, 
o Such his loud voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 
His ſhouts inceſſant ey ry Greek inſpire, - | 5 
But moſt th! Ajaces, adding fire to fire. eU 
Tis yours, O warriours, all our hopes to , 
Oh recollect your ancient worth and Praiſe! 
5'Tis yours to fave us, if you ceaſe to fear 
Fight, mere then: bastel ig defradiive have. -. 
On other works tho Trey with fury fall, 
And peur her armies o'er our batter'd wall; . 
7 n 


* NOMER muD Book Kill. 
e ce da Sreogrk: but this, this ny * 


threwa, 
ene u.. P 
Here Hefor rages like the force of fire, dT: 
Vauats of is Gods; wal elle high Fore his Ua ' BB F 
If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, 8 
Breathe in your hearcs, and fring your arms to fight, 958 
$5 Greece yet may live, her threataed fleet maimain, = 1 
Then with his feeptre-chat the deep conttouls, | 


He touch the chiefs, and ſizel'd their manly ok: 


b 3 ebene | 
4 TIT IA you 


What addreſs, and at the ſame ti what ſtrength is there in 
theſe words ? Weprune tells the two Fj acer, 5 | only afraid 
for their and that the'Greeks | queer, the 72755 


it is Heber who aſſaults it: at every ot rter, the 
will be xepuls'd. It may therefore be 5 5 
only are d, and that their defeat — 29 5 
the Greeks. LO —— 
to animate courageous them attempt even impoſ- 
A dilities. i yo þ 2234 A 1 
5. 83. F yet jome av' y power, c. ere „con- 
boy the Cceols were diſecurag d by the knen that 
| FJapiter afſiſted Hector, — that notwith 
confidence in that /afliſtanee, yet the power of ſeme other God 
—_— ——————— he alludes to his own 


„ and ſeen nt to doubt his of 
ability 1 
he refuſes. 


— 


- point 1 fove himſelf. Tin with the ſame confid 
ward: ſpeaks 0 i, of bimſclf and his power, when 
to ſubmit to the order of Jupiter in the fifteenth book. _ 
Ain remarks what-an incentive it muſt be to the Aja, to 

thoſe who could ftand againſt Harper equall'd, in this oblique man- 
cr, to the Goth N 0 | p » 3D 


n Strength, 


Book KHEL HOMERN| IDIAD. » 
Sthengrh, not their own, the touch divine iraparts, | 
S 2a 
Then, as falcon from the rocky height. 
Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the ſicht * 
Forth-pclnging infant, deres herfilf from. high. 
Shoors on the wing, and skims along che «ky: . 
95 Such, and ſo ſwift, the Pow 'r of Occan flew; | 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view, 
Tb inſpiring God, Ojlews active ſon 
Perceiv'd the firſt, and thus to Telamon. | L 
Some God, my friend, ſome God in human fürn 
oo Fav'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 
Not Calchas this, the yenerable ſeer; 
bort as he turn d. 1 aw the pow'r appear: 


* 
bern ak d, w 

aſſiſtance of the God 
— a ve 
ax a 
Teafible ſo ſoon 6 


2 12 


_— 


d, I ſaw t 
a {ewe the 
by men, ſeems to have been 
, that it mi 


all no SE eg 


— ch. 23 
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10 HOMER* ILTAD. Book XI 
I marki bis parting,” and the ſteps he trod; 
His own bright evidence rebeals a God. 
105 Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 
And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 
With equal ardour (Telamon returtis) | 
My foul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 
New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, 
110 Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 
This ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart 3 
Singly methinks, yon' tow ring chief I meet, 
And ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 
A 115 Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs'd, 
owe meanwhile the routed Greeks inſpir d Kel 
Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 28 
pant in the ſhips; while Trey to conqueſt calls, aol 
120 And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: _ 
Trembling before th impending ſtorm they le, 
| While rears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 
Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the pow'r. 
125 Trucer and Leitus firſt his words excite z 
Then ſtern Penetens iſes to the fight; 


J 
* 
. 
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And Merion next, th impulſive fury found; 
Laſt Neſftor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 
zo While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 
Oh laſting infamy, oh dire diſgrace 
To chiefs of vig tous youth, and manly race 
I truſted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 
135 Ah no——the glorious combate you diſclaim, 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſcen, unthoughr, till this amazing day! 
in in * Former ſent bn cr ge, wh Jet Wager 
retreating fight, had encouraged them to withſtand the at- 
tack of the Trojans; he now addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, who 


having fled out of the battel, and retired to the. ſhips, had 
given up all for loſt. Theſe he endeavonrs to bring again to 


the engagement, by one of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeeches 


in the whole Iliad, He repreſents that their preſent miſerable 
condition was not to be imputed to their want of power, but 
to their want of reſolution to withſtand the enemy, whom by 
experience they had often found unable to refiſt them. But 
what is particularly artful, while he is endeavouring to prevail 
upon them, is, that he does not attribute their preſent dejection 
of mind to a rdly ſpirit, but to a reſentment and indig- 
nation of their General's uſage of their favourite hero Achilles, 
With the ſame ſoftning art, he tells them, he ſcorns to ſpeak 
thus to cowards, but is only concern'd for their misbe ha viour as 
they are the braveſt of the army, He then exhorts them for 
their own fake to avoid deſtruction, which would certainly be in- 
_ evitable, if for a moment longer they delay'd to oppoſe ſo Imi 
neat a danger, e 1. 


E nu 
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I marki his parting, and the ſteps he trod? 

His own bright evidence reveals a God. 
105 Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, : 

And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! © 

Wich equal ardour (Telamon returns) 

My foul is kindled, and my. boſom _ 

New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, a.) 
110 Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. | 

This ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; 

The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart 3 

Singly metbinks, yon tow'ring chief I meet, 

And ſtretch the dreadful Hector at my _ 
A 415 Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, 

The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs'd, 

Nodame meanwhile the routed Greeks inſpir d; 

Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir d, 4% 

Pant i in the ſhips; while Trey to conqueſt calls - fuck 
120 And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: A wy 

Trembling before th impending ſtorm they lie, * 

While rears of tage ſtand burning in their eye. 

Greece ſunk they thought,” and this their fatal our; 

But breathe new courage as they feel the pow r. 
125 Texcer and Leitus firſt his words excite; | — 

Then ſtern Teeluus riſes to the g:: 


30 
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Thoss, Deipyrus, in arms renown d. 
And Merion next, th impulſive fury found; 
Laſt Neſtor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 
zo While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 
Oh laſting infamy, oh dire diſgrace 
To chiefs of vig'rous youth, and manly race! 
I truſted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 
135 Ah no——the glorious combate you diſclaim, 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſcen, unthoughr, till this amazing day! 
1 d 4 en 1. . 
retreating fight, had encouraged them to withſtand the at- 
tack of the Trojans ; he now addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, who 


having fled out of the battel, and retired to the. ſhips, had 
given up all for loſt. Theſe he endeavonrs to bring again to 


the engagement, by one of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeeches - 


in the whole Iliad, He repreſents that their preſent miſerable 
condition was not to be imputed to their want of power, but 
to their want of reſolution to withſtand the enemy, whom by 
experience they had often found unable to refiſt them. But 
what is particularly artful, while he is endeavouring to prevail 
upon them, is, he does not attribute their preſent dejection 
of mind to a rdly ſpirit, but to a reſentment and indig- 
nation of their General's uſage of their favourite hero Achilles, 
With the ſame ſoftning art, he tells them, he ſcorns to ſpeaks 
thus to cowards, but is only concern'd for their misbe ha viour as 
they are the braveſt of the army. He then exhorts them for 
their own ſake to avoid deſtruction, which would certainly be in- 
_ evitable, if for a moment longer they delay'd to oppoſe ſo umi 
nent a danger, | es iy 4 
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Ty we e ee e ee eee 
140 And falls eu feet by fach inglorious hands? 
A rout undiſciplin d, a ſtraggling train, 
Not born te glorics on the dufty plain; 
Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purſu's, 
A prey to every favageof the wood; = 
145 Shall theſe, fo late wha trembled at your narne, 
Invade your camps, involve your hips in flame? 
A change ſo ſhameful, ſoy what cauſs has wrought ? 
The ſoldiers baſeneſi, or the general's fault 
Fools! will ye periſh for your leader's vice? 
150 The purchaſe infamy, and life the price! 
is not your cauſe, Achille} injur'd fame: 
* Another's is the crime, but your's the ſharae. 
Grant that our chief offend thro* rage or luſt, 
Mut you be cowards, if your King's unjuſt? 
155 Preyent this evil, and your country fave; 
. een, 
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Think, and fabdue? on daftards dead to fame 

I] waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame: 

But you, the pride, rhe flow of al our boft, 

50 My heart weeps blood to ſe your glory loft! 

Nor deem this day, this battel, all you loſe; 

A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 

Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 

On cadleſs infaray, on inſtant death. | 

65 For lo! the fated time, th' appointed ſhore ; 
Hark! the gates burſt, the brauen barriers to 
Impetuous Nader thunders at the wallz 
The hour, the ſpot, to canquer, or to fall. 

Theſe words the Greclans fainting hearts inſpire; © 

70 And liſt nigg armies catch the godlike fire. | 


1 dnaga 764 ves leb 


may be capably of receiving d-, fenſs 69 this eſe. * If 
your reſentment of Aramemnon's uſage of Achilles, that 
— 3 Cys — the dilenfion 
thoſe two remedy' the minds 
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Fix'd at his poſt, was each bold Ajax found, 


With well-rang'd ſquadrons ſtroggly circled round: 
So cloſe their order, ſo diſpos d their Fight, 


As Pallas ſelf might view with fixt delightz 
Or 


v. 171. Fix'd at bis 22 was each bold Ajax found, &c.] We 
muſt here take notice of an old ſtory, which however groundleſs 
and idle it ſeems, is related by Plutarch, Pbileſtratus and others. 
% Ganifor the fon of Ampbidamas King of Cubæa, celebrating 
« with all ſolemnity the funeral of his father, imed accord= |. 
«« ing to cuſtam ſeveral publick games, among which way the pri 
« for Poetry. Homer and Hefiod came to diſpute for it. Aſte 
% they had produced ſeveral pieces on either fide, in all which the 
© audience declar'd for Homer, Panides, the brother | 
1% ceaſed, who fate as one of the judges, order'd each 

« tending Poets to recite that part of his works which! 

4 the beſt. Heffod repeated thoſe lines which make the 
4 ning of his ſecond book, rl & x | 


Thayid3wv &rAgysviev ixi\rouevdur; 
Axe &uyT# dhpiroio Ti Zudoopevduy, Rc. 


% Homer anſwer d with the verſes which follow here : But the 
Prince preferring the peaceful ſubject of Hefiod to the martial 
« one of * con to the expectation of all, adjudg d 
« the prize to Hef od. The Commentators upon this 

are very rhetorical, and univerſally exclaim againſt ſo crying 
a piece of injuſtice : All the hardeſt names which 
can furniſh, are very liberally beſtow'd upon poor Panjdes,”- Spon- 
danus is mighty ſmart, calls him Midas, takes him by the ear, 
and asks the dead Prince as many inſulting . queſtions, as any 
of his Author's * Heroes could have done. Dacier b all 
gravity tells us, poſterity prov'd a more table judge 
ning Ah And if I had not told this tale — turn, I. 
- muſt have incurred the cenſure of all the Schoolmaſters in the 


nation. 
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Or had the God of war inclin'd his eyes, 3 
The C o hadi nd ad Mer 
A choſen Phalanx, firm, reſolv'd as Fate, 
Deſcending He&or and his battel wait. 
\n iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 3 
rmour in armour lock d, and ſhields in ſhield, 
ears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng. 
ms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 


iſcipline of an army, with what he had made uſe of on the ſame 
rahon at the end of the fourth Iliad. There it is ſaid, that 
he moſt experienc'd warriour could not have ended any 
hing, had he been led by Pallas through the 3 but here he 
arries it farther, in affirming that Pallas and the God of War 
hemſelves muſt have admir d this diſpoſition of the Grecian fSrces, 
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(Which from che ſhubbara loop & torveat rendb) 
j From ſtecp to ſtrep che rolling ruin boundss | 

At ev'ry ſhock the rrackling- wood refounds 
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Still gath'ring force; ir ſmoaks;/ and, urg d amain,. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain: 
There ſtops—So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd” 
200 Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, unmov d. 

On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, | 
And all their faulchions wave around his head : | 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires; | 
But with repeated ſhouts his army fires. 

205 Trojans ! be firm ; this arm ſhall make your way 
Thro? yon” ſquare body, and that black array: 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall. rout their ſcatr ring pow r, 
Strong as they ſeem, embatrel'd like a towr. 

For he that Funes heav'nly boſom warms, 

210 The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 

He faid, ad reur'd_ the foul in entry breaſt; ji 4.9 
Urg'd with defire of fame, beyond the reſt, | \ 
Forth march'd Deiphobus ; but marching, — 1 
Before kis wary ſteps, his ample ſhield. | 3 


22 


215 Bold Aerion aim'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it 0 


The glitt ring jav lin pierc d the tough bull- hide; 0 
But pierc'd not thro': Unfaithful to his hand, 
arent broke hone, and ſparkled in te, land... 
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The Trojan warriour, toueh d with timely fear, 
20 On the rais'd'orb to diſtance bore the ſpear : 
The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſtrate blow, 
And curs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar d a foe ; 
Then to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 
To ſeek a-ſurer jav'lin in his tent. | 
25 Meanwhile with riſing rage the battel glows, 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Trucer's arm the warlike Imôrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous ſteeds. 
E'er yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 
30 In fair Peden? verdaut paſtures bred, 
The youth had dwelt; remote from war's alarms, 
And bleſo'd in bright Medeſicaſte's arms: | 
(This aymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warriour to the houſe of Troy.) | 
35 To Troy, when glory call'd His arms, he came, 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 


Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 


40 He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 
As from ſome far-ſeen mountain's airy crown, 


Subdu'd by eel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 
Vol. IV. B 


19 


And 
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And ſoils its verdant treſſes on the ground: 
So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 
245 Then Trucer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead. 
From Hedor's hand a ſhining jav lin fled : 
He ſaw, and ſhun'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimachus his heart, 
Creatss' ſon, of Neptune's forceful line; 
' 250 Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 
Proftrate he falls; his clanging arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies, 
And juſt had faſtned on the dazling prize, 
255 When Ajax manly arm a jav'lin flung ; 
Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom d to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel, | 
Repuls'd he yields; the victor Greeks obtain | 
260 The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 
Between the leaders of th' Athenian line, 
(Stichins the brave, Meneſtheus the divine, ) 
Deplor'd Amphimachus, ſad object! lies; 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces prize. 
265 As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 
Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a laughter d fawn, 
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In their fell jaws high- lifting thro' the wood, 

And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood; 

So theſe the chief: Great Aas from the dead 
270 Strips his bright arms, Oilexs lops his head: 

Toſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 

At Hefor's feet the goary viſage lay. 

The God of Ocean fir'd with ftern.difdain; 

And pierc'd with ſorrow for his. *' grandſon flain, 4n- 
d75 Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, e. 

And breathes deſtruction to the Tyojan bands. 

Swift as a. whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 

He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 


V. 278. Idomen » bang Idomeneut appears at large in 
this book, whoſe character (if I take it right) is ſuch as we 
ſee pretty often in common life: A perſon. of the firſt rank, 
ſufficient enough of his high birth, growing into years, con- 
ſcious of his decline of ſtrength and active qualities; and 
therefore endeavouring to make it up to himſelf in dignity, 
and to preſerve: the veneration of others. The true picture of 
a Riff old ſoldier, not willing to loſe any of the reputation 
he has acquir' d; yet not inconſiderate in danger; but by the 
ſenſe of his age, and by his experience in battel, become too 
cautious to engage with any great odds againſt him : Very 
careful and tender of his ſoldiers, whom he had commanded 
ſo long, that they were become old acquaintance ; (fo that it 
way with great judgment Homer choſe to introduce him here 

i performing a kind office to one of em who was were) 

alkative upon ſubjects of war, as afraid that others might lo 

the memory of what he had done in better days, of which the 
long converſation with Merioner, and Ajax's reproach to him in 
II. 23. y. 478. of the original are ſufficient proofs. One may 
obſerve ſome ſtrokes of lordlineſs and ſtate in his character: That 
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3 


_ 


His penſive brow the gen rous care expreſt 


280 With which a wounded ſoldier touch'd his breaſt, 


* 


Whom in the chance of war a jav lin tore, 
And his ſad comrades from the battel bore ; 


* : 


reſpect Agamemnon ſeems careful to treat him with, and the 
particular diſtinctions ſhe win him at table, are mention'd in a 
manner that inſinuates they were points upon which this Prince 
not a little inſiſted. 1.4. y.296, Cc. The vaunting of his fa- 
mily in this book, together with his ſarcaſms and contemptuous 
zailleries on his dead enemies, ſavour of the ſame turn of mind. 


And it ſeems there was among the ancients a tradition of I1do- 


meneus, which ſtrengthens this conjecture of his pride: For we 
find in the Heroicks of Pbilaſtratus, that before he would come to 
the Trojan war, he demanded a ſhare in the ſovereign command 


with Agamemnon himſelf. 


I muſt, upon this occaſion, make an obſervation once for 
all, which will be applicable to many paſlages in Homer, and 


afford a ſolution of many difficulties. It is, that our Author 
drew ſeveral of his characters with an eye to the hiſtories 
then known of famous perſons, or the traditions that paſt in 
thoſe times. One cannot believe otherwiſe of a Poet, who 
appears fo nicely exact in obſerving all, the cuſtoms of the age 
he deſcribed ; nor can we imagine the infinite number of minute 


circumſtances relating to particular perſons, which we meet 


with every where in his poem, could poſſibly have been invented 
purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will account, for 
a hundred ſeeming Oddneſſes not only in the characters, but 
in the ſpeeches of the Iliad : For as no author is more true 
than Homer to the character of the perſon he introduces ſpeak - 
ing, ſo no one. more often ſuits his oratory to the character of 
the perſon ſpoken to. Many of theſe beauties muſt needs be 


loſt to us, yet this ſuppoſition will give a new light to ſeveral 


particulars, . For inſtance, the ſpeech I have been mentioning 
of, Agamemnon to Idomeneus in the 4th book, wherein he puts 
this hero in mind of the magnificent entertainments he had 
given him, becomes in this view much leſs odd and ſurpri- 
zing« Or who can tell but it had ſome alluſion to the man- 


ners of the Cretans wham he commanded, whoſe character was 
ſo. well known, as to become a proverb: The Cretans, evi! 


beafts, and ſlow bellies, 


« 


Him 
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Him to the Surgeons of the camp he ſent; | 
That office paid, he iſſu'd from his tent, 
Fierce for the fight: To him the God begun, 
In Thoas' voice, Andremon's valiant fon, _ 
285 Who rul'd where Calydon's white rocks ariſe, 
And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the skies. 
Where's now th' imperious vaunt, the daring boaſt l 
Of Greece victorious, and proud 1ion loſt? | | 
To whom the King. On Greece no blame be thrown, 
290 Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful ſloth detains. 
Tis Heav'n, alas! and Fove's all-pow'rful doom, 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 
295 wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! 
Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels; now per form thy beſt, 
And what thou can'ſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 
Thus he; and thus the God, whoſe force can make 


399 The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 


». 281. The Surgeons of the camp.] Podalirius and Machaon 
were not the only phyficians in the army; it appears from ſome 
paſſages in this poem, that each body of troops had one” peculiar 
to themſelves. It may not be improper to. advertiſe, that the 
ancient Phyſicians were all Surgeons. Euftetbius, 
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Ah! never may he ſee his native land, 

| But feed the vulturs on this hateful ſtrand, 

"! 305 Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay, 

| Nor dares to.combate on this ſignal day! 
For this, behold! in horrid arms I ſhine, 
And urge thy foul to rival acts with mine; 
Together let us battel on the plain; 

310 Two, not the worſt; nor ev'n this ſuccour vain: 
Not vain the weakeſt, if their force unite; 

| But ours, the braveſt have confeſs d in fight. 

| This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combate burns; 
| | ' Swift to his tent the Cretan King returns. 


315 From thence, two jav'lins glitt'ring in his hand, 
And clad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 
Fierce on the foe th impetuous hero drove; 
Like lightning burſting from the arm of Fee, 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 
320 Or terrifies th* offending world with wars; 
In ſtreamy ſparkles, kindling all the skies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 
Thus his bright armour o'er the dazled throng 
Gleam'd dreadful, as the Monarch flaſh'd along, 


Him, 
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325 Him, near his tent, Merionos attends ; 


Whom thus he queſtions : Ever beſt of friends! 
O ſay, in ev'ry art of battel gkilld, 
What holds thy courage from ſo brave a field? 
On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, 
330 Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound? 


v. 325,—<  Meriones attends, Whom thus be queſtiont=——] 
This converſation between Idemeneus and Meriones is generally 
cenſured as highly improper and out of place, and as ſuch is given 
up even by M. Dacier, the moſt zealous of our Poet's defenders. 
However, if we look cloſely into the occafion and drift of this 
diſcourſe, the accuſation will, I believe, appear not fo well 
grounded. Two perſons of diſtinction, juſt when the enemy is 
put to a ſtop by the Ajaces, meet behind the army: Having 
each. on important — retired out of the fight, the one to 
help a wounded ſoldier, the other to ſeek a new weapon. Ido- 
meneus, who is ſuperiour in years as well as authority, return- 
ing to the. battel, is ſurprized to meet Meriones out of it, who 
was one of his own officers (9sp&Twv, as Homer here calls him) 
and being jealous of his ſoldier's honour, demands the cauſe of 
his quitting the fight, Meriones having told him it was the 
want of a ſpear, he yet ſeems unſatisfy'd with the excuſe ; ad- 
ding, that he himſelf did not approve of that diſtant manner of 
fighting with a ſpear. Meriones being touch'd to the quick with 
this reproach, replies, that he of all the Greeks, had the leaſt 
reaſon to ſu ſpect his courage: Whereupon Idomenens perceiving 
him highly piqued, aſſures him he entertains no ſuch hard 
thoughts of him, fince he had often known his courage prov'd 
on ſuch occaſions, where the danger being greater, and the 
number ſmaller, it was impoſſible for a coward to conceal his 
natural infirmity : But now recollecting that a malicious mind 
might give a finiſter interpretation to their inactivity during this 
diſcourſe, he immediately breaks it off upon that refleQion. 
As therefore this converſation has its riſe from a jealouſy in 
the moſt tender point of honour, I think the Poet cannot 
juſtly be blamed for ſuffering a diſcourſe. ſo full of warm ſen- 
timents to run on for about forty verſes ; which aſter all can- 
ph to take up more than two or three minutes from 


B 4 Inglo- 
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Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 
And glows with proſpects of th' approaching day. 
O Prince! (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Leads forth th' embattebd ſons of Crete to war; 
335 This ſpeaks my grief; this headleſs lance I wield; 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trejan ſhield. 


To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons ; thoſe my tent can give; 
Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all) 
340 That ſhed a luſtre round th' illamin'd wall, 
Tho? 


5. 335+ This beadleſs lance, &c.] We have often ſeen ſeve- 
ral of Homer's combatants loſe and break their ſpears, yet they 
do not therefore retire from the battel to ſeek other weapons, 
why therefore does Homer here ſend Meriones on this errand? It 
may be ſaid, that in the kind of fight which the Greets now 
maintain'd drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones was uſeleſs 
without this weapon, ' 

v. 339. Spears I bave ſtore, &c.] Idomeneus deſcribes — 
tent as a magazine, ſtored with variety of arms won from t 
enemy, which were not only laid up as uſeleſs trophies of his 
victories, but kept there in order to ſupply his own, and his 
friends occaſions. And this conſideration ſhews us one reaſon 
why theſe warriours contended with ſuch eagerneſs to carry off 
the arms of a vanquiſh'd enemy. PII 

This gives me an occaſion to animadvert upon a falſe 

remark of Enftathius, which is inſerted in the notes on the 
11th book, that Homer, to ſhew us nothing is ſo unſea ſona - 
« ble in a battel as to tay to deſpoil the ſlain, feigns that moſt 
*c of the warriours who do it, are kill'd, wounded, or unſuc- 
«© ceſsful.” I am aftoniſh'd how ſo great a miſtake ſhould 
fall from any man who had read Homer, much more from one 
who had read him fo thoroughly, and even ſuperſtitiouſſy, as 
the old Archbiſhop of Tbeſſolonica. There is ſcarce a book in 
Homer that does not abound with inſtances to the — 
| 1 where 
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Tho' I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 

Nor truſt the dart, or aim th* uncertain ſpear, 
Yet hand to hand1 fight, and ſpoil the Qlain 
And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms I gain. 
245 Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 


And bigh-hung ſpears, and ſhields that flame with gold. . 


Nor vain (ſaid Merion) are our martial toils; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 
Bur thoſe my ſhip contains, whence diſtant far, 


2501 fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 
What need I more? If any Greek there be 


Who knows not Merion, 1 appeal to thee. 
To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 


Have prov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might; 


14 + We YR, " 130,18 ih 
where the-conquerours ſtrip their enemies, and bear off theſe 
ſpoils in triumph. It was (ds I have already faid in the Eſſay 
on Homer's battels) as honourable an exploit in thoſe days to chrry 
off the arms, as it is now to gain a ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange 
conſequence, that becauſe our Author ſometimes repreſents” a 
man unſucceſsful in a glorious attempt, he therefore diſtom · 
mends the attempt itſelf 5 and is as good an argument againſt 
encountring an enemy living, as againſt deſpoiling -him dead. 
One ought not to confound this with plundering; between which 
Homer has ſo well mark'd the diſtinftion 5' when he conft 
ſpeaks of the ſpoils as glorious, but makes Neftor: in the 
book, and Hector in the 15th, directly forbid the pillage, as a 
practice that has often prov'd. fatal in the midſt of à viRoty, 
and ſometimes even after it. . ee 

Y. 353. To this, Idomeneus.] There is a great deal more 


— 


dialogue in Homer than in Virgil. The Roman Poets are ge- 
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355 And were ſome Ambuſh for the foes deſign'd, 


Ev'n there, thy courage would not lag behind, 
In that ſharp ſervice, ſingled from the reſt, 

The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeft. 

No force, no firmneſs, the pale coward ſhows; 


360 He: ſhifts. his place; his colour comes and goes; 


A dropping ſweat creeps cold on. ev'ry part ; 
Againſt his boſom. beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terrour and death in his. wild eye-balls ftare ; 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff ning hair, 


365 And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair ! 


nerally et gf „thoſe of the Greek more in converſation. 
What . does dy two words of a narration, Homer brings 
— h z he hardly raiſes one of his heroes out of 


| — — talk concerning it. There are not only re- 
* . rejoinders in Homer, a thing ſcarce ever to be found 
yo lei; the conſequence whereof: is, that there muft be in 
the Iliad m continued converſations (ſuch as this of our 
two heroes) a little reſembling common chit- chat. This ren- 
dete the poem more natural and animated, but leſs grave and 
„majeſtick - However, that ſuch was the way of writing gene- 
rally practise d in thoſe ancient times, appears from the like man- 
nertuſed in moſt of the books of the Old Teſtamentig and it 
particularly atreed-with our Author's warm imagination, which 
delighted in perpetual, imagery, and in painting every cireum- 
Kance of what hee deſcribed 
. 357+ 1 —— c.] Ina general battel cow-- 
ardice-may; be the more cafly conceal'd, by reaſonof the num- 
ber of the combatants ; but in annmbufeade, where the ſoldiers 
note ſew, each muſt} be: diſcover'd* to be what: he is : this is the 
_—_— Why the ancients entertain dſo great an idea of this ſort 
Aomar 3. the braveſt men were always — ꝛo ſerve upon . 
Lale. Euſatliui. 


11 
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Not ſo the brave ſtill dauntleſs, ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame 3. 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd' is his eye, 
And fix'd his ſoul, to conquer or to die: 

370 If ought diſturb the tenour of his breaſt, 
Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In ſuch aſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 

And ev'ry art of dang'rous war thy own, 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore; 

375 Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and all before; 
Such as may teach, twas ſtill thy brave delight 
T' oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's char ms, 
Stand we to talk, when glory calls to arms? 

380 Go from my conquer d ſpears, the choiceſt take; 
And to their owners ſend them nobly back. 

Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 

And breathing laughter, follow'd to the war. 
So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 

385 (The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 


». 384. So Mars armipotent, &c.] Homer varies his ſimili- 
tudes with all imaginable art, ſometimes deriving them from 
thay properties of animals, ſometimes from natural paſſions, 
ſometime: from the occurrences of life, and ſometimes (as in 
the fimile before vs) from hiſtory. The invention of Mar!'s: 

B. pallage: 
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Terrour, his beſt lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, a by 
| Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs, and enormous force; 


2. 


! The pride of haughty warriours to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground: 


paſſage from Thrace (which was feign'd to be the country of 
that God) to the Phleg yans and Epbyrians, is a very beautiful 
and poetical manner of celebrating the martial genius of that 
people, who liv'd in perpetual wars, 

Methinks there is ſomething of a fine enthuſiaſm, in Ho- 
mer's manner of fetching a compaſs, as it were to draw in new 
images, beſides thoſe in which the direct point of likeneſs con- 
fiſts, Milton perſectly well underſtood the beauty of theſe di- 
greſſive images, as we may ſee from the following fimile, which 
is in a manner made up of them, | 


Thick as autumnal leaves that flrow the brooks 

In Vallombroſa (where th Etrurian ſhades 

High over-arch'd embow'r,) Or el. ſedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

Hath wex'd the Red-ſea coaſt, (we wave o ertbreu 
Buſiris and bis Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they purſu d by 
The ſojourners of Goſhen, wwho beheld 

From the ſafe ſhore their floating carcaſſes, 
And broken chariot-wheels) —So thick beftirozon. \ 
Abjet and left lay tbeſe. ö 


As for the general purport of this compaxiſon of Homer, it gives 
us a noble and majeſtick idea, at once of Idome neus and Meriones, 
repreſented by Mars and his fon Terrour 3 in which each of 

theſe heroes is greatly glevated, yet the juſt diſtinction between 
them preſerved. The beautiful fimile of Virgil in his 12th Aneid. 
3s drawn with an eye to this of our Author, 


Qualis apud gelidi cam flu mina concitus Hebri 
Sanguineus' Mavers, clypeo increpat, atque furentes 
Bella mowvens immittit equos ; illi æguore aperto 

Ante Notos Zephyrumgue wolant : gemit ultima pulſu # 
Thraca pedum : circumgue atræ Formidinis ora, 
Ireque, Inſi diægue, Dei comitatus, aguntur,. 


yy 


From 
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9o From Thrace they fly, calbd to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms; | 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 
To theſe glad conqueſt, murd'rous rout to thoſe, 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 
95 And their bright arms ſhot horrour o'er the plain, 
Then firſt ſpake Merion: Shall we join the right. 
Or combate in the centre of the fight? 


Or to the left our wanted ſuccour lend? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 

oo Not in the centre, (1domen repiy d) 
Our ableſt chieftains ihe main battel guide; | 


Each 


5. 396, ——yhall we join the right, © 
5: * Or combate in ths centre of * fight, 
Or to the left cur wanted ſuccour end? 
The common interpreters have to this queſtion of Meriones 
given a meaning which is highly impertinent, if not down- 
right nonſenſe ; explaining it thus. Shall we fight on the riphe, 
or in the middle; or on the ＋. for no qwhere elſe do the Greeks ſo 
much want aſſiſtance 5 which amounts to this: Shall we engage 
*© where our aſſiſtance is moſt wanted, or where it is not wanted? 
The context, as well as the words of the original, oblige us 
to underſtand it in this obvious meaning; Sball we bring our 
aſſiſtance to the right, to the left, or to tbe centre] Since the 
Greeks being equally preſs'd and engag d on all fides, equally 
need our aid in all parts, | | 
V. 400, Not in the centre, &c.] There is in this anſwer of 
Idome neus a ſmall circumſtance which is overlook'd by the 
Commentstors, but in which the whole © ſpirit and reaſon of 
what is ſaid by him conſiſts. He ſays he is in no fear for the 
centre, ſince it is defended by Teucer and Ajax: Teucer being 


not only moſt famous for the uſe of the bow, but ay 
excel- 
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Each godlike Ajax makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Tuucer deals deſtruction there: 
Skill d, or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field; 
1 Or bear cloſe battel on the ſounding ſhield. 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hector tame; 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame; 
Till Fove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 
And hurl the blazing ruin at our head. 
410 Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on tht'enfanguin'd ground. 
In ſtanding fight he mates Achille, force, 
415 Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the courſe. 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 
And live with glory, or with glory die. 
He faid 3 and Merion to th' appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battels, . pace. \ 


excellent Iv gad denn, in a cloſe fanding fight : And as for 
Lax, tho? not 0 f ſwift ife of foot . ford Je he was equal 
to him gy ares, in the fame fedfaft manner of fighting; 
hereby plainly intimating that he was ſecure for the centre, be- 
eauſe that poſt was defended by two perſons both accompliſh'd 
in that part of war, which was moſt neceſſary: for the ſervice 
. were then engaged in; the two expreſſions before mention'd 
pes uliarly fignifying a firm and Heady way of fighting, mo — 
in maintaining a pot. 
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o Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 
Ruſh like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 
Their force embody'd in a tide they pour; 
The riſing combate ſounds along the ſhore. 
As warring winds, in Sirius ſultry reign, 
5 From diff*rent quarters ſweep the fandy plain z 
On ev'ry {ide the duſty whirlwinds riſe, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the skies: 
Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'a, 
Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav'n.. 
zo All dreadful glar d the iron face of war, 
Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar ; 
Dire was the gleam, of breaft-plates, helms and ſhields, 
And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields: * 
Tremendous ſcene! that gen'ral horrour gave, 
35 But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 
Saturn's great Sons in fierce contention vy d, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy d. 
The Sire of earth and hea vu, by Thetis won 
To crown. with: glory Peleu, godlike fon, - 
0 Will d not deſtruction to the Grecian: pow rs, 
But ſpar d. a while the deſtin d Trojan towers: 
d | 


— 
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. 


While Neptune riſing from his azure main, 

Warr d on the King of heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 

And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian train. 
445 Gods of one ſource, of one ethereal race, 

Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 

But Fove the greater; firſt-bora of the skies, 

And more than Men, or Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 

For this, of Fove's ſuperiour might afraid, | 


450 Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. R. 
14 Theſe pow'rs incloſe the Greek and Trojan train 
13 In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain; 440 
I Ladiſſo- 


9. 487.] It will be neceſſary, for the better underftanding 
the conduct of Hemer in every battel he deſeribes, to reflect 
on the particular kind of fight, and the circumſtances that di- 
ſtinguiſh each. In this view therefore we ought to remember 
1 thro this whole book, that the battel deſerib d in it, is a fix d 

1 cloſe fight, wherein the armies engage in a groſs compact body, 
without any skirmiſhes or feats of activity ſo often mention'd in 
the foregoing engagements. We ſee at the beginning of it the 
Grecians form a Phalanx, Y. 177. which continues unbroken at 
il : the very end, Y. 1006. The chief weapon made uſe of * 
14 ar, being moſt proper for this manner of combat; nor do 

| any other uſe of a chariot, but to carry off the dead or woun- 
ded (as in the inſtance of Harpalion and Dei pbobas. ) 

From hence we may obſerve, with what judgment, and pro» 
priety Homer introduces Idomeneus as the chief in action on this 
occaſion : For this hero being declined from his prime, and ſome» 
what Riff with years, was only fit for this kind of engagement, 
as Homer expreſsly ſays in the 512th verſe of the preſent book. 


1 Od yap r' TureIz-yura rd N bprybivri, 
14 r de inaitar used ey Beg, dr dA faba 
10 To ba xa? d gad'y wiv Amke νẽͤL Aua 


| | Bee the tranſlation, y. 648, Sc, 


v. 4520 
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Indiſſolubly ſtrong, the fatal tye | iT 
Is tretch'd on both, and heaps on heaps chey die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 

The bold NAomeneus controuls the day. 


Firſt by his hand Othryoneus was lain, 
Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 


Call'd by the voice of war to martial fame, 


d From high Cabeſus' diſtant walls he came; 


Caſſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 


And promis d conqueſt was the proffer'd: dow'r. 


v. 452. In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain.) This ſhort 
but comprehenſive allegory, is very proper to give us an idea of 
the preſent condition of the two contending armies, who be- 
ing both powerfully. ſuſtain'd by the N of ſuperiour Dei- 
ties, join and mix together in a cloſe and bloody engage-. 
ment, without any remarkable advantage on either fide. To 
image to us this ſtate of things, the Poet repreſents Jupiter 
and Neptune holding the two armies. cloſe bound by a mighty 
chain, which he calls the knot of contention and war, and of 
which the two Gods draw the extremities, whereby the en- 
clos'd armies are compell'd together, without any poſſibility 
on either ſide to ſeparate or conquer. There is not perhaps in 
Homer any image at once ſo exact and ſo bold. Madam Da- 
cier acknowledges, that deſpairing to make this paſſage ſhine 
in her language, ſhe purpoſely omitted ,it in her tranſlation : 
But from what the ſays. in her, annotations, it ſeems that ſhe 
did not rightly apprehend the propriety and beauty of it. 
Hobbes too was not very ſenſible of it, when he tranſlated it fo 
oddly ; 

6 
And thus the Saw from brother unto brother 
Of cruel war was drawn alternately, 


And many ſlain on one fide and the other, 
The 
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The King conſented, by his vaunts abus d; 
The King conſented, but the Fates refusd. | 
465 Proud of himſelf, and of th imagin's bride, 
The field he meaſur d with a larger ſtride. 
Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan jav'lin found; 
Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound: 
| His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell: 
| 470 The plains reſounded as the boaſter fell. 
| 1 | The great Idomenens beſtrides the dead; 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promiſe ſpel! 


Such 


. 471. The great Tdomeneus Beftrides the dead: 
2 wat And thus (be * 
It ſeems (fays Euftathivs on this place) that the Tliad being an 
Heroick poem, is of too ſerious a nature to admit of maillery : 
Yet Homer has found the ſecret of joining two things that are 
in a manner incompatible. For this piece of raillery is ſo far 
from raiſing laughter, that it becomes a hero, and is Capable 
to enflame the courage of all who hear it. It alfo Ac 
the character of Idomeneus, who notwithſtanding he is in the 
midſt of imminent dangers, preſerves his uſual gaiety of 
temper, which is the greateſt evidence of an uncommon ccu- 


e. 

I confeſs I am of an opinion very different from this of Eu- 
Pathius, which is alſo adopted by M. Dacier. So ſevere and 
bloody an irony to a dying Perſon is a fault in morals, if not 
in poetry itſelf. It ſhould not have place at all, or if it 

| ould, is ill placed here. Jdomenens is repreſented a brave 
man, nay a man of a compaſſionate nature, in the circum- 
ſtance he was introduc'd in, of aſſiſting a wounded ſoldier, 
What provocation could ſuch an one have, to inſult ſo barba- 
rouſly an unfortunate Prince, being neither bis rival nor par- 
ticular enemy? True courage is inſeparable from humanity, 
and all generous warriours regret the very victories they gain, 


when 
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zuch is the help thy arms to Ilien bring, 
and ſuch the contract of the Phrygian King! 


when they reflect what a price of blood they coſt, I know it 
may be anſwer'd, that theſe were not the manners of Homer's 
time, a ſpirit of violence and devaſtation then reigned, even 
among the choſen people of God, as may be ſeen from the 
actions of Foſbua, &c, However, if one would forgive the 
cruelty, one cannot forgive the gaiety on ſuch an occaſion, 
Theſe inhuman jefts the Poet was ſo far from being oblig'd-to 
make, that he was on the contrary forced to break through 
the general ſerious air of his poem to introduce them. Would 
it not raiſe a ſuſpicion, that (whatever we ſee of his ſuperiour 
genius in other reſpects) his own views of morality were not 
elevated above the barbarity of his age? 1 think indeed the 
thing by far the moſt ſhocking in this Author, is that ſpirit of 
cruelty which appears too manifeſtly in the*Lliad. 

Virgil was too judicious to imitate Homer in theſe licences, 
and is much more reſerv'd in his farcaſms and inſults. There 
are not above four or five in the whole Reid. That of Pyr- 
rbus to Priam in the ſecond book, tho" barbarous in itſelf, may 
be accounted for as intended to raiſe a character of horrour and 
render the action of Pyrrbus odious; whereas Homer ſtains his 
moſt favourite characters with theſe barbarities. That of Aſca- 
nivs over Numanus in the ninth, was a'\fair opportunity where 
Virgil might have indulg'd the humour of a cruel raillery, and 
have been excus'd by the youth and gaiety of the ſpeaker ; yet 
it is no more than a very moderate anſwer to the inſolences with 
which he had juſt been provok'd by his enemy, only .retorting 
two of his own words upon him. 


—. verbis virtutem illude 11 
Bis capei Phryges bac Rutulis reſponſa remittunt, 


He never ſuffers his AZneas to fall into this practice, but while 
he is on fire with indignation after the death of his friend Pal 
lan: That ſhort one to Mezentius is the leaſt that. could be ſaid 
to ſuch a tyrant, _ 


UI. nc Mezentius acer, & ills 
Effera vis in 
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475 Our offers now, illuſtrious Prince! receive; 
For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 
And count Atride, faireſt daughter thine. 
Meantime, on farther methods to adviſe, 
480 Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 
There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 
He ſpoke, and dragg d the goary corſe away. 
This Aſſus view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain; 
485 (His valu'd courſers, to his ſquire conſign'd, 
Impatient panted on his neck behind) 
To vengeance riſing with a ſudden fpring, 
He hop'd the conqueſt of the Cretan King. 


"1 wi - 


The worſt-natur'd one I remember (which yet is more excuſable 
than Homer"s) is that of Turnus to Eumedes in the 12th bogk, 
0 
En, agros, & quam bello, Trej ane, pet iſti 
Ene , gacens : 8 qui me 
Ferro au ſi tentare, ferunt : fic mania condunt, 


. 474. Ard Juch the contract of the Phrygian King, Kc. ] It 


was but natural to raiſe a queſtion, on occafion of theſe and 
other paſſages in Homer, how it comes to paſs that the heroes 
of different nations are ſo well acquainted with the ſtories and 
circumſtances of each other? Euftathius's ſolution is no ill one, 
that the warriours on both fides might learn the ſtory of their 
enemies from the captives they took, during the courſe of ſo long 
A War. 


——— To. re 


The 
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ble 


- 


The wary, Cretan, as his foe drew near, 
Full on his throat diſcharg'd. the forceful ſpear: : 
Beneath the chin the point was ;ſeen/to-glide, /' 
And glitter'd, extant at the farther ſide. 
As when the mountain · oak, or poplar tall. 
or pine, fir maſt for ſome great Admirals, ,, -;{ 
Groans to the oft-heav'd; ax, with many a wound, 
Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground : 
So ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 
And ſtretoh d before his much low d courſers lay. 
He grinds. the duſt diftain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 
Depriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fear, 
Stands all aghaſt his trembling charoteer, | 
Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unreſiſting prey: 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 
Thus Aſius ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 
Remain the prize of Neſtor's youthful ſon. 
Stabb'd at the. ſight, Deiphobus drew nigh, 
And made, with force, the. vengeful weapon fly: | 


The 
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The Cretan Aw] and ſtooping, caur'd to glance 
From his lope ſhield, the diſippointed lance. 
Beneath the ſpacious targe (a blazing round, 

Thick with bull-hides, and brazen orbits bound, 


115 On his raisd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay'd) 


He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 

Oer his ſafe head the jay lin idly ſung; 

And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Evn then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confeſt, 


520 And pierc'd, obliquely, King Hypſenor's breaſt : 


Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 

The chief, his people's guardian now no more! 
Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 

Nor unreveng'd, lamented Aſius lies: 

525 For thee, tho! hell's black portals ſtand diſplay'd, 

This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade. \ 


5. 511. The Cretan ſaw, and flooping, &c.] Nothing could 
paint in a more lively manner this whole action, and every 
circumſtance of it, than the following lines. There is the 
poſture of Idomenews upon ſeeing the lance flying toward him 
the lifting the ſhield obliquely to turn it afide ; the arm diſco- 
ver'd in that pofition 3 the form, compoſition, materials, and 
ornaments of the ſhield diſtinctly ſpecify'd ; the flight of the 
dart over it; the ſound of it firſt as it flew, then as it fell; 
and the decay of that ſouhd on the edge of the buckler, which 
being thinner than the other parts, rather tinkled than rung, 
eſpecially when the firſt force of the ftroke was ſpent on the 
orb of it. All this in the compaſs of ſo few lines, in which 
every word is an image, is ſomething more beautifully parti- 
cular, than I remember to have met with in any Poet, 


Heart- 
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Heart · piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
ouch'd ey'ry Greek, but Neſtor's ſon the moſt. 
ricy'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
nd his broad buckler ſhields his ſlaughter d friend; 
Till ſad Mecifthexs and Alaſtor bore 

His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 

Nor yet from fight Idomenens withdraws ; . 
Reſoly'd to periſh. in his country's cauſe, 

Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 
'0. wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 

He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire: 

reat Zjyetes was the hero's fire; 

His ſpouſe Hippodamòè, divinely fair, 

Anchiſes' eldeſt hope, and darling care; 

Who charm'd her parent's and her husband's heart, 
ith beauty, ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 

He once, of 1lion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 

The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Troy. 


— 


v. 543. He once, of Tlion's youth, the lovelieft boy.] Some ma · 
Arpt, after theſe words, dpigog #12 * evps(y, inſert the 
three following verſes ; 


Helo *AglyvopiBzg TpaOiuer na? Hart gig 
Thpiap ag 0 d. Tpwe) werdrperov xr 3apory 
"Ew id Ag ẽ:t d d xtſprov avbog 3 


vhich I have not tranſlated, as not thinking them genuine. » 
Mr. Barnes is of the fame opinion. 
By 
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545 By Neptane now the hapleſs hero dies, en 
Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, | "A 
And fetters ev ry limb: yet bent to meet 
His fate, he ſtands; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete 2 
Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted hates? 

750 (While the winds lep) his breaſt receiv d the froke; 
Before the pond'rous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 
Long usd to ward the death in fighting fields. | 
The riven armour ſends a jarring found: 


His lab'ring heart, heaves, with ſo ſtrong a read 
© $55 The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates i in the wound : 
 Faſt-flowing from its ſource, as prone he lay, 
Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd away. 

Then 1domen, inſulting o'er the lain. 
Behold, Deiphobus! nor vaunt in vain: 


\ 

5. 5 54. His Loring beart, beaves, with ſo fron a bound, 

The long lance ſhakes, and wibrates in t wound. 
We cannot read Homer without obſerving a wonderful variety 
in the wounds and manner of dying. Some of theſe wounds 
are painted with very ſingular circumſtances, and thoſe of un- 
common art and beauty, This paſſage is a maſterpiece in that 
way; Alcathous is pierc'd into the heart, which throbs with fo 
ſtrong a pulſe, that the motion is communicated even to the di- 
ſtant end of the ſpear, which is vibrated thereby. This circum- 
ſtance might appear too bold, and the effe beyond nature, were 
we not inform'd by the mt skilfol Anatomiſts of the won- 
derful force of this muſcle, which ſome of them have computed 
to be equal to the weight of ſeveral thouſand pounds. Lower de 

eorde, © Herellus. & aii. 


_ 


See! 
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560 See! on one Greek three Trojan ghoſts attend, 


This, my third victim, to the ſhades I ſend. 
Approaching now, thy boaſted might approve, 
And try the proweſs of the ſeed of Fove. 
From Fove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
65 Great Mines, guardian of his country, came: 
Deucalion, blameleſs Prince! was Mino, heir 
His firſt-born I, the third fromi Jupiter: 
O'er ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I reign, 
And thence my ſhips tranſport me thro' the main; 


F70 Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 


A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trojan heard; uncertain, cr to meet 
Alone, with vent'rous arms, the King of Crete; 
Or ſ:ek auxiliar force; at length decreed 
575 To call ſome hero to partake the deed. 
Forthwith ZEneas riſes to his thought; 
For him, in Tres remoteſt lines, he ſought, 
Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 
And ſees ſuperiour poſts in meaner hands. 
| To 
v. 578. Inceni'd at partial Priam, Sc.] Homer here gives 
the reaſon why A2neas did not fight in the foremoſt ranks, It 
was againſt his inclination that he ſerv'd Priam, and he was 
rather engag'd by honour and reputation to aſſiſt his country, 
than by any diſpoſition to aid that Prince. This paſſage 


is purely hiſtorical, and the ancients have preſery'd to us a 
Vo I. IV. C tradition 
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580 To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 
The bold Deiphobus approach d, and ſaid: 
Now, Trojan Prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If &'er thy boſom felt fair honour's charms. 


tradition which ſerves to explain it. They ſay that Z=eas be- 
came ſuſpected by Priam, on account of an oracle which pro» 
pheſied he ſhould in proceſs of time rule over the Trojans, The 
King therefore ſhew'd him no, great degree of eſteem or con- 
ſideration, with defign to diſcredit, and render him deſpicable to 
the people. Euflatbius. This envy of Priam, and this report 
of the oracle, are mention'd by Achilles to AEneas in the 20th 


A 0 e pd; io} pagionoh a avoye, 
'EaTcugvov Tpweocty kvite [mr 34photots 

Tini Tis Hod; dre Linen iu FLevapliuy' 
Oùᷣ ros Tgverd ye IIelageg yipas iv xe byoe 

Ele yap of TR&iZE5. 


(See Y. 216, Sc. of the tranſlation.) And Neptune in the ſame 
. book gi - 
5 Hu yup Tpidmov yevehnyxIype Kpoviwv. 
Nov 33 39 Alveiao Bin Tpwecov aviiei, | 
Ka? raids; Tadav, T xev (peTiTIONE YEvu!lahis 
In the tranſlation, Y. 355, Ce. 


IT ſhall conclude this note with the character of eat, as 
it is drawn by Philfiratus, wherein he makes mention of the 
ſame tradition. Aneas (ſays this author) was inferiour to 
« Hector in battel only, in all elſe equal, and in prudence ſupe- 
c rjour, He was likewiſe skilful in whatever related to the Gods, 
cc and conſcious of what deſtiny had reſerv'd for him after the 
cc taking of Troy. Incapable of fear, never diſcompos'd, and 
6e particularly poſſeſſing himſelf in the article of danger. 
« Hector is reported to have been call'd the hand, and Aneas 
& the head of the Trojans 3 and the latter more advantag'd 05 
«< their affairs by his caution, than the former by his fury. 

4 Theſe two heroes were much of the ſame age, and the ſame 

e ftature: The air of A neas had ſomething in it leſs bold and | 
«© forward, but at the ſame time more fix d and conſtant,” 
Pbiloſtrat. Heroic. ö 


Al ca- 


— 
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Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 
585 Come, and the warriour's lov'd remains defend. 


Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 

One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. 

This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe 

Haſte, and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 

590 Kneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign d 

To tender pity all his manly mind; 

Then riling in his rage, he burns to fight : 

The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 

As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, 

595 Arm'd with wild terrours, and to ſlaughter bred, 
When the loud ruſticks riſe, and ſhout from far, 
Attends the tumult, and expects the war; | 
O'er his bent back the briſtly horrours riſe, 
Fires ſtream in light'ning from his ſanguin eyes, 


00 His foaming tusks both dogs and men engage, 
But moſt his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 
So ſtood Idomeneus, his javelin ſhook, 


f And met the Trojan with a low'ring look. 

Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, 

1 The youthful offspring of the God of war, | 
, Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd: + ” 
8 To theſe the warriour ſent his yoice around; 


C 2 Fellows 
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Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite; 
Lo, great ZEneas ruſhes to the fight: 

610 Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold; 
He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the ftrife, 
The great diſpute, of glory, or of life. 

He ſpoke, and all as with one foul obey'd ; 

615 Their lifted bucklers caft a dreadful ſhade 
Around the chief. Eueas too demands 
Th' aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 

Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join ; 
(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line) 

620 In order follow all th* embody d train; 

Like 14a's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 

Before his fleecy care, ere and bold, 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 


y. 621. Like Ida's flocks, &c.] Homer, whether he treats of 
the cuſtoms of men'or beaſts, is always a faithful interpreter of 
nature. When ſheep leave the paſture and drink freely, it is a 
certain ſign, that they have found good pa ſturage, and that they 
are all ſound ; tis therefore upon this account, that Homer ſays 
the ſhepherd rejoices. Homer, we find, well underſtood what 
Ariſtotle many ages after him remark'd, viz. that ſheep grow 
fat by drinking. This therefore is the reaſon, why ſhepherds are 
accuſtom'sd to give their flocks a certain quantity of ſalt every 
five days in the ſummer, that they may by this means drink the 


more freely. Euftathius, 
Witch 
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With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads 
5 To the cool fountains, thro the well-known meads. 
So joys ZEneas, as his native band 
Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcathous now the battel roſe; 
On ev'ry fide the ſteely circle grows; 


zo Now batter d breaſt-plates and hack d helmets ring, 


And o'er their heads unheeded javelins ſing. 

Above the reſt, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 
There great Idomenens, vent here. 

Like Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 


5 And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual blood. 


The Trojan weapon whizz'd. along in air; 
The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd' the brazen ſpear: 
Sent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood. 
o But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 
The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 
It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
And roll'd the ſmoaking entrails to the ground. 
Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 
5 And furious, graſps the bloody duſt in death. 
The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; | 
(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſhow's of ſpears.) 
e | Tho). 
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Tho' now unfit an active war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 
650 His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe ; 

In ſtanding fight be yet maintains his force: 

Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 
His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 

655 And, fir'd with hate, a parting javelin caſt: 

The javelin err'd, but held its courſe along; 

And pierc'd Aſcalaphus, the brave and young: 

The ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 

And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 
660 Nor knew the furious father of his fall; 

High- thron d amidſt the great Olympian hall, 

On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod fate; 

_ Detain'd from bloody war by Fove and Fate. 
Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, 

665 For ſlain Aſcalaphus commenc'd the tray. 

Deiphobus to ſeize his helmet flies, ; 

And from his temples rends the glitt'ring prize; 


5. 655. And, fir'd with bate.] Homer does not tell us the 
occaſion of this hatred ; but fince his days, Simonides and Tby- 6 
cus write, that Idemeneus and Deiphebus were rivals, and both | 
in love with Helen. This very well agrees with the ancient tra- 

1 dition which Euripides and Firgil have follow'd : For after the 
'h death of Paris, they tell us ſhe was eſpous'd to Deipbobus, Eu- 
1 fatbiat. 8 ö ; 

, Valiant 
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Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 
And on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear : 
670 He drops the weight, difabled with the pain; 

The hollow helmer rings againſt the plain. 


Swift as a vultur leaping on his prey, 


From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 


The reeking javelin, and rejoin'd his friends. 


675 His wounded brother good Polite; tends; 
Around his waiſt his pious arms he threw, 


And from the rage of combate gently drew: 
Him his ſwift courſers, on his ſplendid car 
Rapt from the leſſ'ning thunder of the war; . 


630 To Troy they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 

And ſprinkling, as he paſt, the ſands with gore. 
Meanwhile freſh laughter bathes the ſanguin ground, 

Heaps fall on heaps, and heav'n and earth reſound. 
Bold Apharens by great ZEneas bled ; 

635 As tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 
He pierc'd his throat; the bending head depreſt 
Beneath his helmer, nods upon his breaſt; 
His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warriour lies; 
And everlaſting lumber ſeals his eyes. 

690 Antilochus, as Thooa turn'd him round, 
Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 

C 4 The 
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The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager javelin rends: 
Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train 


695 Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain. 


Th' exulting victor leaping where he lay, 
From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away; 
His time obſerv'd; for clos'd by foes around, 
On all ſides thick, the peals of arms reſound. 


700 His ſhicld emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorm ſuſtains, 


But he impervious and untouch'd remains, 
(Great Neptune's care preſerv'd from hoſtile rage 
This youth, the joy of Neftor's glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 


705 Fac'd ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger fought; 


His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
Obeys each motion of the maſter's miad, 
Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 
And meditates the diſtant enemy. 


\ 


io The fon of Aſus, Adamas drew near, 


And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 
Fierce in his front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of th' eluded foe. 

la the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood ; 

i 715 Splinter'd on carth flew half the broken wood. 


Difrm'd, 


p— 


4 wi wy Mm 


* 
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Diſarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 
But Merion's ſpear o'ertook him as he flew, 
Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found, 
Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
o Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, 
Lay panting. Thus an oxe, in fetters ty d, 
While death's ſtrong pangs diſtend his lab'ring fide, - 
His bulk enormous on the field diſplays; 


His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays:” 
þ5 The ſpear, the conqu'rour from his body drew, | 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. - 
Next brave Deiyrus in duſt was lay'd; 

King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 


y. 720. Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground, Lay pants 
ing.——— The original is, 


— 1; 
YHoTap o—_ 


The verſification repreſents the ſhort broken pintings of the dy- 
ing warriour, in the ſhort ſudden break at the ſecond ſyllable 
of the ſecond line. And this beauty is, as it happens, preciſely- 
copied in the Engliſh, It is not often'that a tranſlator can do 
this juſtice ts Homer, but he muſt be content to imitate theſe 
graces and proprieties at more diſtance, by endeavouring at ſome+ 
thing parallel, tho” not the ſame. | 
y. 728. King Helenus.] The appellation of King was not 
anciently confin'd to thoſe only who bore the ſovereign dig» 
nity; but 'apply'd alſo to others. There was in the iſland of 
Cyprus a whole order of officers call'd Kings, whoſe bufineſs. 
it was to receive the relations of informers, concerning, all. 
that happen'd in the iſland, and to regulate affairs accordingly. - 


Euftathins, 
; C-s. And 
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And ſmote his temples, with an arm ſo ſtrong, _ 
730 The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng: 

There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts a prize, 

For dark in death the god · like owner lies! 

With raging grief great Menelaus burns, 

And fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns; 
735 That ſhook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw, 
And this ſtood adverſe with the bended bow: 

Full on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fel], 
But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſtcel. 
As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 


8 


— > — 


740 (The winds collected at each open door) 
While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, reſulting from the ground: 


- — — - - — — 
— —ũ—jä <Ooe— — —— oc wo cwoowuyh lw — 
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9. 739 As on ſome ample barn's well-barden'd floer.] We 


from the ideas of a rural life. In early times, before politeneſs 
had rais'd the eſteem of arts ſubſervient to luxury, above thoſe 
neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of mankind ; agriculture was the em- 
ployment of perſons of the greateſt efteem and diſtinction: We 
ſee in facred hiſtory Princes buſy at ſheep-ſhearing; and in the 
time of the Roman ccmmon-wealth, a Dictator taken from 
the plough. Wherefore it ought not to be wonder'd at, that 
alluſions and compariſons of this kind are frequently uſed by 
ancient heroic writers, as well to raiſe, as illuſtrate their de- 

ſeriptions. But fince theſe arts are fallen from their ancient 
dignity, and become the drudgery of the loweſt people, the 
images of them are likewiſe ſunk into meanneſs, and without 
this conſide ration muſt appear to common readers unworthy to 
have place in Epic poems. It was perhaps thro' too much defe- 
rence to ſuch taſtes, that Chapman omitted this ſimile in his 
trar lation, 
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ought not to be ſhock'd at the frequency of theſe ſimiles taken 
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So from the ſteel that guards Atrrides* heart, 
Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 

745 Atrides, watchful of th' unwary foe, 
Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 
And nail'd it to the eugh : The wounded hand 
Trail'd the long lance that mark d with blood the ſand; 
But good Agenor gently from the wound 

750 The ſpear ſollicites, and the bandage bound; 
A ſling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 
At once the tent and ligature ſupply'd. 


Behold! 


V. 751. A ſling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, " 
At ence the tent and ligature ſupply ] 
The words of the original are theſe : 


Adr d Eu, dA, ZvgpiOw oe dr 
Schevszvn, à dh ö bes Tye Toyaivi n . 


This paſſage, by the Commentators ancient and modern, ſeems 
rightly underſtood in the ſenſe expreſs'd in this tranſlation : The 

word & Dev$5vy properly fignifying a Sling 3 which (as Eufta- 

thius obſerves from an old Scholiaſt) was anciently made of wool- 

len ſtrings. Chapman alone dillents from the common interpre- 
tation, boldly pronouncing that ſlings are no where mention'd in 

the Iliad, withcut giving any reaſon for his opinion. He there» 

fore tranſlates the word g{e»35vy a Scarf, by no other autho- 

rity but that he ſays, it ws a fitter thing to bang a wounded 

arm in, than a fing; and very prettily wheedles his reader into 

this opinion by a moſt gallant imagination, that bis ſguire might 
carry this Scarf about bim as a fawour of his caun er of bis w- 
fter's miſtreſs. But for the uſe he has found for this ſcarf, there 
is not any pretence from the original; where it is only ſaid the 
wound was bound up, without any mention of hanging the arm. 
After all, he is hard put to it ia his tranſlation 3 for being re- 
ſolv'd to have a Scarf, and oblig'd to mention Wool, we are left 
entirely at a loſs to know from whence he got the Jatter, 
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_  Þ "Behold! Piſander, urg'd by fate's decree, + 
Springs thro the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
755 Great Menelaus! To enhance thy fame; 
High-tow'ring in the front, the warriour came, 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown; 
The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 
| Nor pierc'd Piſander thro' Atrides* ſhield ; 
760 Piſander's fpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 
Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind; 
Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 
Like light'ning brandiſh'd his far-beaming ſword. 
765 His left arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhield ; 
His right, beneath, the cover d pole - axe held; 


A like paſſage recurs near the end of this book, where the 
Poet ſays the Locrians went to war without ſhield or ſpear, only 
armed, \ 


Tao: na? TugpdOw ods Ar. V. 716. 


Which laſt expreſſion, as all the Commentators agree, fignifies a 
| fling, tho' the word oÞev35vy is not uſed. Chapman here like- 
wiſe without any colour of authority, difſents from the common 
opinion ; but very inconſtant in his errours, varies his miſtake, 
and aſſures us, this expreſſion is the true Periphbrafis of a light 
hind of armour, call d a Jack, which all our archers uſed to ſerve 
in of old, and which were ever quilted with wool. 
y. 766. The cover d pole-axe.) Homer never aſcribes this wea- 
n to any but the Barbarians, for the battle-axe was not uſed 
2 wor by the politer nations. It was the favourite weapon of the 
Amazons, Eubathius. 
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(An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 
Diſtinct with ſtuds ; and brazen was the blade) 
This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow 
> The plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below; 
Shorn from the creſt, Arrides wav'd. his ſteel: 
Deep thro? his front the weighty faulchion fell. 
The craſhing bones before its force gave way; 
In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay; 
F Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 
The clotted eye · balls tumble on the ſhore. 
The fierce Atriues ſpurn'd him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and loud-exulting, faid. 
Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to fear; 
oO race perfidious, who delight in war! 


Already 


5. 779. The ſpeech of Menelaus.] This ſpeech of Menelaus 
over his dying enemy, is very different from thoſe with which 
Homer frequently makes his heroes inſult the vanquiſh'd, and 
anſwers very well the character of this good-natur'ds Prince. 
Here are no inſulting taunts, no cruel ſarcaſms, nor any: ſport- 
ing with the particular misfortunes of the dead: The invectives 
he makes are general, ariſing naturally from a remembrance 
of his wrongs, and being almoſt nothing elſe but a recapitu- 
lation of them. Theſe reproaches come moſt juſtly from this 
Prince, as being the only perſon among the Greeks who had 
receiv'd any perſonal injury from the Trojans, The apoſtro- 
phe he makes to Jupiter, wherein he complains of his proteR- 
ing a wicked pecple, has given occaſion” to cenſure Homer as 
guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax the Gods with in- 
Juſtice : But ſince, in the former part of this ſpeech, it is expre ſe- 
ly ſaid, that Jupiter will certainly puniſh the Trojans by the de- 
KruQtion of their city for violating the laws of — 4 
tter 


— 
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Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 
A Princeſs rap'd tranſcends a Navy ſtorm'd: 
In ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without th' aſſiſtance, or the fear of Fove. 
785 The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 
Our heroes ſlaughter d, and our ſhips on flame; 00 
Crimes heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory down, 

And whelm in ruins yon” flagitious town. 
O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and skies, 

790 Above the thought of man, ſupremely wiſe! 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 
A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and Juſt ! 


* 


latter part ought only to be confider'd as a complaint to Ja- 
piter fer delaying that vengeance : This reflection being no 
more thin what a pious ſuffering mind, griev'd at the flou- 
riſking condition of proſperous wickedneſs, might naturally fall 
into. Not unlike this is the complaint of the Prophet Feremiab, 
ch. 12, 5. 1. Righteous art thin, O T.ord, when J hag with 
thee : yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments, Wherefore doth 
the way of the wicked proſper * Wherefore are all they bappy that 
deal very treacheroujly ? 

Nothing can more fully. repreſent th, cruclty and injuſtice of 
the Trojans, than the obſervation with which Mene/aus finiſhes 
their character, by izying, that they have a more ſtrong, con- 
ſtant, and inſatiable appetite aſter bloodſhed and rapine, than 
others have to ſatisfy the moſt agreeable pleaſures and natural 


defires, 


The 
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5 The beſt of things beyond their meaſure; cloy ; 
Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy; 
The feaſt, the dance; whate'er mankind deſire, 
Ev'n the ſweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 


* 


But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 
oo In thirſt of ſlaughter, and in luſt of fight. 


v. 795. The beſt of things beyond their meaſure, chy.] Theſe 
words comprehend a very natural ſentiment, which perfectly ſhews 
the wonderful folly of men: They are ſoon weary'd with the 
- moſt agreeable things, when they are innocent, but never with 
the moſt toilſome things in the world, when injuſt and criminal, 
Euftathius, Dac ier. 

v. 797. The dance.) In the original it is call'd &uluwvy, the 
Blamelecſs dance; to diſtinguiſh (ſays Euftathius) what fort of 
dancing it is that Homer commends. For there were two kinds 
of dancing practis'd among the ancients, the one reputable, in · 
vented by Minerva, or by Caſtor and Pollux; the other diſho- 
neſt, of which Pan, or Bacchus, was the author. They were 
diſtinguiſh'd by the name of the tragic, and the comic or ſaty- 
ric dance. But thoſe which probably our Author commends 
were certain military dances us'd by the greateſt heroes. One 
of this ſort was known to the Macedonians and Perſi ans, prac- 
tis'd by Antiochys the great, and the famous Polyperebon. There 
was another which was danc'd in compleat armour, call'd the 
Pyrrhick, from Pyrrbicus the Spartan its inventor, which con- 
tinu'd in faſhion among the Lacedæmoniant. Scaliger the father 
remarks, that this dance was too laborious to remain long in 
uſe even among the ancients 3 however it ſcems that labour could 
not diſcourage this bold Critick from reviving that laudable kind 
of dance in the preſence of the Emperor Maximilian and his 
whole court. It is not to be doubted but the performance rais'd 
their admiration ; nor much to he wonder'd at, if they defir'd to 
ſee more than once ſo extrao:dinary 2 ſpectacle, we have it 
in his own words. Poctices, 15. 1. cap. 18, Hanc ſaltationem 
[Pyrrhicam] nos & ſeepe, & div, coram Divo Maæimiliano, 
IM Bonifacii patrui, non fine ſtupore totius Germaniæ, repræ- 
ſent avi mus. 
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This ſaid, he ſeiz d (while yet the carcaſs heav d) 
The bloody armour, which his train receivd: 
Then ſudden mix'd along the warring crew, 

And the bold ſon of Pylemenes ſlew. 
$05 Harpalion had thro' Aſia travell'd far, 
Following his martial father to the war; 
Thro' filial love he left his native ſhore, 
Never, ah never, to behold it more! 
His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to fling 
810 Againſt the target of the Spartan King; 
Thus of his lance difarm'd, from death he flies, 
| And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 
: Him, thro' the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, 
. The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the dead; 
815 Beneath the bone the glancing point deſcends, 
And driving down, the ſwelling bladder rends: 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, 
And · in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his ſoul away; 
= (Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground) 
28320 While life's red torrent guſh'd from out the wound- 
| En 


y. 819. Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground.) I can- 
not be of — opinion, that this ſimile was deſign'd to 
debaſe the character of Harpalion, and to repreſent him in a+ 
mean and diſgraceful view, as one who had nothing noble in him. 
I zather think from the character be gives of * 

0 
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Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In low proceſſion bore from off the plain. 


The penſive father, father now no more! 
Attends the mournful pomp along the ſhore, 


whoſe piety carry'd him to the wars to attend his father, and 
from the air of this whole paſſage, which is tender and pathe- 
tick, that he intended this humble compariſon only as a mor- 
tifying picture of human miſery and mortality. As to the 
verſes which Euftathins alledges for a proof of the cowardice of 
Harpalion, 


A d' fTdpwv olg Lo vog e'x4kilo ni6 & 4⁰ 
Io x 


The retreat deſcribed in the firft verſe is common to the great 
eſt heroes in Homer; the ſame words are apply'd to Deiphobus 
and Meriones in this bcok, and to Patroclus in the 16th, y. $17. 
of the Greek, The ſame thing in other words is ſa id even of the 
great Ajax, Il. 15, Y. 728. And we have Ulyſſes deſcrib'd'in tlie 
4th, y. 497. with the ſame circumſpeCtion and fear of the darts: 
tho" none of thoſe warriours have the ſame reaſon a» Harpalien 
for their retreat or caution, he alone being unarm'd, which 
circumſtance takes away all imputation of cowardice. 
v. 823. The penſive father, ] We have ſeen in the 5th Iliad 

the teath of Py/amenes general of the Paphlagonians : How comes 
he then in this place to be introduced as following the funeral 
of his ſon? FEuftathius informs us of a moſt ridiculous ſolution 
of ſome Criticks, who thought it might be the ghoſt of this 
unhappy father, who not being yet interr'd, according to the 
opinion of the ancients, wander'd upon the earth. Zenodotus 
not ſatisfy'd with this (as indeed he had little reaſon to be) 
chang'd the name Pylemenes into Kylamenes, Didymus thinks 
there were two of the ſame name; as there are in Homer two. 
Schedius's, two Eurymedons, and three Adraftus's, And others 
correct the verſe by adding a negative, were 3' & cht rarhp 
le ; his father did not follow bis chariot with his face batb'd in 
tears, Which laſt, if not of more weight than the reſt, is yet 
more ingeniouss Euftathius, Dacier. 

Nor did N valiant father 1 8 

Purſue the mournful along ere, * 

No 2 — —— th' untimely bier, | 

Or ſprinkle the cold aſhes with a tear, mY 
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825 And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed, 
And unreveng d, deplor'd his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving fight beheld. 
With pity ſoften d, and with fury fwell'd : 
His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 
830 And lov'd of all the Paphlagonian race! 
With his full ſtrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 
A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches mugh, and more for virtue fam'd, 
835 Who held his ſeat in Corineh's ſtately town; 
Polydus' fon, a ſeer of old renown. 
Oft had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or {low diſeaſe at home: 
He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 
840 And choſe the certain, glorious path to deaths, 


v. 840. And choſe the certain, glorious path to death.) Thus 
we ſee Eucbenor is like Achilles, who ſail'd to Trey, tho' he knew 
| he ſhould fall before it: This might ſomewhat have prejudic'd 
=_ the character of Achilles, every branch of which . to be 
| ſingle, and ſuperiour to all others, as he ought to be without a 
rival in every thing that ſpeaks a hero: Therefore we find two 
eſſential differences between Euchenor and Achilles, which pre- 
ſerve the ſuperiority of the hero of the poem. Achilles, if he 
had not fail'd to Troy, had enjoy'd a long life; but Eauchenor had 
been ſoon cut off by ſome cruel diſeaſe. Achilles being indepen- 
dent, and as a King, could have liv'd at eaſe at home, without 
being obnoxious to any diſgrace ; but Euchenor being but a pri- 
vate man, muſt either have gone to the war, or been expos d to 
an ignominious penalty. Euſtathius, Dac ier. 
| Beneath 
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Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 
The ſoul came iſſuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, unnerv'd, drop uſeleſs on the ground, 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 
Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field) 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th' Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperiour virtue ſway'd, 
o And “ he that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid. ® Nep- 


tune, 


v. 845. Nor knew great Hector, &c.] Moſt part of this book 
being employ'd to deſeribe the brave reſiſtance the Greeks 
made on their left under Idemeneus and Meriones ; the Poet now 
ſhifts the ſcene, and returns to Hector, whom he left in the 
center of the army, after he had paſs'd the wall, endeavour- 
ing in vain to break the phalanx where Ajax commanded. 
And that the reader might take notice of this change of place, 
and carry diſtintly in his mind each ſcene of action, Homer 
is very careful in « following lines to let us know that Hector 
ſil] continues in the place * he had firſt paſs'd the wall, 
at that part of it which was loweſt, (as appears from Sarpedon's 
having pull'd down one of its battlements on foot, 115. 12.) 
and which was neareſt the ſtation where the ſhips of Ajax were 
laid, becauſe that hero was probably thought a ſufficient guard 
for that part. As the Poet is ſo very exact in deſcribing each 
ſcene as in a chart or plan, the reader ought to be careful 
to trace each action in it; otherwiſe he will ſee nothing but 
confuſion in things which are in themſelves very regular and 
diſtinct, This obſervation is the more neceſſary, becauſe even 
in this place, where the Poet intended to ptevent any ſuch mi- 
ſtake, Dacier and other interpreters have apply'd to the preſent 
action what is only a recapitulation of the time and place deſcrib'd 
in the former boo 


But 
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But in the centre Hecter fix'd remain d, 
Where firſt the gates were fore d, and bulwarks gain d: 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 
(Their naval ſtation where th' Ajaces keep, 

855 And where low walls confine the beating tides, 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foes divides; 


Where late in fight, both foot and horſe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battel rag'd) 


There join d, the whole Bœotian ſtrength remains, 4 


860 The proud Ionians with their ſweeping trains, 

'  Locrians and Phthians, and th* Epaan force; 
But join'd, repel not Hector's fiery courſe. 
The flow'r of Athens, Stichins, Phidas led, 
Bias, and great Meneſthens at their head. 

865 Meges the ſtrong th' Epeian bands controul d- 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold; N 
The Phrbians Medon, fam 'd for martial might; 
And brave Podarces, active in the fight. 

This drew from Phylacus his noble line: 

o Iphiclus ſon: and that (Oilews) thine: 

(Young Ajax brother, by a ſtol'n embrace; 

He dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 

*. 861. Phthians.] The Phthians are not the troops of Achil- 


les, for theſe were call'd Phebiotes ; but they were the troops of 
Protefilaus and Philetetes, Euftathing, N By 


B 
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By his fierce ſtepdame from his father's reign 

; WH Expcll'd and exil'd, for her brother Main.) 

Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms employ 

Mixt with Bavtians, on the ſhores of Troy. 
Now fide by fide, with like unwearyd care, 

Each Ajax labour d thro? the field of war. 

So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 

d Force the bright plowſhare thro* the fallow ſoil, 
Join'd to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the ſhining ſhare; 
Oer their huge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, 
And ſtreams of ſweat down their ſow'r foreheads flow. 

5A train of heroes follow'd thro' the field, 

Who bore by turns great Ajax ſev'nfold ſhield; 
Whene'er he breath d, remiſſive of his might, 
Tir'd with th' inceſſant ſlaughters of the fight. 
His brave aſſociate had no following band, 


o His troops unpractis d in the fights of ſtand: 


v. 879. So when d lordly bulls, &c.] The image here given 
of the Ajaces is very lively and exact; there being no circum- 
ſtance of their preſent condition that is not to be found in the 
compariſon, and no particular in the compariſon that does not 
reſemble the action of the heroes. Their ſtrength and labour, 
their unanimity and nearneſs to each other, the difficulties they 
firuggle againſt, and the ſweat occafion'd by the ſtruggling, per- 
fectiy correſponding with the ſimile. 


For 
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For not the ſpear the Locrian ſquadrons wield, Ir. 

Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony ſhield; r. 
But kill d from far the flying ſhaft to wing. 
| Or whirl the ſounding pebble from the ling, 


895 Dex'traus with theſe they aim a certain wound, T 
Or fell the diſtant warriour to the grcun d. Wha 
Thus in the van, the Telamoniap train | If 
Throng'd in bright arms, a preſſing fight maintain; Wh, 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, - Wc. 

900 Thick ſtones and arrows intercept the «ky, MW 
The mingled tempeſt on the foes they pour; Ss PD 
Troy's ſcatt ring orders open to the ſhow'r. 

Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, | W 
And the gall'd 1ians to their walls retir'd ; A 


go5 But ſage Polydamaz, diſcreetly brave, 
Addreſs'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 


Tho? great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 1 

Impartial audience to a faithful friend : [F * 

To Gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 3 

910 And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own ; 0 

But in cool thought and counſel to excel, C 

4 | 


How widely differs this from warring well? 
Content with what the bounteous Gods have giv'n, 


Seek not alone t. engroſs the gifts of heay n. 


, To 


ww #£ 
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To ſome the pow'rs of blopdy war belong, 

To ſome, ſweet muſic, and the charm of ſong; 

o few, and wond'rous few, has Fove afſign'd 

\ wiſe, extenſive, all · conſid ring mind; 

Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, 
And towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs, _ 
If heav'n have lodg d this virtue in my breaſt, = 
ttend, O Hechor, what 1 judge the beſt. 0 
Sce, as thou mov'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread; 
And war's whole fury burns around thy head. 
Behold ! diftreſs'd within yon” hoſtile wall, ' 
How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall? 


What troops, out-number'd, ſcarce the war maintain? 


And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie ſlain ? 
Here ceaſe thy fury; and the Chiefs and Kings 


Convok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 


Whether (the Gods ſycceeding our deſires) 
To yon' tall ſhips to bear the Trejan fires; 


Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, | 
Contented with the conqueſt of the day. 

I fear, 1 fear, leſt Greece (not yet undone) 
Pay the large debt of laſt revolving ſun ; 


Achilles, 
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Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plains! 
= The counſel pleas d; and Hector, with a bound, 
9.40 Leap'd from his chariot on the trembling ground; 
Swift as he leap'd, his clanging arms reſound. 


Ty 


y. 937. Achilles, great Achilles, remains _ 

* On youder decks, and 2 the plains 
There never was a nobler encomium than this of Achilles, | 
ſeems enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor as Polydamas, to conving 
ſo intrepid a warriour as Hector, in how great danger the Trojan 
Rood, to ſay, Achilles ſees ws, © Tho' he abſtains from the 
he ſtill caſts his eye on the battel'; it is true, we an 
and yet _ our ground, but fill Achill 
are not ſafe.” This reflection makes hin 
gard of whom can turn the fate of armies, 


is this thought extended in the progreſs of the poem, where w 
ſhall ſee in the 16th book the 7 ) 


Z 
31 


no mention of any chariot but that of Au fince occurring it 
the battel; we muſt neceſſarily. infer, either that Homer 1 
neglected to mention the advance of the chariots, (a circum 
ſtance which ſhould not have been omitted) or elſe, that he it 
guilty here of a great miſtake in making Hector leap from his 
chariot. I think it evident, that this is really a flip of the 
Poet's memory: For in this very book, y. 533. (of the orig, 
we ſee Polites leads off his wounded brother to the place where 

- His chariot remain'd behind the army. And again in the next 
book, Hector being wounded, is carried out of the battel in his 
ſoldier's arms to the place where his horſes and chariot waited 
at à diſtance from the battel. | 


—— o 3 4% *Ta7po 
K620wv &*tyasles Dipov ex T76vs, 30þ ne)" mT; 
Quigg of! of diebe AI 13 Tontmuors / 
EA Lib. 14. y. 428. 
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To guard this poſt (he cry'd) thy art employ, 
And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Trey; 
Where yonder heroes fainr, I bend my way, 


4 And haſten back to end the doubtful day. 


This aid ; the tow'ring chief prepares to go, . 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow, | 


Thro) 


But what puts it beyond difpute, that the chariots continued 

all this time in the place where they firſt quitted them, is 

a paſſage in the beginning of the fifteenth book; where the 

Trojans being overpower'd by the Greeks, fly back over the wall 

bo trench, till came to the place where their chariots 
ood, i 


Ol pv 3} Ta AK 7, ER pivoileg. Lib. 15. J. N 


Neither Euftathius nor Dacier have taken any notice of this in» 
congruity, which would tempt one to believe they were wil» 
ling to overlook what they could not excuſe, I muſt honeſt- 
ly own my opinion, that there are ſeveral other negligences 
of this kind in Homer. I cannot think otherwiſe of the paſſage 
in the preſent book concerning Pylemenes ; notwithſtanding the 
excuſes of the Commentators which are there given. The ve- 
ry uſing the fame name in different places for different 

ſons, confounds the reader in the ſtory, and is what — 
would be better avoided : So that tis to no purpoſe to ſay, there 
might as well be two Pylæmenes't as two Schedius's, two Eu 
medons, two Opbeleſies's, &c. ſince it is more blameable to bi 
negligent in many inſtances than in one. Virgil is not free from 
this, as Macrobius has obſerv'd. Sat. I. 5 c. it5., But the a- 
bove-mention'd names are proofs of that Critick's being —_ 
miſtaken in affirming that Homer is not guilty of the ſame, It 
is one of thoſe many errors he was led into, by his partiality to 
Homer above Virgil. 

v. 948. And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow, J This 
ſimile is very ſhort in the original, and requires to be open'd 
a little to diſcover its full beauty. I am not of M. Dacier's 

Vo. IV. D opinion, 
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Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 


950 And bids anew the martial thunder riſe. 
To Panthus ſon, at Hector's high command, 
Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band : 
But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief be look'd, but look'd in vain; 
955 Deiphobus, nor Helenus the ſeer, 
Nor Afous ſon, nor Aſaus ſelf appear. 
For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly wound, 
Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground; 
- Some low in duſt (a mournful objeR) lay, 
960 High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſouls away. 

Far on the left, amid the throng he found 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrious, thus, th' impatient chief reprov'd. \ 


opinion, that the luſtre of Hecbor's armour was that which fur- 
niſh'd Homer with this image 3 3 it ſeems rather to allude to the 
lume u his helmet, in the action of ſhaking which, this 
ero is ſo frequently painted by our Author, and from thence 
_ diſtinguiſh'd by the remarkable epithet copub ee g. This is 
a very pleaſing image, and very much what the Painters call 
picture, I fancy it gave the hint for a very fine one in Spen- 
2 reſents the perſon of Contemplation in the figure 
of a — d man almoſt conſum'd with ſtudy, 


His locks adewn bis ſhoulders ſpread, 
As Fines fo with _—— 2115 
The moſſy branches of an oak balf dead. 


1 | l- 


70 


ifs 


- 
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Fs Ili-fared Faris! laye to womaakind, | | 
As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind 
Where is Deiphobus, where Aſius gone? 
The godlike father, and th' intrepid ſon? 
The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate, 

yo And great Othryoneus fo fear'd of late? 
Black fate hangs o'er: thee from th avenging Geds, 
Imperial Troy trom her foundations nods; 
Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 
And one devouring vengeance {ſwallow all. 
75 When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
la other battels I deſerv'd thy blame, 
Tho' then not decdlefs, nor unknown to fame: 
But ſince yen' rampart by thy arms lay low, 
go] ſcatter'd laughter from my fatal bow. 
The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie ſlain; 
Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain; 


v. 965, Ili-fated Paris.] The reproaches which Hector here 
caſts on Paris, give us the character of this hero, who in | 
things reſembles Achilles ; being (like him) unjuſt, violent, and 
impetuous, and making no diſtinction between the innocent and 
criminal. Tis he who is vbſtinate in attacking the entrench- 
ments, yet asks an account of thoſe who were ſlain in the at- 
tack from Paris; and tho' he ought to blame himſelf for their 
deaths, yet he ſpeaks to Paris, as if thro his cowardice he had 
ſuffer'd thel. to be ſlain, whom he might have preſery'd if he had 
fought couragiouſſy. Euflatbius. 


D 2 Deiphobus, 
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Deipbobus, and Helenas the ſeer: 
; Each now diſabled by a hoſtile ſpear, 
985 Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires ; 
This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires: 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 10 
Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 
But tis not ours, with forces not our own 
990 To combate; Strength is of the Gods alone. 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 14 
Around Polydamas, diſtain'd with blood, 
Cebrion, Phalces, ſtern Orthaus Rood, | 
995 Palmu;, with Polypates the divine, 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line: 
| (Who reach'd fair Lion, from Aſcanis far, 10 
The former day; the next, engag'd in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 
ooo That bears Fove's thunder on its dreadful wings, | 
Wide ofr the blaſted fields the tempeſt ſweeps, _ 
Then gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps; = 3 
Th afflicted deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; : 


The waves behind impel the waves before, 
1005 Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the ſhore, 


Thus 
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Thus rank on rank the chief battalions throng, 


Chief urg d on chief, and man drove man along: 
Far o'er the plains in dreadful orfer bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light. 
10 Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 
Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind. 
Before him flaming, his enormous fhield 
Like the broad ſun, ilumin'd all the field: 
His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; 
15 His piercing eyes thro? all the battel ſtray, 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 
Thus ſtalk'd he, dreadful; death was in his loox; 
Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argivg ſhook. 
20 The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ſtride 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus' the chief defy'd. 
Hector! come on, thy empty threats forbear : 
"Tis not thy arm, tis thund'ring Fove we fear: 
The skill of war to us not idly giv'n, 
25 Lo! Greece is humbled not by Trey, but heav'n. 
REY Maroon Fen Bo edn 28 


and 2 ſound of the original, which images the tumult and 
roaring of many waters. 


Kinda rah rorvÞaoio8oe cane 
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1030 


. 1035 


. Shalt run, forgetful of a warriour's fame, 


Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 

To force our fleet: The Greeks have hands, and hearts. 
Long e er in flames our lofty navy fall, 

Your boaſted city, and your god - built wall 

Shall fink beneath us, ſnoaking on the ground; 

And fpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round. 

The time ſhall come, when chas'd along the plain 
Ev'n thou ſbalt call on Fove, and call in vain; 

Ev'n thou ſhalt wiſh, to aid thy deſp'rate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe ; 


While clouds of friendly duſt conceal thy ſhame. 
ei 


Y. 1037. Clouds of friendly dufl.] A Critick might take occa- 
fion from hence, to ſpeak of the exact time of the year in 
which the actions of the Iliad are ſuppos'd to have hapben'd 
And (according to the grave manner of a learned Diſſertator) 
begin by informing us, that he has found it muſt be the ſun- 
mer ſeaſon, from the frequent mention made of clouds of 
duft : Tho' what he diſcovers might be full as well inferr'd 
from common ſenſe, the ſummer being the natural ſeaſon for 
a campaign. However he ſhould quote all theſe paſſages at 
large; and adding to the article of duff as much as he can find 
of the ſwweat of the heroes, it might fill three pages very much 
to his own ſatisfaction. It would look well to obſerve farther, 
that the fields are deſcrib'd flowery, 1/.2. Y. 546. that the 
branches of a tamarisk tree are flouriſhing, I. 10. y. 537. that 
the warriours ſometimes waſh themſelves in the ſea, II. 10. 
V. 674. and ſometimes refreſh themſelves by cool breezes from 
the ſea, I. 11, 5. 762. that Diomed ſleeps out of his tent on 
the ground, I. 10. Y. 170, that the flies are very buſy about 
the dead body of Patroclus, I. 19. y. 30. that Apoligcovers the 
body of Hector with a cloud to prevent its being ſcorch'd, J. 3x 
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As thus he ſpoke, behold, in open view, 
On ſounding wings a dexter eager flew. 


040 To Fove's glad Omen all the Grecians riſe, 


And hail, with ſhouts, his progreſs thro' the skies: 

Far-echoing clamours bound from ſide to fide; 

They ceas'd; and thus the Chief of Troy reply d. 
From whence this menace, this inſulting ſtrain? 


045 Enormous boaſter! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 


So may the Gods on Hector life beſtow, 
(Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 


All this would prove the very thing which was ſaid at firſt, 
that it was ſummer, He might next proceed to enquire, what 
preciſe critical time of ſummer? And here the mention of 
new-made honey in II. 11. y. 771. might be of great ſer- 
vice in the inveſtigation of this important matter : He would 
conjecture from hence, that it muſt be near the end of ſum- 
mer, honey being ſeldom taken till that time; to which ha- 
ving- added the plague which rages in book 1. and remark'd, 
that infections of that kind · generally proceed from the ex- 
tremeſt heats, which heats are not till near the autumn; the 
learned enquirer might hug himſelf in this diſcovery, and con- 
clude with triumph, . 

If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put in 
practice, he may ſee what Boſſu has done to determine the pre- 
Ciſe ſeaſon of the AZneid, lib. 3. ch. 12. The memory of that 
learned Critick fail'd him, when he produc'd as one of the proofs 
that it was autumn, a paſlage in the 6th book, where the fall 
of the leaf is only mention'd in a ſmile. He has alſo found out 
a beauty in Hemer, which few even of his greateſt admirers can 
believe he intended; which is, that to the Violence and fury of 
the Iliad he artfully adapted the beat of ſumer, but to the 
Odyſſey the cooler and maturer ſeaſon of autumn, to correſpond 
with the ſedateneſs and prudence of Ulyſſes, | 


D 4 But 
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But ſuch as thoſe of Fove's high lineage born, 
The blue-ey'd maid, or He that gilds the morn.) 
As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 
1050 Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
And thou, imperious! if thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: 
That giant-corle, extended on the ſhore, 
Shall largely feaſt the fowls with ea and gore. 
1055 He faid, and like a lion talk'd along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his foll'wing hoſt : The Grecian train 
With anſwering thunders filfd the echoing plain; 
A ſhout that tore heay'n's concave, and above 
1060 Shook the fir d ſplendors of the throne of Fove. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Juno deceives Jupiter by the Girdle of 
Venus. 


Eſtor ſitting at the table with Machaon, is alarm'd 
N with the encreaſing clamour of the war, and ha- 
ſtens to Agamemnon: On his way he meets that Prince 
with Diomed and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the ex- 
tremity of the danger. Agamemnon propoſes to make 
their eſcape by night, which Ulyſles withſiands ; to which 
Diomed adds his advice, that, wouuded as they were, 
they ſhould 7 „ and encourage the army with their 
preſence ; which advice is purſued. Juno ſeeing the par- 
tiality of Jupiter to the Trojans, forms a deſign to over- 
reach him; ſhe ſets off her charms with the utmoſt care, 
and (the more ſurely to enchant him) obtains the ma- 
gick girdle of Venus. She then applies herſelf to the God 
of Sleep, and with ſore difficulty, perſuades him to ſeal 
the eyes of Jupiter; this done, ſhe goes to mount Ida, where 
the God, at firſt ſight, is raviſh'd with her beauty, ſinks 
in her embraces, and is laid aſleep. Neptune takes ad- 
vantage of his ſlumber, and ſuccours the Greeks: Hec- 
tor is ſtruck to the ground with a prodigious ſtone by A- 
Jax, and'carry'd off from the battel : Several actions ſuc- 
ceed; till the Trojans much diſtreſt d, are obliged to 
give way: The leſſer Ajax ſignalixes himſelf in a par- 
ricular manner, | 


THE 


1 


THE 
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OF THE 


I'L 1 


UT nor the genial feaſt, nor lowing bowl, 
Could charm. the cares of Nefor's watchful 


ſoul ; 
His ſtartled ears th” encreaſing cries attend; 


Then thus, impatient, to his wounded friend. 
What 


* The Poet, to advance the character of Nefor, and zive us 

a due eſteem for his conduct and circumſpection, repreſents him 
as deeply ſollicitous for the common good: In the very article 
of mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he is all atten- 
tion to learn the fate and iſſue of the battel: And through 
his long uſe and skill in martial events, he judges from the 
nature of the uproar ſtill rn that the fortune of = 
* | 


38 Ho MEN. ILIAD. Book XIV, 
5 What new alarm, divine M#chaon, fay, Fi 
What mixt events attend this mighty day? 

Hark! how the ſhouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the flect! | 


Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 
to Let Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, 
Refreſh thy wound, and cleanſe the clotted gore; 
While I th adventures of the day explore. 

He ſaid; and ſizing Thraſimedes ſhield, 
(His valiant offspring) haſten'd to the field;- 


15 (That day, the fon his father's buckler bore) 


Then ſnateh d a lance, and iffſu'd from the door. 
Soon as the proſpect open d to his view, 
His wounded eyes the ſcene of ſorrow knew; 


y\ 


ph held no longer in ſuſpenſe, but inclines to one Ade. Eu- 
4114. ä 
of v. 1. But nor the genial feaſt.) At the end of the 11th hook 
we left Neſtor at the table with Machaon, The attack of the 
'  entrenchments, deſcrib'd thro* the 12th and 13th books, haps 
| pen'd while Neftor and Machaon fate at the table; nor is there 
any. improbability herein, ſince there is nothing perform'd in 
thoſe two books, but what might naturally happen in the ſpace 
ef two hours. Homer conſtantly follows the thread of his narra- 
tion, and never ſuffers his reader to forget the train of action, or 
the time it employs. Dacier. 
"BY. Yo. Let Hecamede the bath are.] The cuſtom of wo- 
men officiating to men in the bath was uſual in ancient times. 
Examples ate frequent in the Odyſſey. And it is not at all more 
odd, or to be ſneer'd at, than the cuſtom now us'd in France, of 


Valeti de chaibres arefſing and undrefling the ladies. 


Dire 
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Dire difarray ! the rumult of the fight, 

20 The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight: 
As when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface ſleeps, 
The waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps; 


y. 21. As when old Ocean's filent ſurface ſſeepr.] There are 
no where more finiſh'd pictures of nature, than thoſe which Ho- 
mer draws in ſeveral of his compariſons. The beauty however 
of ſome of theſe will be loſt to many, who cannot perceive the 
reſemblance, having never had opportunity to obſerve the 
things themſelves. The life of this deſcription will be moſt 
ſenſible to thoſe who have been at ſea in a calm: In this con- 
dition the water is not entirely motionleſs, but ſwells gently 
in ſmooth waves, which flutuate backwards and forwards in 
a kind of balancing motion: This ſtate continues till a rifing 
wind gives a determination to the waves, and rolls em one 
certain way. There is ſcarce any thing in the whole compaſs 
of nature that can more exactly repreſent the ſtate of an irre- 
folute mind, wavering between two different deſigns, ſome- 
times inclining to the one, ſometimes to the other, and then 
moving to that point to which its reſolution is at laſt deter- 
min'd. Every circumſtance of this compariſon is both beau- 
tiful and juſt ; and it is the more to be admir'd, becauſe it is 
very difficult to find ſenſible images proper to repreſent the mo- 
tions of the mind; wherefore we but rarely meet with ſuch com- 
pariſons even in the beſt Poets. There is one of great beauty 
in Virgil, upon a ſubject very like this, where he compares his 
hero's mind, agitated with a great variety and quick ſucceſſion 
of thoughts, to a dancing light reflected from a veſſel of water 
in motion. 


Cuncta widens, magno curarum fluct᷑uat eftu, 

Atque animum, nunc buc, celerem, nunc dividit illac,, 
In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat. 
Sicut aguæ tremulum labris ubi lumen abents 

Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine lung, 

Omnia perwolitat late loca; jamgue ſub auras 
Erigitur, ſummique ferit Jaguearia te#i. | 


While 


£6 
ke.) 


- „ 
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While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, - 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the sky, 
25 The maſs of waters will no wind obey; 

Fove ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. 
While wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylian ſage; 
To join the hoſt, or to the Gen'ral haſte, - 

zo Debating long, he fixes on the laſt : 

Yet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly; 
Blows echo blows, and all or kill, or die. 

35 Him, in his march, the wounded Princes meet, 
© By tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet. 


5. 30. He fixes on the laſt.] Neſtor appears in this place a 
great friend to his Prince; for upon deliberating whether he 
mould ge through the body of the Grecian hoſt, or elſe repair 
to Agamemnon's tent; he determines at laſt, and judges! it the 
beſt way to go to the latter. Now becauſe it had been ill con- 
certed to have made a man of his age walk a great way round 
about in queſt of his commander, Hemer has order'd it fo, that 
he ſhould meet Agame mnon in his way thither. And nothing 
cbuld be better imagin'd than the reaſon, why the wounded 
Princes left their tents 5 they were impatient to behold the bat- 
tel, anxicvs for its ſucceſs, and defirous to inſpirit the ſoldiers 
by their preſence. The Poet was obliged to give a reaſon ; for 
in Epic Poetry, as well as in Dramatic, no perſon ought to be 
intceduced without ſome neceflity, or at leaſt ſome probability, 
for his appearance, Euftathins, 
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The King of Men, Ulyſſes the divine, 
And who to Tydens owes his noble line. 
Their ſhips at diſtance from the battel ſtand, 
o (In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand ; 


Whoſe 


y. 39 . Their ſhips at diſtance, &c.)] Homer being always care- 
ful to diſtinguiſh each ſcene of action, gives a very particular 
deſcription of the ſtation of the ſhips, ſhewing in what manner 
they lay drawn up on the land. This he had only hinted at 
before ; but here taking occaſion on the wounded heroes com- 
ing from their ſhips, which were at a diſtance from the fight 
(while others were engag'd in the defence of thoſe: ſhips where 
the wall was broke down) he tells us, that the ſhore of the 
bay (comprehended between the Rbætean and Sigean promon- 
tories) was not ſufficient to contain the . ſhips in one line: 
which they were therefore obliged to draw up in ranks, ranged 
in parallel lines along the ſhore. How many of theſe lines 
there were, the Poet does not determine. M. Dacier, without 
giving any reaſon for her opinion, ſays they were but two ; one 
advanced near the wall, the other on the verge of the ſea. But- 
it is more than probable, that there were ſeveral intermediate 
lines; fince the order in which the veſſels lay is here deſcrib'd 
by a metaphor taken from the ſteps of a ſcaling- ladder; which 
had been no way proper to give an image only of two ranks, 
but very fit to repreſent a greater, , tho* undetermin'd number. 
That there were more than two lines, may likewiſe be inferr'd 
from what we find in the beginning of the T1th book ; where 
it is ſaid, that the voice of Diſcord, ſtanding on the ſhip of U- 
Met, in the middle of the fleet, was heard as far as the ſtations 
of Achilles and Ajax, wwheje ſhips were drawn up in the two 
extremities : Thoſe of Ajax were neareſt the wall (as is expreſ- 
ly ſaid in the 682d verſe of the 14th book, in tbe orig.) and 
thoſe of Achilles neareſt the ſea, as appears from many paſlages 
ſcatter'd thro' the Iliad. 

It muſt be ſuppos'd, that thoſe ſhips were drawn higheſt 
upon land, which firſt approached the ſhore ; the firſt line 
therefore conſiſted of the ſe who firſt diſembark'd, which were 
the ſhips of Ajax and Protef/aus ; the latter of whom ſeems 
mention'd in the verſe above cited of the 13th book, only to 
give oceaſion to obſerve this, for he was ein 26 5" 


* 
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Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 
At length, beſide the margin of the main, 
Rank above rank, the crouded ſhips they moor ; 
| Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) 
| 45 Supported on their ſpears, they took their way, 
Unfit to fight, but anxious for the day. 
Neftor's approach alarm'd each Grecian breaſt, 4 
Whom thus the Gem ral of the hoſt addreſt. 
O grace and glory of th' Achaian name! 
50 What drives thee, Neſlor, from the field of fame? 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 
= Our fleets in aſhes, and our heroes Kill'd? 
Such was- his threat, ah now too ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. 


| 


firſt of the Creetr., And accordingly we Gall fee in the 1 
book, It is his hip that is firſt attack'd by the Trojans, as & lay 
the neareſt to them. | | 
We may likewiſe gueſs how it happens, that the hips of A 
ebilles were placed neareſt to the ſea ;z for in the anſwer of 4 
odilles to Ulyſſes in the gth book, y. 432+» he mentions a naval 
expedition he had made while Ag amemnon lay ſafe in the camp! 
So that his ſhips at their returh did naturally He next the ſea} 
which, without this confideration, might appear a ſtation nit 
ſo becoming this hero's — | 
y. 47. Neftor's approach alarm d.] That fo laborious a per- 
fon as Neſtor has been deſcribed, ſo indefatigable, ſo little in- 
_ Qulgent of his extreme atze, and one that never receded from the 
Jn ch to meet ns 3 8 uu — 2 
nees with amazement, w w | 


7 


Js 


zu ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 
Againſt your King, nor will one chief engage? 
And have I liv'd to ſee with mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe? 
Gerenian Neftor then. So Fate Has will'd ; 
And all- oonfirming Time has fate fulfill'd. 
Not he that thunders from th* aereal bow r, 
Not Fove himſelf, upon the paſt has pow'r. 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoaking on the ground: 
5 Ey'a to the ſhips their conqu'ring arms extend. 
And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heaPh aſcend. 
On ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thoughts 
In ſuch diſtreſs if counſel profit ought; 

Arms cannot much: Tho' Mars our ſouls incite, 
o Theſe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 
To him the Monarch. That our army bends, 

That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 
And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 

And beſt defence, lies ſmoaking in the duſt: 

5 All this from Fove's afflictive hand we bear, 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 

Paſt are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 
And all his favour, all his aid confeſt; 
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Now 
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Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battel ties, 

$0 And lifts the Trojan glory to the skies. | 
- Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 
And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 
Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night: 
Then, if impetuous Trey forbear the fight, 

85 Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each ſail for flight. 


v. $1, Ceaſe we at length, 2 either does nt 
know what courſe to take in this diſtreſs, or only ſounds the 
ſentiments of his nobles (as he did in the ſecond book of the 
whole army.) He delivers himſelf firſt after Neſtor's ſpeech, u 
it became a counſellor to do, But knowing this advice to be 
diſhonourable, and unſuitable to the charater he aſſumes ell 
where I dpa wiv To: Teaaudv, Ce. and confidering that he 
ſhould do no better than abandon his poſt, when before he had 
threaten'd the deſerters with death he reduces counſel 
into the form of a proverb, diſguifing it as handſomly as he 
can under a ſentence. It is better, to ſbun an evil, &c. It is 
obſervable too how he has qualify'd the expreſſion: He does not 
fay, to Hun the battel, for that had been unſoldierly; but he 
ſoftens the phraſe, and calls it, to ſhun evil: And this word evil 
he applies twice together, in adviſing them to leave the engage» 
ment. | | | 
It is farther remark'd, that this was the nobleſt nity 
for a General to try the temper of his officers 3 for he knew 
that in a calm of affairs, it was common with moſt people 
either out of flattery or reſpect to ſubmit to their leaders: 
But in imminent danger, fear does not bribe them, but every 
one diſcovers his very ſoul, valuing all other conſiderations, it 
regard to his ſafety, but in the ſecond place, He knew the men 
he ſpoke to were prudent perſons, and not eaſy to caſt them- 
ſelves into a precipitate flight, He might likewiſe have 
mind to recommend himſelf to his army by the means of his 
officers ; which he was not very able to do of himſelf, angry a 
they were at him, for the affront he had offer d Achilles, and 
by conſequence thinking him the Author of all their preſent 
cala mities. Euftathins, F'Y | 
Bette 


| 
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Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 
Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 
Thus he. The ſage Ulyſſes thus replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes. 
o What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous heart? 


Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner powirs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours! 


» hoſt, by Fove endu'd with martial might, 
the Ws And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight: 

1 Advent'rous combats and bold ware to wage, 
L. Employ'd our youth, and yet employs our age. 
- And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain? 
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And have whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in vain ? 
oo In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 
Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a -Greek ſhould hear. 
Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 
To think ſuch meannefs, or the thought declares? 


v. 92. Oh were t ay the cur meaner pow”rs, 

; And 8 of -m % but 5 Jae 
This is a noble complement to his country and to the Grecian 
army, to ſhew that it was an impoſſibility for them to fol- 
low even their General in any thing that was cowardly, or 
— tho' the lives and ſafeties of em all were concern d 

it, | 


And 


105 The banded legions of all Greece obey ? 


115 Like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wiſe. 
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And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſov'reign ſway 


Is this a Gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight, 
While war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers fight ? 
What more could Troy ? What yet their fate denies 


Thou giv'ſt the foe: all Greece becomes their prize, 


110 No more the troops, (our hoiſted fails in view, 
Themſelves abandon d) ſhall the fight purſue, E 
Thy ſhips firſt flying with defpair ſhall ſee, a 


And owe deſtruction to a Prince like thee, 
Thy juſt reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 


Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, . 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaſt. | 
Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 


Ought, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 


I And comes it ev'n from him wv reign fway 
ns The banded kd all * 457 8 


As who ſhould ſay, that another man might E. ha ve utter's 
the ſame advice, but could not be a perſon of prudence ; or 
if he had prudence, he _— not be a governour, but a 
vate man; or if a governou e 
Ciplin'd and * arm ly, if he had an army fo con- 
dition'd, yet it could not large and numerous an one as that 
= ud gore fo hogs ee as tht 
Hattet. 
v. 118, N nf. rang This nearly reſem- 
2 ns, where in times of trouble and 
. of what age or quality ſoever, was invited 
2, opinion with 122 by the publick eryer. 


Tydide; 
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Idides cut him ſhort, and thus began. 
Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 
Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 
Young tho? he be, diſdain not to obey; 
A youth, who from the mighty Tydexs ſprings; - 
May ſpeak to Councils and aſſembled Kings. 
Hear then in me the great Oenides' ſon, 
Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 
Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall. 
With three bold ſons was gen'rous Prothous bleſt, 
Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 


y, 120.] This ſpeech of Diomed is na urally introduced, be · 
Finning with an anſwer, as if he had been call'd upon to 
give his Advice. The counſe] he propoſes was that alone 
which could be of any real ſervice in their preſent exigency : 
However, ſince he ventures to adviſe where Ulyſſes is at a 
loſs, and Neftor himſelf filent, be thinks it proper to apolo- 
tire for this liberty by reminding them of his birth and de- 
ſcent, hoping thence to add to his counſel a weight and au- 
thority which he could not from his years and experience. It 
can't indeed be deny'd that this hiſtorical digreſſion ſeems more 
cut of ſeaſon than any of the ſame kind which we fo frequently 
meet with in Homer, fince his birth and parentage muſt have 
deen ſufficiently known to all at the fiege, as he here tells them. 
This muſt be own'd a defect not altogether to be-excus'd in the 
Poet, but which may receive ſome alleviation, if conſider'd as a 
fault of temperament. For he had certainl EN inclina- 
don to genealogical ſtories, and too frequently takes occaſion to 
patify this humour, f 


Mela: 
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Melas and Agrins, but (who ſurpaſt 
The reſt in courage) Oeneus was the laſt, 
From him, my Sire. From Calydon expell'd, 
135 He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwelld; 
The Monarch's daughter there ({o Fove ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd: 
There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till'd, | 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, | 
140 And num'rous flocks that whiten d all the field. 
Such Tydens was, the foremoſt once in fame! 'J 
Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 
Then, what for common good my thoughts inſpire, 
Attend, and in the fon, reſpect the fire. | 4 
145 Tho' ſore of battel, tho' with wounds oppreſt, 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt, 
Advance 


V. 135. He paſt to Argos.] This is a very artful calour : He 
calls the flight of his father for killing one of his brother, 
travelling and dwelling at Argos, without mentioning the cauſe 
and occaſion of his retreat. What immediately follows ( 
Jove ordain'd) does not only contain in it a diſguiſe of hi 
Foes but is a juſt motive likewiſe for our compaſſion, Es- 
atbDIus, = 
V. 146. Let each go forth and animate the reſt.) It is worth 
a remark, with what management and difcretion the Poet has 
brought theſe four Kings, and no more, towards the engage* 
ment, ſince theſe are ſufficient alone to perform all that 
he requires. For Neftor propoſes to them to enquire, if there; 
be any way or means which prudence can dire& for their 


ſecurity, Agamemnon attempts to diſcover that method. 115 
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\dyance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 

ho' not partaker, witneſs of the war. 

But leſt new wounds on wounds oferpower us quite, 
Beyond the miſlile jav'lia's ſounding flight, 

gafe let us ſtand; and from the tumult far, 

Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſtant war. 

He added not: The liſt 'ning Kings obey, 

Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 


. 


he God of Ocean (to inflacze their rage) 

ppears a Warriour furrow'd o'er with age; 

Preſt in his own, the Gen'ral's hand he took, 

nd thus the venerable Hero ſpoke. 

Atrides, lo! with what diſdainful eye 

Achilles ſees his country's forces fly: 

Blind impious man! whoſe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride, | | 

So may he periſh, ſo may Fove diſclaim 

The wretch relentleſs, and o'erwhelm with ſhame! 


lyſſes refutes him, as one whoſe method was diſhonourable, 
but propoſes no other project. Diomed ſupplies that deficiency, 
and ſhews what muſt be done: That wounded as they are, 
they ſhould go forth to the battel; for though they were not 
able to engage, yet their preſence wou!d re-eſtabliſh their affairs 


re» WIL) 4etaining in arms thoſe who might otherwiſe quit the field. 
wat This counſel is embrac'd, and readily obey'd by the reſt, Eu- 


u_ athiugg 


Bur 


165 But heav'n forſakes not thee: Oer yonder ſands 
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Soon fhalt thou view the ſeatter d Trejan bands 

Fly diverſe; while proud Kings, and Chiefs renown', 
Driv'a heaps on heaps, with clouds involv d around 
Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels employ 


170 To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 


He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amid the warring crew ; 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the ſhout encountring armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field; 


[x75 Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound 


Of him, whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground, 

Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, | 

And grizly war appears a pleaſing ſight. 
Meantime Saturnia from Olympus brow, 


180 High-thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below ; 


With 


v. 179. . e 1 dar't know 
bolder fiction i antiquity, than t Jupiter's being de. 
ceivd and laid aſleep, or that has a greater air of  impiety 
and abſurdity. Tis an obſervation of Monſ. de St. Ewremond 
7 the ancient poets, * every one will agree to: That 

it — ſurprizing enough to find them ſo ſcrupulous to pres 

abability, i in actions purely human; and ſo ready 
ce — violate it in repreſenting the actions of the Gods. Even 
« thoſe who have ſpoken more ſagely than the reſt, of their 
«-nature;, could not forbear to ſpeak extravagantly of their 
« conduct. When they eſtabliſh their being and their attri- 
«© butes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, 425 
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With joy the glorious confli& ſhe ſurvey'd, 

Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 

But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height 

She ſees her Fove, and trembles at the fight. 
Fove 


ce ſectly wiſe, and perfectly good: But the moment they re- 
« preſent them acting, there's no weakneſs to which they do 
«© not make em ſtoop, and no folly or wickedneſs they do not 
© make em commit.“ The ſame author anſwers this in an- 
other place by remarking, *© That truth was not the inclina- 
e tion of the firſt ages: a fooliſh lye or a lucky falſhood .ga 
© reputation to impoſtors, and pleaſure to the credulous. "Twat 
“ the whole ſecret of the great and the wiſe, to govern the 
6 ſimple and ignorant herd. The vulgar, who pay a profound 
© reverence to myſterious errors, would have deſpiſed plain 
*f truth, and it was thought a piece of prudence to deceive. 
te them. All the diſcourſes of the ancients were fitted to ſo 
© advantageous a deſign. There was nothing to be ſeen but 
« fictions, allegories, and fimilitudes, and nothing was to appear 
&« as it was in itſelf,” 

I muſt needs, upon the whole, as far as I can judge, give 
up the morality of this fable; but what colour of excuſe for 
it Homer might have from ancient tradition, or what myſtical 
or allegorical ſenſe might attone for the appearing impiety, 
is hard to be aſcertain'd at this diſtant period of time, That 
there had been before his age a tradition of Jupiter's being 
laid aſleep, appears from the ſtory of Hereules at Coos, referr'd 
to by our author, v. 285. There is alſo a paſſage in Diodo- 
rus, lib, 1. c. 7. which gives ſome ſmall light to this fiction. 
Among dther reaſons which that hiſtorian lays down to prove 
that Homer travell'd into Ag ypt, he alledges this paſſage of the 
interview of Jupiter and June, Which he ſays was grounded 
an AZgyptian feſtival, wwberzon tbe nuptial ceremonzes of theſe two 


' deities were celebrated, at which time both their tabernacles, adorn- 


ed with all ſorts of Herbert, are carty'd by the prieſts to the top 
of a bigh mountain, Indeed as the greateſt part of the ceremo- 
nies of the ancient religions confiſted in ſome ſymbolical re- 
preſentations of certain actions of their Gods, or rather dei- 
* d mortals, ſo a great part of ancient posery -confiſted in 

Vo 1. IV, E the 


: 


185 Fove to deceive, what methods ſhall ſhe try, 
What arts to blind his all-beholding eye? 
At length ſhe truſts her pow'r; reſolv'd to prove 
* The old, yet ſtill ſucceſsful, cheat of love; 


— 


Againſt 


the * deſcription of the actions exhibited in thoſe ceremonies, 
The loves of Venus and Adonis are a remarkable inſtance of 
this kind, which, tho' under different names, were celebra- 
ted by annual repreſentations, as well in Agypr as in ſeveral 


carry'd in theſe feſtivals, ſeveral ancient . poets were indebted 
for their moſt happy deſcriptions. If the truth of this obſer- 
vation of Diodorus be admitted, the preſent paſſage will ap- 
pear with more dignity, being grounded. on relig ion; the 
conduct of the poet will be more juſtifiable, if that, which 
has been generally counted an indecent, wanton fiction, ſhould 
prove to be the repreſentation of a religious ſolemnity. Con- 
ſidering the great ignorance we are in of many ancient 
ceremonies, there may be probably in Homer many inci- 
dents entirely of this nature; wherefore we ought to be re- 
ſerv'd in our cenſures, leſt what we decry as wrong in the 
Poet, ſhculd prove only a fault in, his religion. And indeed it 
> would be a very unfair way to tax any people, or any age 
whatever, with groſſneſs in general, purely from the groſs 
or abſurd ideas or practices that are to be found in their reli- 
gions. * 

In the next place, if we have recourſe to allegory, (which 
ſoftens and reconciles every thing) it may be imagin'd that 
by the congreſs of Jupiter and Juso, is meant the mingling 
of the &tber and the air (which are generally ſaid to be figniſy'd 
by theſe two deities.) The ancients believ'd the ætber to be ig- 
"neous, and that by its kind influence upon the air, it was the 
cauſe of all vegetation: To which nothing more exactly cor- 
reſpands, than the fiction of the earth putting forth her flow- 
ers immediately upon this congreſs. Virgil has ſome lines in 


ble into this ſenſe. In deſcribing the ſpring, he hints as it 
ſomething of a vivifying influence was at that time ſpread 
| frem the upper heavens into the air. He calls Jupiter — 

7437 B50 | rea 
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nations of Greece and Af a: and to the images which were 


the ſecond Georgic, that ſeem a perfect explanation of the fa- 


0 
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Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, 
go And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms, | 


reſsly tber, and repreſents him operating upon his ſpouſe for 
Bs — all things. 


Tum pater omnipotens ſaecundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in gremia late deſcendit, & omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, feetus, 
Parturit. omnis ager, &c. 


| But, be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever may be 
| thought of this fable in a theological or philoſophical view, it is 
one of the moſt beautiful pieces that ever was produc'd by Po- 
etry, Neither does it want its moral: An ingenious modern wri- 
ter (whom I am pleas'd to take any occaſion of quoting) has gi- 

ven it us in theſe words. . 
« This paſſage of Homer may ſuggeſt abundance of inftruc- 
« tion to a woman who has a mind to-preſerve or recall the 
5 « affection of her husband. The care of her perſon and dreſs, 
- © with the particular blandiſhments woven in the Ceſtus, are 
e % ſo plainly recommended by this fable, and fo indiſpenſably 
t « neceſſary in every female who defires to pleaſe, that they 


e „need no farther explanation. The diſeretion likewiſe in co- 
p “ vering all matrimonial quarrels from the knowledge of others, 
- is taught in the pretended viſit to Tetbhyt, in the ſpeech 
« where Juno addreſſes herſelf to Venus; as the chaſte and pru- 
h „dent management of a wife's charms is intimated by the 
at * ſame pretence for her appearing before Jupiter, and by the 
** concealment of the Calle in her boſcm. I fhall leave this 
4 * tale to the conſideration of ſuch gocd houſwives, who are 
8 „never well dreſs'd but when they are abroad, and think it 
he „ neceſſary to appear more agreeable to all men living than 
* « their husbands: As alſo to thoſe prudent ladies, who, to 
1 ** avoid the appearance of being over- fond, entertain their huſ - 
in dands with indifference, averſion, ſullen filence, or exaſpe- 
a- rating language.“ 5. 
if 
ad 
K 
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Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, 
Sacred to dreſs, and beauty's pleaſing cares: 
With skill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. 


195 Touch'd with her ſecret Key, the doors unfold : 


-» 


Self-clos'd behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes; and round her body pours 


Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſhow'rs: 


The 


* 


5. 191. Swift to ber bright apartment ſe repairs, &c.] This 
paſſage may be of conſideration to the Ladies, and, for their 
ſakes, I take a little pains to obſerve upon it. Homer tells us 
that the very Goddeſſes, who are all over charms, never dreſs in 
ſight of any one: The Queen of Heaven adorns herſelf in pri- 
vate, and the doors lock after her. In Homer there are no Dieux 
des Ruelles, no Gods are admitted to the toilette. | 

I am afraid there are ſome earthly Goddeſſes of leſs pru- 
dence, who have loſt much of the adoration of mankind by 
the contrary practice. Lucretivs (a very good judge ih gal- 
Jantry) preſcribes as a cure to a deſperate lover, the frequent 
fight of his miſtreſs undreſs'd. June herſelf has ſuffer'd a 
little by the very Muſe's peeping into her chamber, fince ſome 
nice criticks are ſhock'd in this place of Homer, to find that 
the Goddeſs waſhes herſelf, which preſents ſome idea as if 
ſhe was dirty. Thoſe who have delicacy will profit by this 
remark. 

v. 198. Soft oils of fragrance.] The practice of Juno in 
anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable part 
of ancient Coſmetics, tho' entirely diſuſed in the modern arts 


of dreſs. It may poſſibly offend the niceneſs of modern la- 


dies z but ſuch of 'em as paint, ought to conſider that 
this practice might, without much greater difficulty, be 
reconciled to cleanlineſs. This paſſage is a clear inſtance of 
the antiquity of this cuſtom, and clearly determines againſt 
Pliny, who is of opinion that it was not fo ancient as thoſe 
times, where, ſpeaking of perfum'd unguents, he ſays, Qui 


primus 
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The winds perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 


do Thro' heav'n, thro? earth, and alFth* acreal way; 


Spirit divine! whoſe exhalation greets 
The ſenſe of Gods with more than mortal ſweets. 
Thus while ſhe breath'd of heav'n, with decent pride 
Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty d; 

| Part 


Y 


' * 
imus invenerit non traditur; iaeis temporibus non erant, lib. 13. 
c. 1. Beſides the cuſtom of anointing Kings among the eros, 
which the Chriſtians have borrow'd, there are ſeveral allu- 
fions in the Old Teſtament which ſhew that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them. The Pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of 
the gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make 
glad the heart of man, and the latter to give him a chearful 
countenance, - It ſeems moft probable that this was an ea+ 
ſtern invention, agreeable to the luxury of the Afaticks, a- 
mong whom the moſt proper ingredients for theſe unguents 
were produc'd; from them this cuſtom was propagated a- 
mong the Romans, by whom it was eſteem'd a pleaſure of a 
very refin'd nature. Whoever is curious to ſee inſtances of 
their expence and delicacy therein, may be ſatisfy'd in the 
— firſt chapters of the thirteenth book of Pliny's natural 
iſtory, | 
K Thus while ſhe breath d of beav'n, wen We have here 
a compleat picture from head to foot of the dreſs of the Fair 
Sex, and of the mode between two and three thouſand years 
ago. May have leave to obſerve the great ſimplicity of Ju- 
nos dreſs, in compariſon with the innumerable equipage of a 
modern toilette? The Goddeſs, even when ſhe is ſetting her- 
ſelf out on the greateft occaſion, has only her own locks to 
tie, a white veil to caſt over them, a mantle to dreſs her 
whole body, her pendants, and her ſandals. This the. Poet 
expreſsly ſays was all Ber * [74x u5owov ;) and one may 
reaſonably conclude it was + IK that was uſed by the greateſt 
Princeſſes and, fineſt Beauties of thoſe times. The good Eu- 
Hatbius is raviſh'd to find, that here are no waſhes for the 
face, no dyes for the hair, and none of thoſe artificial em- 
| E 3 belliſhment » 
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205 Part on her head in ſhining ringlets rolld, 


Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 


belliſhments fince in practice; he alſo rejoices not a little, that 
June has no looking-glaſs, tire-woman, or waiting-maid. One 
may preach till doomſday on this ſubject, but all the com - 
mentators in the world will never prevail upon a lady to ſtick 
one pin the leſs in her 1 ſhe can be conv that 
the ancient dreſs will better ſet off her perſon, 

As the Affatick: always furpaſs'd the Greciant in whatever re» 


garded magnificence and luxury, ſo we find their women far 


gone in the contrary extreme of dreſs. There is a paſlage in 
Tſaiab, Ch. 3. that gives us a particular of their wardrobe, 
with the number and uſeleſineſs of their ornaments ; and which 
I think appears very well in contraſt to this of Homer. The bra+ 
very Fl their tinkling ornaments about their ſeet, and their caull, 
and their round tires like the moon: The chains, and the brace- 
lets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of, the legs, 
and the beadbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings 
and noſe-jewels, the changeable ſuits of apparel, and the mantle, 
ond the wimples, and the criſping-pins, the glaſſes, and the fine 
linen, and the hoods, and the weils, 

I cculd be glad to ask the ladjes which they ſhould like 
beſt to imitate, the Greeks or the Afaticks ? I would defire 
thoſe that are handſome and well-made, to conſider, that the 
dreſs of June (which is the ſame they ſee in fatues) has ma- 
nifeitly the advantage of the preſent, in diſplaying whatever 
is beautiful: That the charms of the neck and breaſt are not 
leſs laid open, than by the modern ſtays; and that thoſe of 
the leg are more gracefully diſcover'd, than even by the hoop- 
petticoat : That the fine turn of the arms is better cbſerv d 
and that ſeveral natural graces of the ſhape. and body ap 
much more conſpicuous. It is not to be deny'd but the Aa- 
tick and our preſent modes were better contriv'd to conceal 
ſome people's defects, but I don't ſpeak to fuch people: J 
ſpeak only to ladies of that beauty, who can make any fa- 
ſhion prevail by their being ſeen in it; and who put others of 
their ſex under the wretc neceſſity of being like them in 
their habits, or not being like them at all. As fcr the reſt, 
let em follow the mode of Fudea, and be content with the 
name of A aticii. | 


1 


Around 


, 
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Around her next a heav'nly mantle flow'd, 
That rich with Palla, labour'd colours glow'd; 


210 A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound, 
Far-beaming pendants tremble in her car, 
Exch gemm illumin'd with a triple ſtar. 


Than new-fall'n ſnow, and dazling as the light. 
215 Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 
Thus iſſuing radiant, with majeſtic pace, 


And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves. 


= ww» as ww Ss l 


Euſtatbius. 


E 4 


Large claſps of gold the foldings gather d round, 


Then o'er her head ſhe caſts a veil more white 


97 


Forth from the dome th' imperial Goddeſs moves, | 
How, | 


v. 216, Thus iſſuing radiant, c.] Thus the Goddeſs comes 
from her apartment, againſt her ſpouſe, in compleat armour, 
The pleaſures of women moſtly prevail by pure cunning, and 
the artful management of their perſons ; for there is but one way 
for the weak to ſubdue the mighty, and that is by pleaſure, 
The Poet ſhews at the ſame time, that men of underſtanding 
are not maſter'd without a great deal of artifice and addreſs, 
There are but three ways whereby to overcome another, by 
violence, by perſuaſion, or by craft: Jupiter was invincible by 
main force; to think of perſuading was as fruitleſs, after he 
had paſs'd his nod to Achilles; therefore June was oblig'd of 
neceſſity to turn her thoughts entirely upon craft; and by the 
force of pleaſure it is, that ſhe inſnares and · manages the God. 


v. 218. And calls the mother of the Smiles and Loves.] Not- 


withſtanding all the pains June has been at, to adorn herſelf, 
the is ill conſcious that neither the natural beauty of her per- 
fon, nor the artificial one of her dreſs, will be ſufficient es 
wor 
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: . 
8 


How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd). 


220 Shall human ſtrifes celeſtial minds divide? 


Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 


And ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy ? 
| Let 


work upon a husband, She therefore has recourſe to the Ce- 
fut of Venus, as a kind of love-charm, not doubting. to en- 


flame his mind by magical , enchantment ; a folly which in 
e 


all ages has poſſeſt her ſex, To procure this, ſhe applies to 
the eſs of Love; from whom hiding her real deben un- 
der a feign'd flory, (another propriety in the character of the 
fair) ſhe obtains. the valuable preſent of this wonder-working 
girdle. The allegory of the Ceſlus lies very open, though the 
impertinences of Euſlatbius on this head are unſpeakable: In 
it are comprized the moſt powerful incentives to love, as well 
as the ſtrongeſt effe Fs of: the paſſion. "The juſt admiration of 
this paſſage has been always ſo great and univerſal, that the 
Cee of Venus is become proverbial. The beauty of the lines 
which in a few words comprehend this agreeable fiction, can 
ſcarce be equall'd : So beautiful an original has produc'd ve- 
ry fine imitations, wherein we may dbſerve a few additional 
ures, expreſſing ſome of the improvements which the affe- 
tion, or artifice of the fair ſex, have introduc'd into the 
art of love ſince Homer's days. Taſſo has finely imitated this 
deſcription in the magical girdle of Armida, Gieruſalemme li- 
berata, Cant. 16, — 


Teneri Sdegni, e Macide e tranguille 
Repulſe, e cari vexxi, e liete pact, 

' Sorrth, parrolette, e dolci fille 
Di piante, e foſpir tronchi, e molli bact, 


Monſ. de la Motte's imitation of this fiction is likewiſe won- 
derfully beautiful. | 


Ce tiſſu, le fimbole, & la cauſe d la fois, 
Du pouvoir d amour, du charme de ſes hix. 
Elle en flamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche ; 
D' ſourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche; 
| Paſſionne 
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Let heav'n's dread Empreſs (Cytheraa ſaid) 
Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 

25 Then grant me (ſaid the Queen) thoſe conqu'ring charms, 
That pow'r, which mortals and immortals warms, 
That love, which melts mankind in fierce deſires, 

And burns the ſons of heav'n with facred fires! 
For lo! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, | | 
zo Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of Gods!) 
Ocean and Tethys their od empire keep, 
On the laſt limits af the land and deep. | 


% Þ\ wh k - . , " 


Paſſionne la voix, en adoucit les ſons, 
Prete ces tours Beureux, plus # whey gue les raiſons ; 
Inſpire, pour teucher, ces tendres ftratagemes, 
Ces refus 'attirans, Pecueil” des ſages memes, 
Et la nature enfin, y woulut renfermer, 
Tout ce qui — & ce qui fait aimer. 
En prenant ce tiſſu, gue Venus lui preſente, 
Funon netoit que belle, elle devient charmante. : 
Les grates, & hes vis, les plaiſirs, & les jeux, 
Saurpris cherchent Venus, douteut, qui eſt des deux. 
L' amour mime tromp?, trouve Junon plus belle; 
Et ſon arg d la main, deja vole apres elle, 


Spencer, in his fourth book, Canto. 5. deſcribes a girdle of 
Venus of a very different nature; for as this had the power to 
raiſe up looſe deſires in others, that had a more wonderful 
faculty to ſuppreſs them in the perſon that wore it: But it had 
a moſt dreadful quality, to burft aſunder whenever tied about 
any but a chaſte boſom. Such a girdle, 'tis to be fear'd, would 
produce effects very different from the other: Homer's Coſtus 
would be a peace-maker to reconcile man and wife; but Spencer's 
Ceftus would probably deſtroy the good agreement of many a hap- 
BY couple, 
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In their kind arms my tender years were paſt; 
What-time old Saturn, from Olympus caſt, 

235 Of upper heav'n to Fove reſign'd the reign, 
Whelm'd under the huge maſs of earth and main. 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made the union ceaſe, 
Which held & long that ancient pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain, 

2401t I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again? 

Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay their age. 
She ſaid. With awe divine the Quecn of Love 
Obey'd the ſiſter and the wife of Fove : 

245 And from her fragrant breaſt the Zone unbrac'd, 
With various skill, and high embroid'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 

To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 

250 The kind deceit, the ſtill- reviving fire, 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

This on her hand the Cyprian Goddeſs lay'd ; 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſb, ſhe faid : 
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255 With ſmiles ſhe took the charm ; and ſmiling preſt 

The pow'rful Ceſizs to her ſnowy breaſt. 
Then Venus to the courts of Fove withdrew ; 

Whilſt from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew. 

Oer high Pieria theace her courſe ſhe bore, 2 

260 O'er fair Emathia's ever · pleaſing · ſnore, or 

Oer Hemus hills with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 

Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground. 

Then taking wing from Athos lofty ſteep, 

She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 

265 And ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep, 


Sweet 


v. 250, — And pref The pow'rful Ceflus to ber ſnowy 
breaſt. ] ö Euftathius takes ore the word Ceftus is not 
the name, but epithet only, of Yenus's girdle ; tho' the epithet 
has prevail'd ſo far as to become the proper name in common 
uſe, This has happen'd to others of our Author's epithets 3 
the word Pygmy is of the ſame nature. Yenus wore this girdle 
below her neck, and in open fight, but June hides it in her bo- 
ſom, to ſhew the difference of the two characters : It ſuits well 
with Venus to make a ſhew of whatever is engaging in her; but 
Juso, who is a matron of prudence and gravity, ought to be 
"a . ſpeeds to Lemnos be rolling de 
V. 264. s to 0'er the rollt 4 

And ſeeks the cave of Death's half brother, Sleep.]- 
In this fiction Homer introduces a new divine perſonage : It 
does not appear whether this God of Slecp was a God of He- 
mer's creation, or whether his pretenſions to divinity were of 
more ancient date. The Poet indeed ſpeaks of him as of one 
formerly active in ſome heavenly tranſactions. Be this as it 
will, ſucceeding Poets have always acknowledg'd his title. 
Virgil would not let his Tneid be without a perſon ſo proper 
or poetical machinery; tho? 1 7 employ d him with * 
es 
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Sweet:plealing Sleep! (Saturnia thus began? | 
Who ſpread'ſt thy empire o'er each God and Man; 


If 
70 


leſs art than his maſter, ſince he appears in the fifth book 
without provocation or commiſſion, only to deſtroy the Tro- 
jan Pilot. The criticks, who cannot ſee all the allegories which 
the commentators: pretend to find: in; Homer's divinities, muſt 
de obliged to acknowledge the reality and propriety ,of this; 
ſince every thing that is here ſaid of this imaginary Deity is 
juſtly applicable to Sleep. He is called the Brother of Death ; 
Aid to be protected by Night : and is employed very natural- 
ly to lull a husband to reſt in the embraces of his wife; 
which effect of this conjugal une even the modeſt Virgil has 
remarkid in the perſons of Vulcan and Venus, probably with an 
eye to this paſſage of Homer: 


A lacidumęuve petivit 


Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem. 


J. 264. To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put to it, 
to give a reaſon why June ſeeks for Sleep in Lemnos, Some 
finding out that. Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, inform 
us that it was a proper place of reſidence for him, wine being 
naturally a great provoker of Sleep. Others will have it, that 
this God being in love with Paſitha?, who reſided with ber ſi- 
| ſer the wife of Vulcan, in.Lemnos, it was very probable he might 

be found haunting near his miſtreſs. « Other commentators per- 
ceiving the weakneſs of theſe conjectures, will have it that Juse 
met Sleep here by mere accident; but this is contradictory to 
the whole thread of the narration, But who knows whether 
Hemer might not deſign this fiftion as a piece of raillery upon. 
the ſluggiſhneſs of the Lemnians ; tho“ this character of them 
does not: appear ? A kind of ſatire like that of Ariofto, who 
makes the Angel find Diſcord in a monaſtery ? Or like that oft! 
Beileau in his Lutrin, where he places Malleſſ in a dormitory” 
of the Monks of St. Bernard? [ 12912 4 ate 
„V. 266. Sweet-pleafing Sleep, &c.] Virgil. has copied ſome: 
part of this: converſation between Juno and Sleep, where he in- 
trodutes the ſame Goddeſs mak ing a requeſt to eus. Seas 
liger, Who is always eager to depreciate Homer, and zealous: 
to praiſe his favourite Author, has highly cenſured, —_— 
age: 


— 
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If &er obſequious to thy Fan's will, | 
0 Pow'r of Slumbers! hear; and favour ſtill. 
70 Shed thy ſoft dews on Fove's immortal eyes, 
While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that ſhine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, ſhall be thine; 
The 


ſage : But notwithſtanding this critick's judgment, an impar- 
tial reader will find, I don't doubt, much more art and beau- 
ty in the original than the copy. In the former, Juno endea- 
yours to engage Sleep in her defign by the promiſe of a proper 
and valuable pre ſent; but having formerly run a great hagard 
in a like attempt, he-is not prevail'd upon. Hereupon the 
Goddeſs, knowing his paſſion for one of the Graces, engages to 
give her to his deſires : This hope brings the lover to con» 
ſent, but not before he obliges June to confirm. her promiſe 
by an oath in the moſt ſolemn manner, the very words and 
ceremony whereof he preſcribes to her. Theſe are all beau- 
tiful and poetical circumſtances, moſt whereof are untouch'd+ by 
Virgil, and which Scaliger therefore calls low: and vulgar. He 
only makes June demand a favour, from Salus, which be had 
no reaſon to refuſe ;z_ and promiſe him a. reward, which it. does 
not appear he was fond of. The Latin Poet has indeed with 
great judgment added one circumſtance concerning the promiſe 
of children, 


m—& pulchra faciat te prole parentem. 


And this is very conformable to the religion of the. Romant, 
among whom June was ſappes'd to preſide over human births; 
— 7 does not appzar ſhe had any ſuch office in the Greek: 

Olog 7. $7 mt f | . 1 

— A ſplendid fectſtaal.] Notwithſtanding: the cavils of 
Scaliger, it may be allow'd that an eaſy chair was no impro- 
per preſent for Sleep. As to the footftool, Madam, Dacier's: 
obſervation is a very juſt one; that beſides its being a conve- 
niency, it was a mark of honour, and was far from preſent» 


3 ang 
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The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eaſe, 
275 When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pleaſe. 
Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 85 
Great Saturns heir, and empreſs of the skies! 
O'er other Gods I ſpread my eaſy chain; 
The Sire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
280 And his huſh'd waves lie ſilent on the main. 
But how, unbidden, ſhall I dare to ſteep q 
Fove's awful temples in the dew of ſleep? 


Ing any low or trivial idea. Tis upon that account we find it 
fo frequently mention'd in ſcripture, where the earth is call'd 
the foorflool of the throne of God, In FJeremiab, Fudea is call't 
(as a mark of diſtinion) the footſtool of the feet of God. La. þ 
ment. 2. V. 1. And be remember'd not the footflool of bis feet, in 
the day of bis wrath. We ſee here the ſame image, founded uo 
doubt upon the ſame cuſtoms. Dacter, 

y. 279. The Sire of all, old Ocgan.] “ Homer (ſays Plu- 
« tarch) calls the ſea Father of All, with a view to this doc- 
. trine, that all things were generated from water. Thales 
« the Milefian, the head of the Honick Set, who ſeems to have 
© been the firſt author of Philoſophy, affirmed water to be the 

e principle from whence all things ſpring, and into which all 
% things are reſolv'd ; becauſe the prolifick feed of all. ani- 
7% mals is a moiſture; all plants are nouriſhed by moi ſture 
« the very ſun and ſtars, which are fire, are nouriſhed by moi 
% yapours and exhalations z and conſequently he thought the 
1 Ib. was produc d from this element.“ Plut, Opin. of Phi- 

ib. 1. c-. 3 - | 

7. 281. But how, unbidden, &c.] This particularity is worth 
remarking ; Sleep tells Juno that he dares not approach Jupiter 
without his own order; whereby he ſeems to intimate, that a 
ſpirit of a ſuperiour kind may give itſelf up to a voluntary ceſſa- 
tion of thought and action, tho' it does not want this relaxati 
from any weakneſs or neceflity of its nature, 
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Long fince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand; 

$5 What-time, deſerting Nion's waſted plain, 

His conqu'ring ſon, Alcides, plow'd the main: 
When lo! the deeps ariſe, the tempeſts roar, 

And drive the hero to the Caan ſhore : 

Great Fove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 

go With rifing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 
Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether sky, 

But gentle Night, to whom 1 fled for aid, | 
(The friend of earth-and heav'n) her wings diſplay'd z | 
95 Impower'd the wrath of Gods and Men to tame, 


Evin Fove rever'd the venerable dame. 
Vain 
. 235, What-time, deſerting Ilion's wa ain, &c. ] One 
4 — * from hence, ar te make Ain. uſeful and 


ſubſer vient to our defigns, it is not enough to cauſe the Ro» 
ry to reſemble truth, but we are to corroborate it by parallel 
prong which method the Poet uſes elſewhere. Thus many 
ve attempted great difficulties, and ſurmounted "em. So 
did Hercules, ſo did June, ſo did Pluto, Here therefore the 
Poet feigning that Sleep is going to praQtiſe inſidiouſſy upon 
ove, prevents the ſtrangeneſs and incredibility of the tale, by 
uaring it to an ancient ſtory z which ancient ſtory was, that 
Sleep had once before got the maſtery of Fove in the caſe of Her- 
cules, Euftathius, . = 
y. 296. Ev'n Jove rever'd the wenerable dame. Fupiter is 
repreſented as unwilling to do any thing that might be offen- 
five or ungrateful to Night ; the Poet (ſays Euftathius) inſtructa 
us by this, that a wiſe abd honeſt man will curb his — 
| re 
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Vain are thy fears (the Queen of heav'n replies, © | 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſtick eyes) 3 


Think'ſt thou that Troy has Fove's high fayour won, 
300 Like great Alcides, his all-conqu/fing ſon? 

Hear, and obey the miſtreſs of the skies, 

Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 

Forknow;-ttiy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 

The youngeſt Grace, Paſithaꝰ the divine. 


nk > SG a”. __ 


before any aweful an venerable perſon: Such was Night in re- 

gard of upiter, feign'd as an anceſtor, and honourable. on ac- 

count of her antiquity and power. For the Greek theology teaches 

that Night and Chaos were before all things. Wherefore it was 

held ſacred to obey the Nigbr in the conflicts of war, as we find 

= * admonitions of the heralds to Hector and Ajax in the th 
iad. 


Milton has made a fine uſe of this ancient opinion in rela- 
tion to Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his ſecond book, 
where he deſcribes the paſſage of, Satan thro' their empire. He 


calls them, 
Eldeft 1. 
* 17 __ 8. nature 
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; Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods 
That roar thra' hell, and bind th' invoking Gods: 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
And ſtretch the other o'er the facred Main. 
Call the black Gods that round Saturuus dwell, 
o To hear, and witneſs from the depths of hell; 
That ſhe, my lov'd one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſutha# the divine. 
The Queen aſſents, and from th' infernal bow'rs 
Invokes the fable Subtartarean powers, 

15 And thoſe who rule th? inviolable floods, 
Whom mortals. name. the dread. Titanian Gods. 
Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos ſmaaky. iſle, . 
They wing their way, and Imbrus* ea beat Gil, 

Thro' air unſeen involy'd in darkneſs glide, 
bo And light on Leos, on the point of Ide. 


v. 307. Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuflain 
oe And flretch the other ver the ſacred 5 Kc. 
There is ſomething. wonderfully. ſolemn in this manner of 


ſwearing propos d by Sleep to June, How anſwerable. is this 
idea to the dignity of the Queen of the Goddeſſes, where Earth, 
Ocean, and Hell itſelf, where the whole creation, all things 


_ _ inviſible, are call'd to be witneſſes of the oath of 
the Deity | * 
v. 311. That ſbe, my low'd one, &c.) Sleep is here made to re- 
t the words of Jus promi ſe, than which repetition nothing, 
think, can be more beautiful or better placed. The lover fred 
with thefe hopes, inſiſts on the promiſe, dwelling with pleaſure 
on each citcumſtance that relates to his fair one, The throne 
and footſtool, it ſcems, are quite. out of his head, 2 * 
(Mother 


* 
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(Mother of favages, whoſe echoing hills 

Are heard reſounding with a hundred rills) 

Fair Ile trembles underneath the God; 

Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod. 
325 There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 

To join its ſummit to the neighb'ring skies, 

Dark in embow'ring ſhade, conceal'd from ſight, 

Sate Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of night, 


 (Chalcis 


y. 323. Fair Ida tremblet.] It is uſually ſuppos'd at the ap» 
proach or preſence of any heavenly being, that upon their 
motion all ſhould ſhake that lies beneath 'em. Here the Poet 
giving a deſcription of the deſcent of theſe Deities upon the 
ground at Lectos, ſays that the loſtieſt of the wood trembled 
under their feet : Which expreſſion is to intimate the light- 
neſs and ſwiftneſs of the motions of heavenly beings ; the 
wood does not ſhake under their feet from any corporeal weight, 
but from a certain aweful dread and horrour. Euftathius. 

v. 328. In likeneſs of the bird of night.) This is a bird about 
the fize of a hawk, entirely black ; and that is the reaſon why 
Homer deſcribes Sleep under its form. Here (ſays Euftathiu:) 
Homer lets us know, as well as in many other places, that he 
is no * to _ language * = —_ 2 has _ 
very much from the dignity of this fition, in tranſlating 
the preſent lines in this — thy * | 


And there ſate Sleep in likeneſs of a foxw!, 
Which Gods do Chalcis call, All tho 40 owl. 


We find in Plato's Cratylus a diſcourſe of great ſubtilty, grounded 
chiefly on this obſervation of Homer, that the Gods and men 
call the ſame thing by different names. The Philoſopher ſup- 

ſes that in the original language every thing was expreſs'd 

a word, whoſe found was naturally apt to mark the nature 
of the thing ſignify d. This great work he aſcribes to the 
Gods, fince it required more knowledge both in the nature of 
ſounds and things, than man had attain'd to. This reſem- 
blance, he ſays, was almoſt loſt in modern- languages by 
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[chalcic his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

« Wo but call'd Cymindis by the race of earth) 
To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 

Great Fove ſurveys her with deſiring eyes: 


The God, whoſe light'ning ſets the heav'ns on fire; 
Thro' all his bofom feels the fierce defire ; 

35 Fierce as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz'd her charms, 
Mix d with her ſoul, and melted in her arms. 
Fix'd on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then preſs d her hand, and thus with tranſport ſpoke. 
| Why comes my Goddeſs from th' zthereal sky, 

340 And not her ſteeds and flaming chariot nigh? 

Then ſhe——1 haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 

Where the great parents of the deathleſs Gods, | 

The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 

On the laſt limits of the land and main. 

145 1 viſit theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 
] owe the nurſing of my tender years. 


S- 
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For 


unskilful alterations men had made, and the great licence they 
had taken in compounding of words. However, he obſerves 
there were yet among the Greeks ſome remains of this original 
language, of which he gives a few inſtances, adding, that many 
more were to be found in ſome of the barbarqps languages, 
that had deviated leſs from the original, which was fill pre- 
ſerv'd entire among the Gods. This appears a notion fo uncom- 
mon, that I could not forbear to mention it. 

5. 34.5,—To whoſe indulgent cares I owe the nurſing, &c.] 


' The allegory of this is very obvious. Juno is conſtantly un- 
i derſtood 
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For ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 
Which held ſo long this ancient pair in peace. 
The ſteeds, prepat d my chariot to conßv ex 
350 Oer earth and ſeas, and thro' the ac real way, 
Wait under Ide: Of thy ſuperiour pow'r 
To ask conſent, I leave th' Olympian bow'r ; 
Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 
Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwells, , | 
355 For that (ſaid Fove) ſuffice another day; ; 
But eager love denies the leaſt delay. 

Let ſofter cares the preſent hour employ, 

And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy, 

* Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion prove, 

360 Or for au earthly, or a heav'nly love: 


derſtood to be the arr: and we are here told ſhe was nouriſhed by 
the vapours which rife from the Ocean and the Earth, For Tethys 
is the ſame with Rhea, Euftathius, | 

v. 359. This courtſhip of Jupiter to June may poſſibly be 
thaught pretty ſingular. He endeavours to prove the ardour 


of his paſſion to her, by the inſtances of its warmth to other 


women. A great many people will look upon this as no very 
likely method to recommend himſelf to June's favour. Yet, 
after all, ſomething may be ſaid in defence of Fupiter's way 
of thinking, with reſpect to the Ladies. Perhaps a man's love 
to the ſex in general may be no ill recommendation of him to 


a particular. And to be known or thought to have been fuc- 


ceſsful with a good many, is what ſome moderns have found no un- 
fortunate qualification in gaining a lady, even a moſt virtuous one 
like une, eſpecially one who (like her) has had the experience 
of a. married ſtate, | e 


Not 


ls >] 
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Not when I preſs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 
Whence roſe Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Dana“ felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
{5 Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came) 
Not Phænix daughter, beautiful and young. 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos ſprung. 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 
o Nor comelier Ceres more majeſtic grace. 
Not thus ev'a for thyſelf I felt deſſre, 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire, 
He ſpoke; the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a ſcene for love? On 14a's height, 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal ſight; 
Our joys prophan'd by each familiar eye; 
The ſport of heav'n, and fable of the sky! 
How ſhall I &er review the bleſt abodes, 
oOr mix among the ſenate of the Gods? 
Shall I not think, that, with diſorder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms? 
With skill divine bas Vulcan form'd thy bow'r, 


dacred to love and to the genial hour ; 
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385 If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 
And fecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire. 


She ceas'd; and ſmiling with ſuperiour love, 
Thus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 
Nor God, nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, 
390 Shadcd with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold, 
Not ev'n the ſun, who darts thro? heav'n his rays, 
And whoſe broad eye th' extended earth ſurveys. 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 


His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 
295 Glad Earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 


Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flow'rs ; 


"Thick 
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*. 55. Glad Earth perceives, &c. ] It is an obſervation of 
Ariſictle in the 25th chapter of his oeticks, that when Homer 
is obliged to deſcribe any thing of itſelf abſurd or too impro- 
bable, he conſtantly contrives to blind and dazle the judgment 
of his readers with ſome ſhining deſcription. This paſſage is 
a remarkable inſtance of that artifice ; for having imagined a 
fiction of great abſurdity, that the Supreme Being ſhould 
be laid afide in a female embrace, he immediately, as it were 
to divert his reader from reflecting on his boldneſs, pours forth 
a great variety of poetical ornaments ; by deſcribing the vari 
ous flowers the earth ſhoots up to compoſe their couch, the golden s 
clouds that encompaſs'd them, and the bright heavenly dew: 
that were ſhower'd round them. Euftathius obſerves it as an in- 
ſtance of Homer's modeſt conduct in fo delicate an affair, that he 
has purpoſely adorn'd the bed of Jupiter with fuch a variety of 
berutiful flowers, that the reader's thoughts being entirely taken 


vp with theſe ornaments, might have no room for looſe imagins- \ 
tions. In the ſame manner an ancient Scholiaſt has cbſerv'd, 4 
that the golden cloud was contriv'd to lock up this action 

from any farther enquiry of the reader. t 
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Thick newy- born vi'lets a ſoft carpet ſpread, 
And cluſt' ring Lotos ſwell'd the riſing bed, 
And ſudden Hyacinths the turf beſt row, 


o And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. 


There golden clouds conceal the heav'aly pair, 
Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeſtial - 


and June, without obſerving with what particular care Miltcs 
has imitated the ſeveral beautiful parts of this epiſode, intro- 
ducing them upon different occaſions as the ſubjects of his 
poem would admit. The circumſtance of Sleep's fitting in like- 
neſs of a bird on the fir-tree upon mount Ida, is alluded to in 
his 4th book, where Satan fits in likeneſs of a cormorant on 
the tree of life. The creation is made to give the ſame to- 
kens of joy at the performance of the nuptial rites of our firſt 
parents, as ſhe does here at the congreſs of Jupiter and Juno. 


Lib. 8. | 
e the nuptial bow'r 
J led her bluſhing like the morn, all beav'n 
And bappy conflellgtions on that bour 
Shed their ſelefFeft influence; the earth 
Gave fign 7 gratulation, and each bill ; 
4 


oyous the birds ; freſh pales and gentle airs 

Vier it to af — | and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſprub, 

Thoſe lines alſo in the 4th book are manifeſtly from the ſame 


original, 
ee and jeſſamine 
Rear'd bigh their flouriſh'd beads between, and wrought 
Moſaic, underfoot the violet, 
Crocus and byacinth with rich inlay 
Breider'd the ground. 44 


Where the very turn of Homer's verſcs is obſerved, and the ca- 

dence, and almoſt the words, finely tranſlated. | 
But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has uſed 
that exceptionable paſſage of the dalliance, ardour, and en- 
joyment 3 


— 
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Celeſtial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe Ambroſia round 
405 At length with love and fleep's ſoft pow'r oppreſt, 
The panting Thund'rer nods, and ſinks to reſt. 
Now to the navy born on filent wings, 
To Neptwne's car ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings; 
Beſide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood, 
410 And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God, 
Now, Neptune! now, th important hour employ, 
To check a while the haughty hopes of Troy : 


Joyment : That which ſeems in Homer an impious fiction, be- 
comes a moral leſſon in Milton; ſince he makes that laſcivious 
rage of the paſſion the immediate effect of the fin of our firſt 
parents after the fall. Adam expreſſes it in the words of Ju+ 
Ppiter. 


For never did : bieuty fince the da | 
— — thee ode wwedded thee, adorwd \ 
th all perfectiont, ſo enflame my ſenſe, 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now | 
Than ever; bounty of this wirtuous tree ! 
So ſaid be, and forbore not glance __ 
97 amorous intent, well underſtood _ 
F Eve, -whoſe eye darted contagious A | 
Her hand be eiz'd, and to a ſhady bank 
Thick over-bead with werdani roof embotver d, 
He led ber, nothing loath : flow'rs were the couch, 
Pan ies, and wiolets, and aſphodel, | 
And byacinth ; earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 
There - eberr ll of F727 foie top port 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal ; 
The felace of their fin: till dey Sleep 
\ Oppreſs'd them, wweary of their amorous 2 x 
on, . 9. 


While 


15 
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While Zove yet reſts, while yet my vapours ſhed 
The golden viſion round his facred heal! 
I5 For Juno s love, and Somnus pleaſing ties, 
Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 
Thus having Gid, the pow'r of lumber flew, 

On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with zeal encreas'd, renews his care, 
20 And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 

Indignant thus Oh once of martial fame! 

O Greeks ! if yet ye can deſerve the name! 

This half-recover'd day ſhall Troy obtain? 

Shall Hector thunder at your ſhips again? | 
5 Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires. 


— 1 


. 


y. 417. The powo'r of ſlumber flew.] M. Dacier in her tranſ- 
lation of this 2 2 thought ele diſſent from the com- 
mon interpretation, as well as obvious ſenſe of the words. She 
reſtrains the general expreſſion #7; xaur> d &vOpwruvy 
the famous nations of men, to ſignify only the country of the 
Lemnians, who, the ſays, were much celebrated on account of 
Vulcan. But this ſtrain'd interpretation cannot be admitted, 
eſpecially when the obvious meaning of the words expreſs what 
is very proper and natural. The God of Sleep having haſtily 
delivered his meſſage to Neptune, immediately leaves the hurry 
of the battel, (which was no proper ſcene for him) and retires 
among the tribes of mankind. The word xaur&, on which 
M. Dacier grounds her criticiſm, is an expletive epithet very 
common in Hamer, and no way fit to point out one certain na- 
tion, eſpecially in an author one of whoſe moſt diſtinguiſhing 

characters is particularity in deſcription. | 


vol. IV. F One 
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One hero's loſs too tamely you deplore, 
Be till your ſelves, and we ſhall need no more, 
Oh yet, if glory any boſom, warme, 
430 Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 
His frongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian. wield, , 
Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield z | 
Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 
The pond'rous targe be wielded by the ſtrong. , 
435 (Thus arm'd) not Heer ſhall our, preſence ſtay z 
My ſelf, ye Greeks ! my ſelf will lead the way. 
The troops aſſent ; their martial arms they change, 
The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The Kings, tho' wounded, and oppreſe'd with pain, | 
440 With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 
The ſtrong and cumb'rous arms the valiant wield, | 
The weaker warriour takes a lighter ſhield. | 
| | 


Thus 


». 442. The weaker wwarriour takes @ lighter ſbield.] Plutarch . | 
ſeems to allude to this paſſage in the beginning of the life of Pe- | 
lopidas, ©* Homer, ſays he, makes the braveſt and ſtouteſt of | 
4% his warriours march to battel in the beſt arms, The Grecian | 
«< legiſlators puniſh'd thoſe who caſt away their ſhields, but | 
« not thoſe who loſt their ſpears or their ſwords ; as an inti- 

«c, mation. that the care of preſerving and defending our ſelves 
<<. is preferable to the wounding our enemy, eſpecially. in 
4 thoſe who are Generals of armies, or Governours of ſtates.” | 
2 has obſerv'd, that the Poet here makes the beſt war- | 
riours take the largeſt ſhields and longeſt ſpears, that they 
might be ready prepar'd, with proper arms, both * 
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Fhus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs in bright array, 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way: 
j His brandiſh'd faulchion flames before their eyes, 
Like lightning flaſhing thro? the frighted skies. 
Clad in his might th' Earth-ſhaking pow'r appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears. 

Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 
o Arms his proud hoſt, and dares oppoſe a God: 


and defenſive, for a new kind of fight, in which they are ſoon 
to be engaged when the fleet is attack d. Which indeed ſeems 
the moſt rational account that can be given for Neptune's advice 
in this exigence. 

Mr, Hobbes has committed a great overſight in this place; 
he makes the wounded princes (who it is plain were unfit for 
the battel, and do not engage in the enſuing fight) put on 
arms as well as the others; whereas they do no more in Homer 
than ſee their orders obey'd by the reſt, as to this change of 
arms. | 

v. 444. The legions march; and Neptune leads the way.] The 
chief advantage the Greeks gain by the ſleep of Jupiter, ſeems © 
to be this: —_ unwilling to offend Jupiter, has hitherto 
concealed himſelf in diſguiſed ſhapes 3 ſo that it does not _ | 
pear that Jupiter knew of his being among the Greeks, ſince he 
takes no notice of it. This precaution hinders him from 
aſhſting the Greeks otherwiſe than by his advice. But upon 
the intelligence receiv'd of what Juno had done, he aſſumes a 
form that manifeſts his divinity, inſpiring courage into the 
Grecian chiefs, appearing at the head of their army, brandiſh= ' 
ing a ſword in his hand, the fight of which truck ſuch a ter- 
rour into the Trojans, that, as Homer ſays, none durſt approach 
it. And therefore it is not to be wonder'd, that the Trojans who 
are no longer ſuſtain'd by Jupiter, immediately give way to the 
enemy, | 
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And lo! the God, and wond'rous man appear ; 
The ſea's ſtern ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 4 
Roſe in huge ranks, and form'd a watry wall 
455 Around the ſhips: Seas hanging o'er the ſhores, 
Both armies join: Earth thunders, Ocean roars. 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 
When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound; 

| Leſs 


451. And lo! the God, and wond rout man appear. What 
magnificence and nobleneſs there is in this idea ? where Homer 
oppoſes Hector to Neptune, and equalizes him in ſome degree to a 
God. Euſftatbius. 

v. 453. The roaring main, &c.] This ſwelling and inunda- 
tion of the ſea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had been agi- 
tated by a ſtorm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating that the 
waters had the ſame reſentments with their commander Neptune, 
and ſeconded him in his quarrel, Eaffatbius. EY 

v. 457. Not baff ſo loud, &c.] The Poet having ended the 
Epiſode of Jupiter and Juno, returns to the battel, where the 
Greeks being animated and led on by Neptune, renew the fight 
with vigour. The noiſe and outcry of this freſh onſet, he endea- 
vours to expreſs by theſe three ſounding compariſons 5; as if 
He thought it neceſſary to awake the reader's attention, which 
by the preceding deſcriptions might be lull'd into a forgetful- 
neſs of the fight. He might likewiſe deſign to ſhew how 
ſoundly Jupiter ſlept, ſince he is not awak'd by fo terrible an up- 
roar. 

This paſſage cannot be thought juſtly liable to the objec- 

tions which have been made againſt heaping compariſons one 

upon another, C_ the principal object is loſt amidſt too 
great a variety of difterent images. In this caſe the princi- 
pal image is more ftrongly impreſs'd on the mind by a multi- 
plication of fimiles, which are the natural product of an ima- 
gination labouring to expreſs ſomething very vaſt ; But find- 
1 ing 
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Leſs loud the winds that from th' Zolian hall 

460 Roar thro' the woods, and make whole foreſts fall; 
Leſs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its ſhades devour. 
With ſuch a rage the meeting hoſts are driy'n, 


And ſuch a clamour ſhakes the ſounding heav'n. 
465 The firſt bold jav lin urg'd by Hedor's force, 
Direct at Ajax boſom wing'd its courſe ; 


But there no paſs the croſſing belts afford, 
(One brac'd his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword.) 


ing no fingle idea ſufficient to anſwer its conceptions, it en- 
deavours by redoubling the compariſons to ſupply this defect: 
The different ſounds of waters, winds, and flames, being as it 
were united in one. We have ſeveral inſtances of this ſort even 
in ſo caſtigated and reſerv'd a writer as Virgil, who has joined 
together the images of this paſſage in the fourth Georgic, y. 261, 
and apply'd them, beautifully ſoftened by a kind of parody, to 
the buzzing of a bee-hive. 


Frigidus ut quondam ſyluis immurmurat Auſter, 
Ut mare ſollicitum ftridet refluentibus undis, 
2Eſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fornacibus ignis. 


Taſſo has not only imitated this paritcular paſſage of Homer, but 
likewiſe added to it. Cant. 9. St, 22. 


Rapido fi che torbida procella . 

De cavernaſi monti eſce piu tarda: 
Fiume, cb" albert infieme, . ** foella : 
Folgore, che le torri abbatta, & arda : 
Terremoto, che I mondo empia d borrore, 
Son picciole ſembiana# al ſuo furore, 
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Then back the diſappointed Trejan drew. 

470 And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew: 

But ſcap'd not Ajax; his tempeſtuous hand 

A pond'rous ſtone up-heaving from the ſand, 
(Where heaps lay'd looſe beneath the warriour's feer, 
Or ſer vd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) | 


475 Toſs'd round and round, the miſſive marble flings; 


On the raz d ſhield the falling ruin rings, 
Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends 


Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, q 
But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 
480 Smoaks in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground. 
A 
v. 480. Smoats in the di, and pla bi into the ground] 9 


ETp6pCov 3' wg Lau, B, (ec. \ 


Theſe words are tranſlated by ſeveral, as if they ſignify'd that 
Hector was turn'd round with the blow, like a (whirlwind ; 
which would enhance the wonderful greatneſs of Ajax's ſtrength. 
Euſtathius rather inclines to refer the words to the ſtone itſelf, 
and the violence of its motion. Chapman, I think, is in the 
right to prefer the latter, but he ſhould not have taken the inter- 
pretation to himſelf. He ſays, it is above the wit of man to 
give a more fiery illuſtration both of Ajax's ſtrength and Hector; 
of Ajax, for giving ſuch a force to the ſtone, that it could not 
frond itſelf on Hector, but afterwards turn'd upon the earth 
with that violence; and of Hefor, for ſtanding the blow fo ſo- 
lidly : for without that conſideration, the ſtone could never have 
> recoil'd ſo fiercely, This image, together with the noble ſimile 
aan. 2 ſeem to have givengpencer the hint of thoſe ſub- 
lime ver 
N | 4. 
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As when the bolt, red · hiſſing from above, 
Darts on the conſectated plant of Fove, 
The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies, 
Black from the blow, and ſmoaks of ſulphur riſe; 
435 Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand. 
And own the terrours of th Almighty hand! © 
so lies great Hector proſtrate on the ſhore 
His flacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore; 
His following ſhield the fallen chief o erſpread; 
90 Beneath his helmer”drop'd his fainting head; 
His load of armour finking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field ; a dead, and hollow found. 
Loud ſhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain; 
Greece (ces, in hope, Troy's great defender lain: 
95 All fpring to ſeize him; ſtorms of arrows fly; 
And thicker javlins intercept the sky. | 


As when almighty Jove, in wratbful mood, 
To wreak the puilt of mortal fins is bent, * 
Hurls forth bis thund'ring dart, with deadly foed 
EnrolÞd, of flames, and ſmouldring drearimint a 
Thro' riven clouds, and molten firmament, 
The fierce three- forked engine making, way, 
Both 72 tow'rs and big beſt trees bath rent, 

And all that might bis dreadful paſſage ftay, 
And ing in the earth, caflt up a mound of clay. 
is 5% rows club ſo bury'd in the ground, 

He could mt rear again, &. 
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In vain an iron tempeſt hiſſes round; 
He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polyda mas, Agenor the divine, 
500 The pious warriour of Anchiſes line, 
And each bold leader of the Lycian band; | 525 
With cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand. 
His mournful followers, with aſſiſtant care, 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear; 
505 His foaming courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch'd the mead's enamel'd fide, 
Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tyde, 
With watry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 
510 Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 
Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 
Now faints anew, low-ſinking on the ſhore ; | 
By fits he breathes, half views the flecting skies, 
And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 
W +515 Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 
1 With double fury each invades the field. 
| Oilean Ajax firſt his jav'lin ſped, 
Pierc'd by whoſe point, the ſon of Enops bled; 
(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
520 Amidſt her flocks on Satnios ſilver ſhore) 


Struck 
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Struck thro' the belly's rim, the warriour lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 

An arduous battel roſe around the dead ; 

By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled. 

525 Fir d with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 

And at Prothœnor ſhook the trembling ſpear ; 

The driving jav lin thro? his ſhoulder thruſt, 

He ſinks to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 

Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 

zo And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield: 
From this unerring hand there flies no dart 
Bur bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 

Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall, 
Go, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Plato's dreary hall! 


535 He ſaid, and forrow touch'd each Argive breaſt : 


The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the reſt. 


As by his fide the groaning warriour fell, 
At the fierce foe he launch'd his piercing ſteel; 


Y. 533. Propt on that ſpear, &c.] The occaſion of this ſar- 
caſm of Polydamas ſeems taken from the attitude of his falling 
enemy, who is transfixed with a ſpear thro' his right ſhoulder, 
This poſture bearing ſome reſemblance to that of a man leaning 
on a ſtaff, might probably ſuggeſt the conceit. #7 

The ſpeech of Polydamas begins a long firing of farcaſtiok 
raillery, in which Euftathins pretends to obſerve very different 


characters. This of Polydamas, he ſays, is pleaſant ; that of 
— bereic; that of Acamas, plain; and that of Peneleus, 
DD 
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The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death; 
540 But fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath: 
Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 
The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart, 
Swift to perform heav'n's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 
545 And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain: 
The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain. 
So juſt the ſtroke, that yet the body ſtood 
Ere&, then rolbd along the ſands in blood. 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
550(The tow'ring Ajax loud-inſulting cries) 
Say, is this chicf extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothænor {lain ? 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face; 
Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; | 
555 Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, 
Antenor's brother, or perhaps his ſon. 
He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden d at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng d his cauſe; 
360 As Promachus his ſlaughter d brother draws, 
He pierc'd his heart Such fate attends you all, 
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Not Troy alone; but haughty Greeco ſhall ſhare 


The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
565 Behold your Promachws depriv'd of breath, 
A victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 

Not unappeag'd he enters Pluto's gate, 

Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart · piercing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 

570 But touch'd the breaſt of bold Peneleus moſt: 

At the proud boaſter he directs his courſe ; 

= The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperiour force. 

But young Ilieneus receiv'd the ſpear; 

 ionens, his father's only care: 

V (Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 

* Whom Hermes loy'd, and taught the arts of gain) 
| Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 

And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 

Drove thro? the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 
580 He lifts his miſerable arms in vain! 

Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleds ſpread, 
And from the fpouting ſhoulders ſtruck his head; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly; 

The lance, yet ſticking thro' the bleeding eye, 

585 The victor ſeiz'd; and as aloft he ſhook 

The goary yiſage, thus inſulting ſpoke, 

FG Trojans 2 
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Trojans ! your great lioneus behold! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 
Let his high roofs reſound with frantic woe, 
590 Such, as the houſe of Promachus muſt know; 

Let doleful tidings greet his mother's car, 

Such, as to Promachus fad ſpouſe we bear; 

When we victorious ſhall to Greece return, 

And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. | 
| 595 Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on bigh; | 
3 The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly: 
Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 

And dread the ruin that impends on all. 
Daughters of Fove ! that an Olympus ſhine, 
Coo Ye all-beholding, all-recording nine 


0 


\ 


y. 399. Daughters of Jove! &@c.] Whenever we meet with 
theſe freſh invocations in the midſt of action, the Poets would 
ſeem to give their readers to underſtand, that they are come 
to a point where the deſcription being above their own ſtrength, 
they have occaſion for ſupernatural aſſiſtance; by this arti- 
fice at once exciting the reader's attention, and gracefully va- ; 
= rying the narration. In the preſent caſe, Homer ſeems to tri- 
| umph in the advantage the Greeks had gain'd in the flight of 
\þ| the Trojans, by invoking the Muſes to ſnatch the brave ac- 

tions of his heroes from oblivion, and ſet them in the light 
of eternity. This power is vindicated. to them by the Poets 
on every occaſion, and it is to this task they are fo folemnly 
and frequently ſummon'd by our Author. Taſſo has, I think, 
introduced one of theſe invocations in a very noble and pe- 
culiar manner; where, on occaſion of a battel by night, he 
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O ſay, when Neptune made proud llien yield, 
What chief, what hero firſt embru'd the field? 
Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 
And whoſe bleſt trophies, will ye raiſe to fame? 
joF Thou firſt, great Ajax! on th' enſanguin'd plain 
Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Myſian train. 
Phalces and Mermer, Neſtor's ſon o erthrew. 
Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion ſlew. 
Strong Periphetes and Prothoiin bled, = 
10By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 
Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaus ſteel, 
His people's paſtor, Hyperenor fell ; 
Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warriour round, 
And the fierce ſoul came ruſhing thro' the wound. 
115But ſtretch'd in heaps before Oileus ſon, 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 
Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian race 
Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chace. 


deeds, which were perform'd under the concealment of the 
ſhades, and to diſplay their glories, * that * 
advantage, to all poſterity. a 


Notte, che nel ndo oſcuro 7 
Cbiudeſti, e ne Fn — grande 
Piacciati, ch io nel tragga, en bel ſerens 
A la future eta lo ſpiegbi, e mande. 

Viva la fame lere, e tra lor gloria 
Splenda del foſco tuo Þ alta memoria, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The fifth battel, at the ſhips; and the 
acts of Ajax. 


trenches, Hector in & ſwoon, and Neptune at the head 

the Greeks: He is highly incens'd at the artifice of Juno, 
who appeaſes him by her ſubmiſſions ; ſhe is then ſent to 
Iris and Apollo, Juno repairing to the aſſembly of the 


Ty PITER awaking, ſees the Trojans repuls'd from the 
of 


Gods, attempts wit 2 addreſs to incenſe then 


again Jupiter; in particular ſhe touches Mars with « 
violent reſentment : He is ready to take arms, but is pre- 
vented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders I 
ris commands Neptune to leave the battel, ty 
which, after much reluctance and paſſion, he conſents, A- 

o re · inſpires Hector with vigour, brings him back to 


the battel, marches before him with his Ægis, and turns 


the fortune of the fight. He breaks down great part of 


the Grecian wall; the Trojans ruſh in, and attempt 1 


fire the firſt line of the fleet, but are, as yet, repell'd by 
the greater Ajax with a prodigious ſlaughter. 
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OW in ſwift flight they paſs the trench 
profound, | 


And many a chief lay gaſping on the 


ground : 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 
Fear on their cheek, and horrour in their eye. 
z Meanvrhile awaken'd from his dream of love, 
On 1da's ſummit fate imperial Fove : . + 
Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 
There ſaw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue; 


Theſe 
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Theſe proud in arms, thoſe ſeatter d o'er the plain; 
10 And, midſt the war, the Monarch of the main. 
Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies, 


(His fad aſſociates round with weeping eyes) 
EjeQing blood, and panting yet for breath, 
His ſenſes wandring to the verge of death. 
15 The God beheld him with a pitying look, 
And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Funo ſpoke. 
O thou, ſtill adverſe to th? eternal will, | 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! | | 
Thy arts have made the god-like Hector yield, | 
20 And driv'n his conqu'ring ſquadrons from the field. | 
Can'ſt thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withſtand | 
Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th' almighty hand? | 
Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fix d on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled sky, \ 


y. 15. ] Adam, in Paradiſe loft, awakes from the embrace of 
Zoe, in much the ſame humour with Jupiter in this place. 
Their circumſtance is very parallel; each of em, as ſoon 
£ as his paſſion is over, fall of that reſentment natural to a Sv 
periour, who is impoſed upon by one of leſs worth and ſenſe 
than himſelf, and impoſed upon in the worſt manner, by ſhew 

.of tenderneſs and love. . 

Y. 23. Haſt thou forget, e It is in the original to this ef- 
feR. Boer pak of hem you feung in the air, when 1722 
lad of twwo anvilt dt your feet, and a chain of gold on your f 
© Tho" it is not my deſign, ſays M. Dacter, to give a reaſon 
ber every tory in the pagan theology, yet 1 can't fe 
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51 hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; 

And all the raging Gods oppos d in vain? 
Headlong I hurl'd them from th' Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 


« ypon my ſelf to paſs over this in filence. The phyſical al 
« legory ſeems. very a t to me: Homer myſteriouſly in 
« this place explains the nature of the Air, which is June; 
« the two which ſhe had at ber feet are the two ele- 
« ments, earth and water; and the chains of gold about her 
« hands are the tber, or fire which fills the ſuperiour region : 
« The two groſſer elements are called anvils, to ſhew us, that 
« in theſe two elements only, arts are exercis d. I don't 
« know but that a moral all may here be found, as well 
« 23 a phyſical one ; the Poet by theſe maſſes tied to the feet 
«of Juno, and by the chain of gold with which her hands were 
6% bound, might ſignify, not only that domeſtick affairs ſhould 
« like fetters detain the wife at home ; but that proper and 
. N works like chains of gold ought to employ her 
5 | 

The phyſical part of this note belongs to Heraclides Ponticus, 
Euftathius, and the Scholiaſt : M. Dacier might have been con- 
tented with the credit of the moral one, as it ſeems an obſer» 
vation no-leſs fingular in- a Lady. 

y. 23.] Euftathius tells us, that there were in ſome manu- 
ſcripts of Homer two verſes, which are not to be found in any 
of the printed editions, (which Hen. Stephens places here.) 


Io y' re IF C &riAven rd, wipes 8“ 1 Tpoly 
K4CCaaov EOpa rinuTo xa} iocopivore: r,, 


By theſe two -verſes Homer ſhews us, that what he ſays of the 
puniſhment of June was not an invention of his own, but foun- 
ded upon an ancient tradition. There had probably been ſome 
ſtatue of Juno with anvils at her feet, and chains on her banda; 
and nothing but chains and anvils being left by time, ſuperſtitious 


people rais d this ory 3 ſo that Homer only follow'd common 


report» What farther confirms it, is what Efathius adds, That 
there were ſhewn near Tray certain ruing, which were &aid to be 
the remains of theſe aalles Dacier, | 
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For godlike Hercules theſe deeds were done, 0 
30 Nor feem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a fon; Ne 
When by thy wiles induc d, fierce Boreas toſt Ste 
The ſbipwreck'd hero on the Coan coaſt : By 
Him thro' a thouſand forms of death I bore, bY 
And ſent to Argos, and his native ſhore. IN 
35 Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, Ar 
Nor pull th' unwilling vengeance on thy head | | 
Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſucceſſleſs prove, | (T 
Thy ſoft deceits, and well-diſſemb!ed love. | 
The Thund'rer ſpoke: Imperial Juno mourn'd, 
40 And trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return'd. } iſ 
By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties, 7 
The foodful earth, and all-infolding skies, 3 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow 1 
Thro' the dear realms of gliding ghoſts below : 4 
8 
too 


5. 45. By thy black waves, tremendous Styx |) The Epithet WW"- 
Homer here gives to Styx is xd]e:86evov, ſubterlabent, which I WW”: 
take to refer to its paſſage thro' the infernal regions, But x 
there is a refinement upon it, as if it ſignify'd ex alto fiillan, fw 
falling drop drop from on high. Herodotus, in his fixth | 
book, writes thus. The Arcadians ſay, that near the city bed 
% Nonacris flows the water of Styx, and that it is a ſmall rill, WW: 
& which diſtilling from an exceeding high rock, falls into 2 WI” 
« little cavity or baſon, environ'd with a «hedge.” hr 
nias, who had ſeen the place, gives light to this palag* 
of Herodotus, © Going from Pbereus, ſays he, in the 27 
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By the dread honours of thy facred head, 

And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! 

Not by my arts the ruler of the main 

Sreeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain: 
By his own ardour, his own pity ſway'd 


ro help his Greeks ; he fought, and diſobey d: 


Elſe had thy Juno better counſels giv'n, 
And taught ſubmiſſion to the Sire of heav'n. 
Think'ſt thou with me? fair Empreſs of the skies! 


(Tb immortal Father with a ſmile replies!) 


« try of the Arcadians, and drawing towards the Weſt, we 
© find on the left the city of Clytorus, and on the right that of 
« Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, which from the Lav 

= 


* of a ſhaggy precipice falls drop by drop upon an ex 
high rock, and before it has travers'd this rock, flows in 
e the river Crathis : this water is mortal both to man and beaſt, 
and therefore it is ſaid to be an infernal fountain. Homer 
© gives it a place in his Poems, and by the deſcription which 
* he delivers, one would think he had ſeen it.” This ſhews 
the wonderful exactneſs of Homer, in the deſcription of places 
which he mentions. The Gods ſwore by Styx, and this was the 
ſtrongeſt oath they could take; but we likewiſe find that men 
too ſwore by this fatal water: for Herodotus tells us, that Cleo- 
menes going to Arcadia to engage the Arcadians to follow him 
in a war againſt Sparta, had a deſign to aſſemble at the city No- 
merits, and make them ſwear by the water of this fountain. 
Dacier, Euſtatb. in Odyſ. | k 

v. 47. Not by my arts, =y This apology is well contriv'd ; 
Juno could not ſwear that ſhe had not deceiv'd Jupiter, for this 
had been entirely falſe, and Homer would be far from authorizing . 
perjury by ſo great an example. Juno, we ſee, throws part of 
the fault on Neptune, by ſhewing the had not acted in concert 
with him. Euftathius, 


Then 
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55 Then ſoon the haughty Sea - god ſhall obey, 
Nor dare to act, but when we point the way, 
If truth inſpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 

To you? bright ſynod. on th' Olympian hill; 
Our high decree let various Iris know, 

60 And call the God that bears the ſilver bow. 
Let her deſcend, and from th' embattel'd plain 
Command the Sea-god to his wat'ry reign : 
While Phoebus haſtes, great Hector to prepare 
To riſe afreſh, and once more wake the war, 

65 His lab'ring boſom re-inſpires with breath, 
And calls bis ſenſes from the verge of death. 
Greece chas'd by Trey ev'n to Achilles fleet, 
Shall fall by thouſands at the hero's feet. 


He, 


y. 67. Greece chai'd by Troy, &@c.] In this diſcourſe of 
Jupiter, the Poet opens his deſign, by giving his readers a 
sketch of the principal events he is to expect. As this con- 
dut of Homer may to many appear no way artful, and fince 
it is a principal article of the charge brought againſt him 
ſome late French criticks, it will not be improper here to | 
a little into this diſpute, The caſe will be beſt ſtated by tranſ- 
lating the following paſſage from Mr. de la Motte's Refleftiont 
fur la Critique. * | 

*& I could not forbear wiſhing that Homer had an att, 
« which he ſeems to have neglected, that of preparing events 
© without making them known before-hand ; b that when 
« they happen, one might be ſurprized agreeably. I could 
© not be quite ſatisfied to hear Jupiter, in the middle of the 
6 Jliad, give an exaQt abridgment of the remainder of . 

a 


n 


rere 


— 
— 
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He, not untouch d with pity, to the plain 

Shall ſend Fatroclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 

What youth he ſlaughters under 1lion's walls? 

Ev my lov'd ſon, divine Sarpeden falls! 
Vanquiſh'd 


action. Madam Dacier alledges as an excuſe, that this 
« paſt only between Fupiter and June; as if the reader was 
„ not let into the ſecret, and not as much ſhare in the 
confidence. 
« She adds, „ that as we are capable of a great deal of 
« pleaſure at the repreſentation of a tragedy which we have 
© ſeen before, ſo the ſurprizes W r are no way 
« neceſſary to our entertainment. This I think a pure piece 
« of ſophiſtry : One may have two forts of pleaſure at the re- 
« preſentation of a tragedy z in the firſt place, that of taking 
« part in an action of importance the firſt time it paſſes before 
% our eyes, of being agitated by fear and hope for the perſons one 
« is moſt concern'd about, and in fine, of partaking their feli- 
* city or misfortune, as they happen to ſucceed, or be diſap- 
e u pointed. 
© This therefore is the firſt pleaſure which the poet ſhould de- 
" fyn to give his auditors, to, tranſport them by pathetic ſur- 
* prizes which excite terrour or pity. The ſecond pleaſure muſt 
proceed from a view of that art which the author has ſhewn 
of in raiſing the former. 
* Tis true, when we have ſeen a piece already, we have no 
* longer that firſt pleaſure of the ſurprize, at leaſt not in all its - 


"* Wh vivacity ; but there till remains the ſecond, which could ne- 
err have its turn, had not the poet labour'd ſucceſsfully to ex- 
1 Leite the firſt, it being upon that indiſpenſable obligation that 


ve judge of his art. 

be art therefore conſiſts in telling the hearer only what 
i neceſſary to be told him, and in telling him only as much 
" as is requiſite to the defign of pleaſing him. And although 
„e know this already when we read it a ſecond time, we yet 
C wks pleaſure of that order and conduct which the art re- 

qui 
« F 8 to b 
W that every poem ought be 


a «x as 4 a 0 14 * . 
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Vanquiſh'd at laſt by Hector's lance he lies. 
Then, nor till then, ſhall great Achilles riſe: 
And lo! that inſtant, godlike Hector dies. 
75 From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallas aſſiſts, and lofty ion burns. 
ö Not 


<< contrived for the firſt impreſſion it is to make. If it be o- 
« therwiſe, it gives us (inſtead of two pleaſures which we ex- 
e pefted) two ſorts of diſguſts z the one, that of being cool 
« and untouch'd when we ſhould be mov'd and tranſported 
. = _=_ „ that of perceiving the defect which caus'd 
iſgu | | 

«© This, in one word, is what I have found in the Iliad. 1 
© was not intereſted or touch'd by the adventures, and [ 
* ob it was this cooling preparation that prevented my being 

It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way excuſe 
the Poet's conduct; wherefore I ſhall add two or three conſ- 
derations-which may chance to ſet it in à better light. It 
muſt be own'd that a ſurprize artfully managed, which ariſe 
from unexpected revolutions of great actions, is extreme- 
ly pleafing. In this conſiſts the 2 1 pleaſure of a 
12 or well writ Tragedy. But es this, there 
is in the relation of great events a different kind of plea- 
fure, which ariſes from the artful unravelling a knot of ac- 
tions, which we knew before in the groſs. This is a delight pe- 
culiar to Hiſtory, and Epic Poetry, which is founded on Hi- 
ſtory. In theſe kinds of writing, a preceding ſummary know- 
ledge of the events deſcribed does no way damp our curio- 
fity, but rather makes it more eager for the detail, This i 
evident in a good hiſtory, where generally the reader is al. 
fected with a greater delight in rtion to his preceding 
knowledge of the fats deſcribed : The pleaſure in this caſe 
is like that of an Architect's firſt view of ſome magnificent 
building, who was before well acquainted with the propor- 
tions of it. In an Epic Poem the cafe is of a like nature; 
where, as if the hiſtorical fore-knowledge were not ſufficient, 
the moſt judicious poets never fail to excite their reader's fo 

| rio 


J 
that 
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Not till that day ſhall Fove relax his rage, 
Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 


139 


do In aid of Greece, The promiſe of a God 


| gave, and feal'd it with th' almighty nod, 

Achilles glory to the ſtars to raiſe ; | 

Such was our word, and fate the word obeys. 
The trembling Queen (e almighty order giv'n) 


dy Swift from th' Idaan ſummit ſhot to heav'n. 


rioſity by ſome ſmall sketches of their deſign; which, like the 
outlines of a fine picture, will neceſſarily raiſe in us a greater 
deſire to ſee it in its finiſh'd colouring. 

Had our author been inclined to follow the method of ma- 
naging our paſſions by ſurprizes, he could not well have ſuc- 
ceeded by this manner in the ſubject he choſe to write upon, 


which being a ſtory of great importance, the principal events 


of which were well known to the Greeks, it was not poſlible 
for him to alter the ground- work of his piece; and probably 
he was willing to mark ſometimes by anticipation, ſometimes 
by recapitulations how much of his ſtory was founded on hi- 
ſtorical truths, and that what is ſuperadded were the poetical 
ornaments. : 1 
There is another conſideration worth remembring on this 
head, to juſtify our author's conduct. It ſeems to have been 
an opinion in thoſe early times, deeply rooted in moſt coun- 
tries and religions, that the actions of men were not only 
forek nown, but predeſtinated by a ſuperiour being. This ſen- 
timent is very frequent in the moſt ancient writers both ſa- 
cred and prophane, and ſeems a diſtinguiſhing character of 
the writings of the greateſt antiquity. The word of the Lord 
was fulfild, is the principal obſervation in the hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament z and Aide &' iTeAsid]o Bray is the declared and 
moſt obvious moral of the Iliad. If this great moral be fit to 
be repreſented in poetry, what means ſo proper to make it evi- 
_ as as introducing Jupiter foretelling the events which he 
decreed 


Vor. IV. G  - 
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As ſome way-faring man, who wanders or 
In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 
Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with ſpace: 
90 So ſwift flew Juno to the bleſt abodes, 

If chought of man can match the ſpeed of Gods. 


_ vated paſſage : | 


e ſpeed of Gods Js 
Time counts not, tho) goth feviſteſt minutes ix d. 


in their tranſlations. | 
493 94 in 1 5 Wen 
bis ſaid, went Juno te Olympus Bigbi © 
a = a when a wi looks our ba pres le, 
I To any diftance quickly goes bis eye: 
So fewiftly Juno went with little pain. 


. Chapman's is yet more foreign\to'the ſubject. 


Ad either knowing not bis\way, or then <vould tet alone 
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v. 86. Ax ſome way-faring man, &c.] The diſcourſe of Ju- 
piter to Funo being ended, ſhe aſcends to heaven with wonder- 
ful celerity, which the Poet explains by this compariſon. Oh 
other occaſions he has illuſtrated the action of the mind by 
ſenſible images from the motion of the bodies; here he inverts 
the caſe, and ſhews the great velocity of Juno's flight by com- 
paring it to the quickneſs of thought. No other compariſon 
could have equall'd the ſpeed of an heavenly being. To render 
this more beautiful and exact, the Poet deſcribes a traveller who 
4 reyolves in his mind the ſeveral places which he has feen, and in 
an inſtant paſſes in.imagination from one diſtant part of the earth 
to another. Milton ſeems to have had it in his eye in that ele- 


As the ſenſe in which we have explain'd this paſſage is exact 
» literal, as well as truly ſabtinie, one cannot but wonder What 
mould induce beth Hibs and Chapman to ramble fo'wide from it 


But 4 the md ef ſuch 8 man; tht bath à great way gont, 


His purpos'd journey; is diſtract, and in bis vexed mind _ 
Reſ-lves now not to go, now goes, Hill many ways inclin d 
| TR 


9) 


10 
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There fate the pow'rs in awful f ynod plac'd; | 
They bow'd, and made obeyſance as ſhe paſs d, 
Thro' all the brazen dome: With goblets crowud 
95 They hail her Queen; the Nectar ſtreams around. 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 
And anxious asks what cares diſturb her ſoul ? 
To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus replies: 
Enough thou know'ſt the tyrant of the skies, 
100 Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfill, 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd his will, 
Go thou, the feaſts of heav'n attend thy call; 
Bid the crown'd Nectar circle round the hall; 
But Fove ſhall thunder thro' th* ethereal dome, 
105 Such ſtern decrees, ſuch threatned woes to come, 
As ſoon ſhall freeze mankind with dire ſurprize, 
And damp th' eternal banquets of the skies. 
The Goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Blank horrour {adden'd cach celeſtial face. 
110 To ſee the gath'ring grudge in ev'ry breaſt, 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreſt, 


v. 102. Go thou, the feaſts of beav'n attend thy call.] This ie 
a paſſage worthy our obſervation. Homer feigns, that Themis, 
that is N preſides over the feaſts of the Gods; to let us 

t 


know, that ſhe ought much more to preſide over the feaſts of men. 
Euſtat bius. | RY: 


G 2 While 


* 


- 
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While on her wriokled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sate ſtedfaſt care, and low'ring diſcontent. | 

Thus ſhe proceeds——Artend ye pow'rs above! | 
115 But know, tis madneſs to conteſt with Fove : | 

Supreme he ſits; and ſees, in pride of ſway, | 
' Your vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey ; 

Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r controuls, 

Shakes all the thrones of heav'n, and bends the poles. 
120 Submiſs, immortals ! all he wills, obey ; | 
And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhew the way, 
Behold Aſcalaphus! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh ; 
Thy own lov'd boaſted offspring lies o'erthrown, 
125 If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 


30 


* 


v. 114. Juno's ſpeech to the Gods.) It was no fort of exagge- 0 

ration what the ancients have affirm'd of Homer, that the ex- q 
amples of all kinds of oratory are to be found in his works. 
The preſent ſpeech of Funo is a maſterpiece in that fort, which 
ſeems to ſay one thing, and perſuades another: For while the 
is only declaring to the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time 
that ſhe tells em they muſt obey, ſhe fills them with a reluc- 
tance to do it. By repreſenting ſo ſtrongly the ſuperiority of 
his power, ſhe makes them uneaſy at it, and by particularly ad- 
viſing that God to ſubmit, whoſe temper could leaſt brook it, 
ſhe incites him to downright rebellion. Nothing can be more 
ſly and artfully provoking, than that ſtroke on the death of 
his darling ſon, Do thou, O Mars, teach obedience to us all, 
for *tis upon thee that Jupiter bas put the ſevereſt trial: Aſcala- 
phus thy ſen lies ſlain by bis means : Bear it wwith ſo much tem- 
2 and moderation, that the world may not think be was thy 

. " 


Stern 
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Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his ſlaughter' d ſon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce begun, 
Thus then, Immortals ! thus ſhall Mars obey ; 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
Deſcending firſt to yon? forbidden plain, 
The God of battels dares avenge the ſlain; 
Dares, tho? the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 
With that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight: 
Then grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 
Arms, that reflect a radiance thro' the skies. 
And now had Fove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n; 
But Pallas ſpringing thro* the bright abode, 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th' immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantic Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ſhield and ſpear ; 


v. 134. To Fear and Flight.— ] Homer does not ſay, that 
Mars commanded they ſhould join his horſes to his chariot, 
which horſes were call'd Fear and Flight. Fear and Flight are 
not the names of the horſes of Mars, but the names of two 
furies in the ſervice of this God : It appears likewiſe by other 
paſſages, that they were his children, Kk 13. y. 299. This 
is a very ancient miſtake; Euflatbius mentions it as an error 


| of Antimachus, yet Hobbes and moſt others have fallen into 


it, | 


G 3 Then 
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Then the huge helmer lifting from his head, 


145 Thus, to th' impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid. 
By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou toſt ? 
Striv'ſt thou with Fove? thou art already loſt. 
Shall not the Thund'rer's dread command reſtrain, 17⁰ 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? 

150 Back to the skies would*ſt thou with ſhame be driv'n, 
And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heav n? 

Ilion and Greece no more ſhould Fove engage; 
The skies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
"Guilty and guiltleſß find an equal fate, 

155 And one vaſt ruin whelm th' Olympian ſtate. _ 
Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to call; 
Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet ſhall fall. 
Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man comply; 
Exempted from the race ordain'd to die? 

160 This menace fix'd the warriour to his throne ; 
Sullen he fate, and curb'd the riſing groan. 
Then Juno call'd (Fove's orders to obey) 

The winged Iriz, and the God of Day. 
Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 

165 On yon? tall ſummit of the fount-full Ide : 


There 


v. 164. Go wait the Tbund rer t will.) "Tis remarkable, that 


whereas it is familiar with the Poet to repeat his erratds and 
meſſages, 
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There in the father's awful preſence ſtand. 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 

She ſaid, and fate: The God that gilds the day, 
And various Iris wing their airy way. 
yo Swift as the wind, to Ida's hills they came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
There fat th' Eternal; he, whoſe nod controuls 
The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 
Veild in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 
175 With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 
Well-pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw their carneſt care, 
And prompt obedience to the Queen of Air; 


meſſages, here he introduces Juno with very few words, where 
ſhe carries a diſpatch from Jupiter to Iris and Apollo. She only 
ſays, © Br. commands you to attend him on mount Ida,“ and 
adds nothing of what had paſs'd between herſelf and her conſort 
before, The reaſon of this brevity is not only that ſhe is highly 
diſguſted with Jupiter, and ſo unwilling to tell her tale from 
the anguiſh of her heart; but alſo becauſe Jupiter had given her 
no commiſſion to relate fully the ſubje& of their diſcourſe : 
wherefore ſhe is cautious of declaring what poſſibly he would 
have concealed, Neither does Jupiter himſelf in what follows 
reveal his decrees : For he lets Apollo only fo far into his will, 
that he would have him diſcover and rout the Greeks : Their 
good fortune, and the ſucceſs which was to enfue, he hides 
from him, as one who favour'd the cauſe of Troy, One may re- 
mark in this paſſage Homer's various conduct and diſcretion con- 
cerning what ought to be put in practice, or left undone 3 
whereby his reader may be inform'd how to regulate his own af- 
fairs, Euſtathins, SE | 


G 4 Then 
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Then (while a ſmile ſerenes his aweful brow) 
Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow. 
180 Iris! deſcend, and what we here ordain 
Report to yon' mad tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 
If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 
185 Our elder birthright, and ſuperiour ſway. 
How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 
If heavin's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 
Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was giv'n, 
And is there Equal to the Lord of Heaviae? 
190 Th Almighty ſpoke; the Goddeſs wing d her flight 
To ſacred Ilion from th' Idaan height. 
| Swift as the rat ling hail, or fleecy ſnows and 
Drive thro* the skies, when Boreas fiercely blows; 
So from the clouds deſcending Iris falls; 
195 And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls. 
Aͤttend the mandate of the Sire above, 
In me behold the meſſenger of Fove : 
| He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 
To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 
200 This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 
Vis elder birthright, and ſuperiour ſway. 
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How ſhall thy raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 

Striv'ſt thou with him, by whom all pow'r is giv'n? 

205 And art thou equal to the Lord of Heav n! 
What means the haughty Sov'reign of the skies. 

(The King of Ocean thus, incens'd, replies) 

Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high; 

No vaſſal God, nor of his train am J. 

210 Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 

And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame: 


Aſign'd 


y. 210. Three brother deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame: 
Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know, &Cc« 
Some have thought the Platonic Philoſophers drew from hence 
the notion of their Triad (which the Chriſtian P/atonifis fince 
imagined to be an obſcure hint of the Sacred Trinity.) The Trias 
of Plato is well known, Td dr zv, 8 vic 6 àuumeydg, à TE 
ry” * — his Gorgias he tells us, 73y Ounpov 33 
c. Fuiſſe) rij rd Zyſaunpſixay T Uroghkonuge See Pro- 
clus in Plat. Theol. Ii — 7 5. * Paige, A et de cœlo, 
J. 1. c. 1. ſpeaking of the Ternarian number from Pythagoras has 
theſe words z T& Tpla xv, xa? Td robe mhily. Ka pe 
TU; Ape rd bed xpupela Ty dpibug TT Kalirep 
4% Dao xaos Hlubayipso!, Y d na? TH dra Tor; 7p. 
cb wp10TA TAT Yap nat ficov nal dpyy Tov apifudy - 
Xt: Tov TS ra radra 33 Tov TH, rpiddog. From which 
paſſa e Trapezuntius endea vour d very ſeriouſly to prove, that A. 
riftotle had a perfect knowledge of the Trinity. Duport (who 
furniſh'd me with this note, and who ſeems: to be ſenfible of the 
folly of Trapezuntius) nevertheleſs in his Gnomologia Homerica, 
or compariſon of our author's ſentences with thoſe of the ſerip- 
ture, has placed oppoſite to this verſe that of St. Fobn : There are 
three who give teſtimony in E the Father, the Sen, and the 
5 


'S 
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Aſſign d by lot, our triple rule we know ; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below 
Ofer the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 2% 
215 Ethereal Fove extends his high domain; 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
Aud huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie; 
| What claim has here the tyrant of the sky? | 2} 
+ 220 Far in the diſtant clouds let him controul, 5 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole : 
There to his children his commands be giv'n, 
The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heav'n. 
And muſt I then (faid ſhe) O Sire of Floods! 3 
225 Bear this fierce anſwer to the King of Gods? 
Correct it yet, and change thy raſh intent; 
A noble mind diſdains not to repent. 0 


Holy Ghof, I think this the ſtrongeſt inftance I ever met with 
of the manner of thinking of ſuch men, whoſe too much learn-« 
ing has made them mad. 

.. Laftantins, de falſ. relig. lib. 1. cap. 11. takes this fable to 
he a remain of ancient. hiſtory, importing, that the empire of 
the then known world was divided among the three brothers; to 
Jupiter the oriental part, which was call'd Heaven, as the re- 
gion of light, or the fun: to Plato the occidental, or darker re- 


tions: and to Neprune the ſovereignty of the ſeas, 


| 
\f 
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215 The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame. 
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To elder brothers guardian fiends are giv'n, 
To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and heav n. 


230 Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 


When Miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind: 

Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Fove I yield, 
And quit, tho' angry, the contended field,” © 0 
Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 


If yet, forgetful of his promiſe givin ' ad MA 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heay'd;'' ß 
To favour ion, that perfidious place, 


He breaks his faith with half 't ethereal rice; 


240 Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 


Lay yon* proud ſtructures level with the plain, . 194 


Howe'cr th' offence by other Gods be paſt, . 
The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 
> italien iH A ant WL 222.4 
Pits e 34" 1 37 N 49:0. egroaryy 


1 1 , 1 ' * nm 7 4514-08 

v. 228. To elder brothers.) Iris, that he may not ſeem th, 
upbraid Neptune with weakneſs of judgment, out of regard to 
greatneſs and dignity of his perſon, does not. ſay that Fo» 
F'rer-is ſttohger or braver; but attacking him from à motive not 
in the leaſt invidious, ſuperiority of aten ſhe ſays ſententiauilyy 
that the Furies wait upon our elders. The Furies are faid to 
wait upon men in a donhle fenſe.; either for-evil, as they did 
upon Oreftes after he had Cainhis mother gj; or elſe ſot their good, 
as upon elders when they are injuz'd, to protect them and avenge 
their wrongs. This ie un inftance; that the \pagans-look'd upon 
birth-right as a right divine. Sufatbinn. © A 


* 
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Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he trode, 

245 And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the Source of light. 

Behold! the God whoſe liquid arms are hurl'd 

Around the globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the world: 

250 Deſiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 

Seeks his own ſeas, and trembles at our rage? 


Burn'd to the bottom of his ſeas profound; 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
255 Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell, 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar'd ; 
Ev'n pow'r immenſe bad found ſuch battel bard. 


{ 


had been mix d in 


O, ie IE UT a | b | | Ft if 
er only Paradiſe ' 
1 "this tommietion; butt fnarry 2 1 
ene TRE and all the elements. © 
eas bad gone tb wrack, difturt'd and torn 
_ - With violence of this conflif, bad not ſoon 
T Almighty, to prevent ſuch borrid fray, &c, 


| and Gabriel had encounter'd. ' 


Elſe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all ſhaking round, a 


y. 252. Elſe bad our wrath, &c. ] This repreſentation of the 
—— which 2 7 have _ the a we of two ſuch 
. mighty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements 

KA art and the whole — of nature en- 
— — is imaged in theſe few lines with a nobleneſt ſuitable 
to the occafion. Milton has a thought very like it in his fourth 
book; Where he repreſents what muſt have happen'd if Satan 


[ 
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I 
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Go thou, my fon ! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad gi, on thy active arm, 

obe god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to war: 
Let ion conquer, till th' Achaian train 


Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again: 

Then Greece ſhall breathe from toils—the Godhead faid : 
His will divine the ſon of Fove obey d. 

Not half ſo ſwift the ſalling falcon flies, 

That drives a turtle thro? the liquid skies; 

As Phabus ſhooting from th' Idaan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
o There Heflor ſeated by the ſtream he ſees, 

His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe; 

Again his loy'd companions meet his eyes; 

Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 
5To whom the God who gives the golden day. 


y. 274. Jove think; bit pains, away.] Eu 
fatbius LEY that is a vn Yer Big tre of 
the power of Fupiter, to make Hefor's pains ceaſe from the mo- 
ment wherein Jupiter firſt turn'd his thoughts towards him. 
Apollo finds him ſo far recover'd, as to be able to fit up, and 
know his friends. Thus much was the work of Jupiter; the 
God of health perfects the cure, 


Why 
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Why ſits great Hector from the field ſo far, 
W hat grief, what wound, withholds him from the war? 
The fainting hero, as the viſion bright 
| $:00d ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his fight : 
280 What bleſt immortal, with commanding breath. 
Thus wakens Hector from the ſleep of death? 
Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath'd Greece in ſlaughter, and her battel gor d, 
The mighty Ajax wit h a deadly blow 
285 Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below ? 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hells black horrours ſwim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd ; 
See, and be ſtrong! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid, 
290 Behold ! thy Phæbus ſhall his arms employ, 
Phabus, propitious ſtill ro thee, and Troy, 
Inſpire thy warriours then with 'manly force, 
- And to the ſhips impel thy rapid hore: © 
Ev'n I will make thy fiery courſers way, 
295 And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. 
Thus to bold Hecker {poke the hacks > wy . * 
* ren in Tour from above.” 1 reg 
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As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound; 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 
o With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 
To bathe his fides and Tool his fiery blood. 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the skies; 
His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 
He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
x And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again : 
Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hedor flew, 
Full of the God; and all his hoſts purſue. 


=y 


y. 298. As when the pamper'd fand.] This compariſon is 
repeated from the fixth book, and we are told that the ancient 
criticks retainꝰd no more than the two firſt verſes and the four 
laſt in this place, and that they gave the verſes two marks ; 
by the one (which was the aſteriſm) they intimated, that the 
four lines were very beautiful ; but by the other (which was 
the obelus) that they were ill placed. I believe an impartial 
reader who conſiders the. two places will be of the ſame o- 
pinion. 

Taſſo has improv'd the juſtneſs of this ſimile in his ſixteenth 
book, where Rinaldo returning from the arms of Armida to bat- 
tel, is compared to the ſteed that is taken from his paſtures and 
mares to the ſervice of the war: The reverſe of the circums» 


ſtance better agreeing with the occafion. 
» Noe! feroce deftrier, ebal faticoſs 


de P arme vincitor fla tolto, 
E laſcivo marito in wil ripoſo 
Fra gli arme, e ne paſchi erri diſciolto; 
Sel defla e ſuen di t , © Amingſe 
Acciar, cola toſto annitendo > wolto ; 
Gia" gia brama P arringo, à Phuom d dorſe 
Portando, urtata riurtar nel corſo, 


DT 
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As when the force of men and dogs combin'd God 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind lo! 
310 Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie We 
Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) Wh 
When lo! a lyon ſhoots acroſs the way! And 
They fly : at once the chaſers and the prey. | 1 

So Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purſu'd, G 
315 And mark d their progreſs thro” the ranks in blood, 4 
Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, lo 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. le 
Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, Th 


Thoas, the braveſt of th. Ztolian force: 
320 Skill'd to direct the jav'lin's diſtant flight, 
And bold to combate in the ſtanding fight ; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 
Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. | 


\ 


y. 317. Net fated yet to die.] Dacier has 2 pretty remark 
on this paſſage, that Homer extended deſtiny (that is, the care 
of providence) even over the beaſts of the field 5 an opinion that 
agrees perfectly with true theology. In the book of Jona, the 
regard of the creator extending to the meaneſt rank of his crea- 
tures, is ſtrongly expreſs'd in thoſe words of the Nr 
where he makes his compaſſion to the brute beaſts one of 
reaſons againſt deſtroying Nineveb. Shall I not ſpare the great 
city, in which there are more than f xſcore thouſand perſons, and 
all much cattel ? And what is ſtill more parallel to this paſ- 
ſage, in St. Matth, ch. 10. Are not two ſparrows fold for a 
fartbing ? And yet one of them ſhall not fall tothe ground, ewith- 
ent your father, | 


- Gods! 
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Gods! what portent (he cry'd) theſe eyes invades? 
lo! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades! 

We aw him, late, by thund'ring Ajax kilbd; 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 

And not content that half of Greece lie ſlain, 

fours new deſtruction on her ſons again? 


He comes not, Fove! without thy pow'rful will 


Lo! ſtill he lives, purſues, and conquers till! 
Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand ; 
The Greek's main body to the fleet command ; 
But let the few whom brisker ſpirits warm, 


(Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm : 


Thus point your arms; and when ſuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. 

The warriour ſpoke, the liſt ning Greeks obey, 
Thick'ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 


ach Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 


The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 
And Mars-like Meges : Theſe the chiefs excite, 


Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend, 


To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 
Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 


And Hector firſt came tow'ring to the war. 
Phabns 
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Phobss himſelf the ruſhing battel led; 

A veil of clouds involy'd his radiant head: 
350 High-held before him, Fove's enormous ſhield 

Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field, 

Vulcan to Fove th' immortal gift conlign'd, 

To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 

The Greeks expect the ſhock; the clamours riſe 
355 From diffrent parts, and mingle in the skies. , | 
Dire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, 


And arrows leaping from the bow-ſtring ſung ; 


| FI 
Theſe drink the life of gen'rous warriours ſlain; 0 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain. 1 


360 As long as Phabus bore unmov'd the ſhield, 
Sate doubtful Conqueſt hov'ring on the field ; 
But when aloft he ſhakes it in the skies, 
Shouts in their cars, and lightens in their eyes, 


5. 362. But when aloft be ſhaker.) Apollo in this paſſage, by 
this mere ſhaking his Apis, without acting offenſively, annoys 
and puts the Greeks into diſorder. Euffatbius thinks that ſuch 
a motion might poſſibly create the ſame confuſion, as hath been 
reported by hiſtorians tq proceed from panic fears : or that 
it might intimate ſome dreadful confuſion in the air, and a noi 
iſſuing from thence ; a notion which ſeems to be warranted by 
Apolle' out-cry, which preſently follows in the ſame verke, 
But perhaps we need not go ſo far to account for this fiction of 
Homer : The ſight of a hero's armour often has the like effed 
in an Epic Poem: The ſhield of Prince Artbur in Spenſer works 
the ſame wonders with this git of Apollo. 


_ Deep 
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Deep horrour ſeizes ev'ry Grecian breaſt, 
Their force is humbled; and their fear confeſt. 
co flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 
No ſwain to guard em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And ſpread 'the carnage thro' the ſhady gloom, 
dImpending Phæbus pours around em fear, 
And Troy and Hedfor thunder in the roar. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the laughter Hector leads; 
Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds; 
One to the bold Bœotians ever dear, 
And one Meneſtheus friend, and fam'd compeer. 
Medon and Iaſus, ZEneas ſped ; 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th' Athenians led; ; 
But hapleſs Medon from Oileus came; 
Him Ajax honour d with a brother's name, 
0 Tho born of lawleſs love: From home expell'd, 
A baniſh'd man, in Phylace he dwell'd, 
Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife, 
Troy ends, at laſt, his labours and his life. 
Mecyſtes next, Polydamas o'erthrew ; 
J And thee, brave Clonius ! great Agenor flew. 


hy 
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By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, | E 
Pierc'd thro' the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 
Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; | T| 
Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the lain, 

390 The Greeks diſmay'd, confug'd, difperſe or fall, Tl 


Some ſeek the trench, ſome skulk behind the wall, 
While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the laughter ſtalks gigantic death. 
On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night, 
295 Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 
Points to the fleet: For by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies: 


No 
y. 386. By Paris, Delochus inglorious diet, 

. Piere'd thro the boulder ar be baſely flier. 
Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Parris, ſmitten in the 
extremity of his ſhoulder as he was flying. This gives occaſion 
to a pretty obſervation in Ezfathius, that this is the only Greek 
who e. INN 0 
honour is countrymen. And remark appear not Þ 
ounces, if we except the death of Eioncus in che beginning of It, 

6. pr 
v. 396. For by the Gods, bo flies, &c.] It ſometimes hap- lt 
pens 275 Longrnus) that a writer in ſpeaking of ſome perſon, th 
all on a ſudden puts himſelf in that other's place, and at of 
his part; a figure which marks the impetuoſity and hurry of 40 
It is this which Homer practiſes in theſe verſes; the J 
oet ſtops his narration, forgets his own perſon, and inſtant- to 
ly, without any n precipitate menace into the pe 
mouth of his furious — How muſt his 
diſcourſe have languiſh'd, had ſtay d to tell us, Hector 
then ſaid theſe, or the like words, Inſtead of which, by this un- 
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No weeping ſiſter his cold eye ſhall cloſe, 
No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compoſe. | 


o Who ſtops to plunder, in this fignal hour, 


The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he ſaid; the ſmarting ſcourge reſounds; 

The courſers fly ; the ſmoaking chariot bounds: 

The hoſts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore ; 


The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 


Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 

Puſh'd at the bank: down ſunk th* enormous mound: 
Roll'd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

A ſudden road! a long and ample way. 


Ver the dread foſſe (a late-impervious ſpace) 


Now ſteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pals. 
The wond'ring crouds the downward level trod; 


Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the God. 


expected tranſition he prevents the reader, and the tranſition 
is made before the Poet himſelf ſeems ſenfible he had made 
it. The true and proper place for this figure is when the time 
prefſes, and when the occaſion will not allow of any delay : 
It is elegant then to paſs from one perſon to another, as in 
that of Hecateus, The herald, extremely diſcontented at the or- 
ders be bad receiv'd, gave command to the Heraclidæ to with- 
draw, It is no way in my peer to help you ; if therefore 
you would not periſh entirely, and if you would not involve me 
two in your ruin, depart, and ſeck a retreat among ſome other 


f*ople, Longinus, chap. 23. 


Then 


** 
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Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; lt 
415 And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 
Eaſy, as when aſhore an infaot ſtands, If 
And draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands; ol P 


The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, T 
Sweeps the ſlight works and faſhion'd domes away, Wi 
420 Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls; 


The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. | A 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, P 
Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r; A 


Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands; 
425 And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. * 


Experienc'd Neftor chief obteſts the skies, l 
And weeps his country with a father's eyes. b 
O Fove! if ever, on his native ſhore, 7 
One Greek enrich d thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; th 
1 

pr 


v. 416. As when aſhore an infant flands.] This fimile of the pl. 
ſand is inimitable; it is not eaſy to imagine any thing more exad Wl il! 
and emphatical to deſcribe the tumbling and confus'd heap di 
a wall, in a moment. Moreover the compariſon here taken 

. from ſand is the juſter, as it riſes from the very place and ſcene 
before us. For the wall here demoliſhed, as it was founded on 

the coaſt, muſt needs border on the ſand; wherefore the fimi-W Hi 
litude is borrowed immediately from the fubje& matter under thi 
view. Euſtatbius. . int 

v. 428. O Jove! if ever, c.] The form of Neſtor's prayet ¶ vi 
in this place reſembles that of Chryſes in the firſt book. An ups 
it is worth remarking, that the Poet well knew what ſhame 

I 


and 
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ir cer, in hope our country to behold, 

We paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold; 

If cer thou lign'ſt our wiſhes with thy nod; 
Perform the promiſe of a gracious God ! 

This day, preſerve our navies from the flame, 
5 And Gave the reliques of the Grecian name. 

Thus pray'd the ſage: Th' Eternal gave conſent, 
And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. 
Preſumptuous Troy miſtook th' accepting fign, 

And catch'd new fury at the voice divine, 


and confuſion the reminding one of paſt benefits is apt to produce. 
From the ſame topick Achilles talks with his mother, and The- 
tis herſelf accoſts Feve 3 and likewiſe Phanix, where he holds 
a parley with Achilles, This righteous prayer hath its wiſhed N 
accompliſhment. Euſtatbius. 
v. 438. Preſumptucus Troy miſtook the fign.] The thunder of 
Jupiter is deſign'd as a mark of his acceptance of Neſtor's prayers, "= 
and a fign of his favour to the Greeks. However, there being no - 
thing in the prodigy patticular to the Greeks, the Tryans 
if expound it in their own favour, as they ſeem warranted by 
their preſent ſucceſs, This ſelf-partiality of men in appro- 
priating to themſelves the protection of heaven, has always been 
natural to them. In the fame manner Virgil makes Turnus ex- 
the plain the transformation of the Trojan ſhips into nymphs, as an 


xa BY ill omen to the Trojans, 

p | 

aken Trojanos bee monſtra petunt, bis Jupiter ipſe 

— Auxilium ſolitum eripuit.— | 
on 


m8 Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances of 6racles, which by reaſon of 
inder WY this partial interpretation, has prov'd an occaſion to lead men 
into great misfortunes : It was the caſe of Cræſas in his wars 
rayer BY with Cyrus; and a like miſtake engaged Pyrebus to make war 
— upon the Romans, | | 
me 


and As, 


* 
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440 As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and skies, 2 
The roaring deeps in watry mountains riſe, 
Above the ſides of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, 
Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'er-pow'ring all, 

445 Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian Wall; 
Legions on legions from each fide ariſe: 
Thick ſound the keels; the ſtorm of arrows flies. 
Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 

Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the jav'lin throw, 47c 

450 While thus the thunder of the battel rag'd, 

And lab'ring armies round the works engag'd; 

Still in the tent Patroclus fate, to tend 

The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 

He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 47 

455 And adds diſcourſe, the med'cine of the mind. 

But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Trey: Then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 


„ 


665 


Wich bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaſt. 


5. 48. On the ſhips above, the cars below, )] This is a nev 
ſort of battely which Hemer has never before mention'd 5 the 
Greeks on their ſhips, and the Trej ant in their chariots, fight u 


Tho 


on a plain, Euftathius, 
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460 Tho' yer thy ſtate require redreſs (he cries) 
Depart I muſt: What horrours ſtrike my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles high commands I go, 
A mournful witneſs of this ſcene of woe : 
I haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 
465 To riſe in arms, and ſhine again in war. 
Perhaps ſome fav ring God his ſoul may bend 
The voice is powerful of a faithful friend. 
He ſpoke; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind.. 
470Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 
Bur ſtrive, tho' numerous, to repulſe in vain. 


Nor could the Tyojans, thro' that firm array, 

Force, to the fleet and tents, th' impervious way. 

As when a ſhipwright, with Palladian art, | 
475 Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 
With equal hand he guides his whole deſign, 65) 
By the juſt rule, and the directing line. 21 


v. 472. Nor could the Trojans Force to the fleet and tents 
th' impervious way.] Homer always marks diſtinctly the place 
of battel; he here ſhews us clearly, that the Trojans attack'd 
the firſt line of the fleet that ſtood next the wall, or the veſſels 
which were drawn foremoſt on the land: Theſe veſſels were a 
ſtrong rampart to the tents which were pitch'd behind, and to 
the other line of the navy which ſtood nearer to the ſea ; to 
penetrate” therefore to the tents, they muſt neceſſarily force 
oe firſt Jine, and defeat the troops which defended it. Enfa- 

1. 
Vol. IV. H The 
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The martial leaders with like skill and care, 
Preſerv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 
480 Brave deeds of arms thro? all the ranks were try'd, 
And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtain d an equal tide. 
At one proud bark, bigh-row'ring o'er the fleet 
Ajax the great, and god like Hector meet: 


For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend; 


485 Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend ; 
| One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 

That fix'd as fate, this acted by a God. 
The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 
The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand; 

490 Bur pie cd by Telamon's huge lance expires ; 
Thund'cing he falls, and drops th' extinguiſh'd fires, 
Great Hector view'd him. with a fad ſurvey, 
As ſtretch d in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 
Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 

495 Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace. 
Lo! where the ſon of royal Clytius lies, 
Ah fave his arms, ſecure his obſequies! 
This aid, his eager javelin ſought the foe: 
But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 

500 Not vainly yet the forceful tance was thrown g 

It tretch'd in duſt unhappy Lycophron: 


710 


15 
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An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Aja board, 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign Lord ; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 
$05 Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 

From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 

And lies, a lifeleſs load, along the land. 

With anguiſh Ajax views the piercing fight, 

And thus inflames his brother to the fight, 
clo Trucer, behold! extended on the ſhore 

Our friend, our loy'd companion! now no more! 


| 


Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 
To fight our wars, he left his native air, 
This death deplor'd to Heftor's rage we owe; 
f15 Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 
Where are thoſe darts on which the fates attend ? 
And where the bow, which Phebus taught to bend? 
Impatient Teweer haſt'ning to his aid, | 
Before the chief his ample bow diſplay'd ; 
$20 The well-ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 
Then hiſfs'd bis arrow and the bow-ſtring ſung. 
Clytus, Piſener's ſon, renown'd in fame, 
(To thee, Polydamas ! an honour'd name) 
Drove thro' the thickeſt of th' embattel'd plains 
125 The ſtartliag ſeeds, and ſhook his cager reins. 
H 2 As 
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As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 


The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 4 
Thro' his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; f FI 
In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. . 
530 Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, , ., Lat] 
The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car: 


555 


Till fad Polydamas the ſteeds reſtrain d. 

And gave, Aſtynous, to thy careful hand; 

Then, fir d to vengeance, ruſh'd amidſt the foe; 8 
535 Rage edg'd his ſword, and ſtrengthen d ev'ry blow. 

Once more bold Texcer, in his country's cauſe, 

At Hedor's breaſt a choſen arrow draws; 

And had the weapon found the deſtin'd way, 

Thy fall, great Trojan ! had renown'd that day. | 
5 40 But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then: | 

Th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer of the fates of men, 


(Imperial Fove) his preſent death withſtands ; P 

Nor was ſuch. glory due to Teucer 's hands, | 

- At his full ſtretch as the tough ſtring be drew, 
545 Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; 

Down dropp'd the bow: the ſhaft with brazen head 0 

Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay deddꝓP. ' 

Th' aſtoniſh'd archer, to great Ajax criesz s b 

| Some God preyents our deſtin'd enterprize: [ 


, Some 
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o Some God, propitious to the Trojan foe, 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with art, 
Strong to impell the flight of many a dart. 
Since heay'n commands it (4jax made reply) 
55 Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield, 
And quit the quiver for the pond'rous ſhield. 
la the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 
$60 Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain 
To force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 5 
Asks toil, and ſweat, and blood : Their urmoſt miglt 
Shall find its match——No more: Tis ours to 6ght. 
Then Teuer laid his faithleſs bow aſide; 
565 The four-fold buckler o'er his ſhoulder ty'd; 
On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd; 
A dart, whoſe point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 
The warriour wields; and his great brother joins. ' 
o This Hector ſaw, and thus expreſs d his joy. 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy ! 
Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
H 3 ; Jon 
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Fove is with us; I aw his hand, but now, 


575 From the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. 


Indulgent Fove ! how plain thy favours ſhine, 
When happy nations bear the marks divine! 
How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate 
Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate! 


580 Such is the fate of Greece, and ſueh is ours: 


Behold, ye warriours, and exert your pow'rs. 
Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try; 
And, for our country, tis a bli6 to die. 

The gallant man, tho' flain in fight he be, 


585 vet leaves his nation fafe, his children freez 


Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; 
His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 


8 


\ 


| "7% LO n 3 
7. 532. Death it the Se.] 'Tis with ve t ad- 
ä r 


dreſs, that to the bitterneſs of death, he adds vantage! 
that were to accrue after it. And the ancients are of opinion 
that twould be as advantageous for young fuldiers to read 
this leſſon, conciſe as it is, as all the volumes of Tyrteu, 
wherein he endeavours to raiſe the ſpirits of his countrymen. 
Homer makes a noble enumeration of the parts wherein the 
happineſs of a city confiſts, For having told us in another 
ace, the three great evils to which a town, when taken, is 
dject; the laughter of the men, the deſtruction of the place 
by fire, the leading of their wives and children into captivity ! 
now he reckons up the bleſſings that are contrary to thoſe c- 
lamities. To the flaughter of the men indeed he makes no op* 
poſition 3 becauſe it is not neceſſary to the well-being of a city, 
that every individual ſhould be faved, and not a man ſhin 
Euftatbius, ; | ; | Hi 
FA | is 
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His wife live honour'd, all his race ſucceed ; 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed! 

550 This rouz'd the foul in ev'ry Trojan breaſt: * 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreſt. 

How long, ye warriours of the Argive race, 

(To gen'rous Ages what a dire diſgrace!) : 
How long, on theſe curs d confines will ye lie, 

#95 Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die! 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veſſels catch the Trejan fire? 

| Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 

(90 Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, . 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights, 


5. 215 The god-like Ajax ent.] The oration of Hector is 
more ſplendid and ſhining than that of Ajax, and alſo more 
ſolemn, from his ſentiments concerning the favour and affif- 
tance of Jupiter. But that of ax is the more politick, fuller 
of management, and apter to perſuade : For it abounds with no 
lefs than ſeven generous arguments to inſpire reſolution. He 
exhorts his p-ople even to death, from the danger to which 
their navy was ſed, which if once conſumed, they wers 
never like to get home. And as the Trojans were bid to die, 
ſo he bids his men dare to die likewiſe.z and indeed with great 
neceſſity, for the Trojans may recruit after the engagement, 
but for- the Greeks, they had no better way than to hazard their 
Dr by it, —— leaſt 
oy w Ol patch, not a lingri lat 
deſtruction. Eofacbins, | FY 
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Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates; 

To your own hands are truſted all your fates : 

And better far, in one deciſive ſtrife, 
6o5 One day ſhall end our labour, or our life; 

Than keep this hard- got inch of barren ſands, 

Still preſs'd, and preſs d by ſuch inglorious hands. 

The liſt ning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 

And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame. 

610 Then mutual daughters ſpread on either ſide ; 


63c 


By Fector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd; F 
There pierc'd by 4jax, ſunk Laodamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. f 
Polydamas laid Orus on the ſand, N 
615 The fierce commander of th*' Epeian band. by 


His lance bold Meges at the victor threw; ; | 
The victor ſtooping, from the death withdrewy; 
(Thar valu'd life, O Phabus! was thy care) 
But crœſnus boſom took the flying ſpear : 
620 His corps fell bleeding on the lipp'ry More; ty 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore, 
* Dolops, the ſon of Lampus ruſhes on, 
Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 
And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 
625 He pierc'd the centre of his ſounding ſhield : 


But 
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But Meget, Plyleus ample breaſtplate wore, 
(Well known in fight on Selles' winding ſhore, 
For King Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale) 
630 Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battels won, 
Had fav'd the father, and now ſaves the fon. 
Full at the TYojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New-ting'd with Tyrian dye: In duſt below 
635 Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 
Meantime their fight the Spartan King ſurvey'd, 
And ſtood by Meges' tide, a ſudden aid, 
| Thro' Dolops* ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro' the panting heart, 
40 And iſſu'd at his breaſt. With thund'ring found 
The warriour falls, extended on the ground. | 
In ruſh the conqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the lain; 
But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; 
The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 
(45 Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 
He (cer to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain; | 
But when oppreſs'd, his country claim'd his care, 
Retuzn'd to Ilion, and excelld in war: 


H 
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65o For this, in Priem's court he held his place, 

Belov d no leſs than Priam's royal race. 

Him Hector ſingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo Melanippus ! lo where Dolops lies; 

655 And is ir thus our royal kinſman dies? 
Q'ermatch'd he falls; ro two at once a prey, | bd 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away ! | 
Come on———a diſtant war no longer wage. 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: 

660*Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; | 
Or lion from her tow'ry height deſcend, ” 63 
Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone; and bury all 
In one ſad ſepulchre, one common fall, | 

Hector (this faid) ruſh'd forward on the foes: 

665 With equal ardour Melanippus glows: 

Then Ajax thux——Oh Greeks ! reſpect your fame, 

Reſpe& your ſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame: 

Let mutual rey'rence mutual warmth inſpire, 

And catch'from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire. 
6oOn valour's fide the odds of combate lie, 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 

The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 


675 


His 
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His gen rous ſenſe he not in vain imparts; 

675 Ir funk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall; 

Shields rouching ſhields, in order blaze above, 
And-ſtop the Trojans, tho' impell'd by Fove. 

680 The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 

Warms the bold fon of Neſtor in his cauſe. 
Is there (he ſaid) in arms a youth like you, 
So ſtrong to fight, ſo active to purſue ? 

Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed ? | 

685 Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed. 

He faid, and backward to the lines retir d; | 
Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury fir'd, 
Beyond the foremoſt ranks; his lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions caſt his view. 
690 The troops of Trey recede with ſudden fear, 
While the ſwift jaw lin hiſ d along in air. 


5. 677. And flank the navy witb a brazen wall.] The Poet 
has built the Greeians a new ſort of wall out of their arms; 
and perhaps one might ſay, twas from this paſſage Apollo bor» 
row'd that oracle which he gave to the Atbeniant about their 
wall of wood; in like manner the Spartans were ſaid to have - 
a wall of bones: If 6, we muſt allow the God not a little ob- 


liged to the Poets EBufathiv, | 


H 6 Advan- 
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Advancing Menaliphus met the dart 
With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his bare! 
Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms reſound, 
695 And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
| The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize; 
Thus on a Roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 
And rends his fide, freſh-bleeding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his hearr. 
700 Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew ; 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew : 
So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 
Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain ; 
While conſcious of the deed, he glares around, 
705 And hears the gath'ring multitude reſound, 
Timely he flies the yet · untaſted food, 
And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Trey with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſt flewz 
710 But enter'd in the Grecian ranks, he turns 
His manly breaſt, and with new. fury burns. 
Now on the gert the tydes of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ſtern decrees of Fove: 
The Sire of Gods, confirming Theris' pray'r, _ 
(15 The Grecian ardour quench'd' in deep deſpair; 
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zut lifts to glory Tres prevailing bande. 
Swells all their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their hand. 
on 14a's top he waits with longing eyes, | 

To view the navy blazing to the skies; 

10 Then, nor till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 

The Trojans fly, and conquer d Ilion burn. 

Theſe fates revolv d in his almighty mind, 

He raiſes Hector to the work deſign d. 0 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 

116 And drives him, like a light ning. on the foe. 


So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 


| Shakes bis huge jav'lin, and whole armies fall. 
Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, | 
Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 


J. 723. He raiſes Hector, &c.] This picture of Hacter, im- 
puls'd by Jupiter, is a very finiſh'd piece, and excels all the 
drawings of this hero which Homer has given us in ſo various at- 
titudes. He is here repreſented as an inftrument in the hand 
of Jupiter, to bring about thoſe deſigns the God had long pro- 
jefted : And as his fatal hour now approaches, Fove is willing 
to recompenſe his haſty death with this ſhort-liv'd glory, Ac- 
cordingly this being the laſt ſcene of victory he is to appear in, 
the Poet introduces him with all imaginable pomp, and adorns 
him with all the terrour of a conquerour : His eyes ſparkle 
vith fire, his mouth . fury, his figure is compared to 


the God of War, his rages equall'd to a conflagration and a 

ſtorm, and the deſtruQion he cauſes is reſembled to that which 

a * makes Nera the herds. The Poet, by this 2 gn 
riſons, raiſes the idea of\ the hero higher any imple 
iption could reach, | 1 1 


n He 


it \ 
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730 He foams ih an ne cee eee 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow : 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 

Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 

For Fove his ſplendour round rhe Chief had thrown, 
735 And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts oa one. 
Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 

Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides' ſpear : 

Yet Fove deferr'd the death he was to pp. 
And gave what fate allow'd, the honours of a day! | 
740 Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 

Burn at each foe, and fingle ev'ry prize; 
Still ar the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian Phalanx moveleſs as a tow'r 
745 On all fides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r : 
So ſome tall rock o'crhangs the hoary main, 
By winds affail'd, by billows beat it Yulb, 


16. —— Fir fate wit — fo fern Pallas. R 
«5H ask d, what tov has to do with' foro Pa * 


ower has Mb er them ? Homer ſpeaks thus, becauſe Minerva 

already reſbly d to foccour Ia, and deceive Hefter in 

4 betwe-n theſe two heroes, av we find in book 23. 
Properly. ſpeaking, Pallgs is n * the = coop and 


73 and it is iſcbm whic over the 
4 : ; therefore ſbe 725 upon 88 
Sa al ne th the fü bn 0 0 Sa 
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Uamov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 

And ſees the watry mountains break below. 6 
o Girt in ſurrounding flames, be ſeems to fall 
Like fire from Fove, and burſts upon them all: 
Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends; 


y. 752. Burt as a wave, c.] Longinus, obſerving that 
oftentimes the principal — — confiſts in the judi- 
cious aſſembling together of the great circumſtances, and the 
ſtrength with which they are mark'd in the proper place, chuſes 
this paſſage of Hemer as a plain inſtanceof it. Where ( 
that noble critick) “ in deſcr:bing the terrour of a tempeſt, 
« he takes care to expreſs whatever ate the accidents of moſt 
«© dread and horrour in ſuch a fituation : He is not content to 
© tell us that the mariners were in danger, but he brings them 
* before our eyes, as in 1 picture, upon the point of being e- 
% very moment overwhelm'd by every wave; nay, the very 
« words and ſyllables of the deſcription give us an image of 
% their peril.” He ſhews, that a Poet of leſs judgment would 
amuſe himſelf in leſs important circurnſtances, and ſpoil the 
whole effect of the image by minute, ill-choſen, or ſuperfluous 
priculars, Thus Ararat endeavouring 0 refine ufan that 


, . 


And inflant death on ev'ry wave appears / 
He turn'd it thus, 
A fender plant preſerves them from their ſite; 


Which, by. flouriſhing A, thought; has loft the doſtineſs 
and terrout of it, and is fo far from improving the image, 
thit it leſſens and vaniſh-s in his management. By — 
the danger to a fingle line, he his ſcarce left the ſhadow o 
it; and indeed the Word- preſerves takes away even” that” The 
lame critick produces a fragment of an old poem on the Ari» 
, | maſpians, 
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Whiteare the decks with foam; the winds aloud 71 
755 How! oer the maſts, and ſing thro'ev'ry ſhroud: 1 
Pale, trembling, tir d, the ſailors freeze with fears; * 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appears. . 

$0 pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet. 1 

The chief ſo thunders, and fo ſhakes the fleet. . 

766 As when a lion, ruſhing from his den, 

Amidſt the plain of ſome wide-water'd fen, 

(Where num'rous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 54 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead; ; 0 
Laps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes; 1 

765 The trembling herdſman far to diſtance flies: | 

Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) 

He fingles out; arreſts, and lays him dead. Wi! 

8 
0 


1 > - a \ 
maſpians, written in this falſe taſte, whoſe author, he doubts 
not, imagin'd he had ſaid ſomething wonderful in the follow- ] 

. ing affected verſes. I have done my, beſt to give em the ſame 
turn, and I believe there are thoſe who will not think em bed | 
ones. . TY 


Ye pow'rs ! bat madneſs ! How on ſhip! ail, 
(3 19 amy = 0 — 55 7 2 ? 
or yy jeat t it t 4 ain, 

Plant mw in wn. Log and 21 4204 the main, | 
Far der the deep (a trachleſ path) they go, Y | 
And ander oceans, in put of woe. 
Ne eaſe their bearts, no Mes eyes can find, | 
On Ben their Jookt, and on the waver their mind; 

Jun are their ſpirits, while their arms they rear; 


A Gods are weary'd with their fraithſe prays, WF” 
© | Thas 
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Thus from the rage of Fove-like Hector flew 
All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſeiz'd; and ſlew. 
oMycenean Periphes, a mighty name, 
la wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame: 
The miniſter of ſtern Zumſtheus ire 
Againſt Alcides,. Copreus, was his ire: 
The ſon redeem'd the honours of the race, 
FA ſon as gen'rous as the ſire was baſe;- / 
Oer all his country's youth conſpicuous far 
la ev ry virtue, or of peace or war: 
But doom d to Hector s ſtronger force to yield! 
Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield | 
ſo He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels eng 3. 1 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 
On the fall'n Chief th* invading Trojan preſt, 
And plung'd the pointed jav'lin in his breaſt, 
His circling friends who ſtrove to guard too late 
y Th! unhappy hero; fled, or ſhar d his fate. 
Chas'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, _ 
Wall'd round with terns, a gloowy, deſp'rate band, 
190 Now manly ſhame forbids th inglorious flight z 
Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight: 
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Man courage breathes in man; but Neffv moſt 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 
Exhorts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores = 


795 And by their parents, by themſelves, implores. 


O friends! be men: your gen': ous breaſts inflame 
With mutual honour, and with mutual ſhame! 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes; all the care 
Your wives, your infagts, and your parents ſhare: 


5. 796. Neſtor's erh.] This popular hwrangue of Ne, 
A Ian's as the * and moſt perſuaſive piece of en- 
tory ———_— It contains in it every motive by which men 
can be affected; the preſervation of their wives and children, the 
ſecure poſſeſſion of their fortunes,” the reſpect of their living 
parents, and the due regard for the memory of thoſe that 
were departed : By theſe he diverts the Gretians from any 
thoughts of flight in the article of extreme peril, ZEufc- 


thius. 
This noble exhortation is finely imitated by Tae, Jeruſe 
lem, |. 10. 2 \ 


— waletefo, bor wid con guts © 
Faccia, @ ritor la preda a noi rapita, 
EL" imagine ad alcuno in mente dea, 
Glie la fignra 777. e glie Paddita 
De la preg ante patria « de la met 
Supplice fomigliuola thigattita, 
Credi (dicea) che la tua patria ſpieghs 
Per la mia lingua in 19i parole pr. 
Guarda ti le mie leggi, « i ou tempi 
Fa, ch'ia del fangne mio non bagni, e dvi, 
ra le virgini da gli empi, 


2 


te pian i aſſati tempi 

ban is ance hi . N 
te la moplie, e le mammelle, I petto 

Le cum e i fight, — — 


Think 


"x 
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Think of each living father's rev'rend head; 

Think of each anceſtor with glory dead; 

\ abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue; 
They ask their ſafety and heir fame from you: 
The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 

j And all are loſt, if you deſert the day. 

He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroic fires ; 
Minerva {ſeconds what the ſage inſpires. 
The miſt of darkneſs Fove around them threw 
She clear d, reſtoring all the war to view; 

10A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plain, 

And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main; 

Hecker they ſaw, and all who fly or fight, 

The ſcene wide-opening to the blaze of light. 

Fir of the field great 4jex ſtrikes their eyet, 

15 His port majeſtick, and his ample ſize: 

A pond'rous mace, with ſtuds of iron crown'd, 

Full twenty cubits long, be ſwings around. 

Nor fights like others fix'd to certain ſtawds, 
But looks 4 moving tow's above the bands; 


, 
. 
1 
e 
| 
1 
f 
| 


Him Neptune for un ante 
pail z und to ruſe that of fax he firſt DOE bing opt, * 


br 
7 High 


A 4 45 21 In this berg, Hom, 
6 nt the var of te ies 


e Pu Anat. Beſt we 
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820 High on the decks, with vaſt gigantick ſtride, As 
The godlike hero ſtalks from fide to fide. ' Mu 
So when a horſeman from the watry med Th 
(Skill'd in the manage of te bounding fſteed) 112 
Drives four fair courſers practisd to obey 90 

825 To ſome great city thro the publick way; U 


Safe in his art, as ſide by ſide they run, 
He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies; ; : 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 

Z zo From ſhip to ſhip thus Ajax ſwiftly flew, 
No leſs the wonder of the warring crew. 


824. Drives four fair courſers, &e,] The compariſon which 
4 here — N that the art of 
mounting and managing horſes was brought to ſo great a 
ion in theſe early times, that one man could manage 
r at once, and leap from one to the other even when they 
run full. ſpeed. But ſome object, That the cuſtom of riding 
was not known in Greece at the time of the Trojan war : Be- 
fides, they ſay the compariſon is not juſt, for the horſes are 8 
ſaid to run full ſpeed, whereas the ſhips ſtand firm and un- 
mov d. Had Homer put the compariſon in the mouth of one 97 
of his heroes, the objection had been juſt, and he guilty of WW 
an inconſiſtency 3 but it is he himſelf who ſpeaks : Saddle 
horſes were in uſe in his age, and any poet may be allowed 
to illuſtrate pieces of 9 images familiar to his | 
own times. This is ſufficient the firſt objection; nor i? 
the ſecond more reaſonable ; for it is not abſolutely neceſſa · 1 


that compariſons ſhould, correſpond in * prom: 5 
it fuſfices if there be a general | reſemblance, & only 
introduced to - ſhew 8 of Ajax, who paſſes ſwiftly 
from one veſſel to another, and is therefore entirely juſt, Eu- Wc | 
Hathiun, As 
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As furious Hector thunder d threats aloud, 
And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trojan croud : _ 
Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 

* tank d contiguous on the bending ſhores, | 

$ the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, «55 d 
Who marks the fwan' s or crane's. embody'd fight, | 4 
Stoops down imperuous, while they light for food, 
And ſtooping, darkens with his wings che flood. 
be leads him on with his almighty hand, = 

And breathes fierce ſpirits in his following band. 

The warring nations meet, the barrel roars, 

Thick beats the combate on the ſounding prores. 
Thou would'ſt have thought, ſo furious was their fire, 
No force could tame hem, and no toil could tire; 

As if new vigour from riew fights they won, | 
And the long battel was but then begun. 

Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 


* 1 ſ 
— 


Secure of death, confiding in deſpair; 

o Trey in proud hopes already view'd the main 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes lain! 
Like ſtrength is felt from hope, and from deſpair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. | 
"Twas thou, bold Heer! whoſe reſiſtles hand 


y Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip: on that conteſted ſtrand; 
2 The 
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The ame which dead Proveſilaii bore, 


The firſt that touch d th unhappy Trojan ſhore: 

For this in arms the warring nations ſtood, 

And bath'd their gen'rous breaſts with mutual blood. 
860 No room to poize the lance, or bend the bow; 

But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 

Wounded, they wound; and ſeek each other's hearts 

With faulchions, axes, ſwords, and ſhorten'd darts, 

The faulchions ring, ſhields rattle, axes ſound, 
865 Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground; 

With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry ſhores are dy d, 

And ſlaughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tyde. 

Still raging Haczor with his ample hand 

Graſps the high Kern, and gives this loud command, 
870 Haſte, bring the flames.! the toil of ten long years 

Is finiſh'd; and the day defir'd appears! 

This happy day with-acclamations greet, 

Bright with deſtruction of you" hoſtile fleet. 


7. 8 6. The aubich dead 
that Hee r lai 1 


Homer 


Protefilaus bore. ] 
hold on the ſhip of the dead Proteflaus, ra 


8, A 
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The coward · counſels of a tim rous throng 


Lok rev'rend dotards, check'd our glory long: 


Too long Fove lull'd us with lethargic charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms; 

[a this great day he crowns our full deſires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 


lle ſpoke—the warriours, at his fierce command, 


Pour a new 'deluge on the Grecian band. 
Era Ajax paus d (fo thick the jav'lins fly) 
Ntep'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 


Y 


Grecians in their 


1 


4 
iT F 


. the reſem- 
reaſon for inſerting 
-hero : elders 

2 


Dacier. | | 
. 87. But now Jove calls to arm, Sc.] Hefter ſeems 0 
be ſenſible of an extraordinary impulſe from heaven, ſiguifſed. 


— 
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Vet where the oars are plac d, he ſtands to wait 

885 What Chief approaching dares attempt bis fate: 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends; 
Evn yet, the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 
Amidſt attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 


890 O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear, 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 


095 


Ab! 


5. 890. The 5 of Ajax. ] There is great firength, 
cloſeneſs, and Fx in 2 1 and one might ( like ma- 
ny criticks) employ a whole page in extolling and admiring 
it in general terms. But ſure the perpetual rapture of fuch 
commentators, who are always giving us exclamations in- 
Nead- of criticiſms, may be a mark of great admiration, but 
of little judgment. Of what uſe is this either to a reader 905 
Who has a taſte, or to, one who has not? To admire a fine 
— is What the former will do without us, and what the 

tter cannot be taught to do by us. However we ought 
gratefully to acknowledge the' good nature\ of moſt people, 
who are not only pleaſed with this ſuperficial applauſe given 
to fine paſſages, but are likewiſe inclined to transfer to the 
critick, who only points at theſe beauties, part of the admi- 
ration juſtly due to the Poet. This is a | cheap and eaſy way 
to fame, which many writers ancient and modern have pur- 
ſued with great ſucceſs. Formerly indeed this fort of a 
had modeſty, and were humbly content to call their perfor- 
mances only Florilegia or Pofies : But ſome of late have paſs 
ſuch collections on the world for criticiſms of great depth 
and learning, and ſeem to expect the ſame flowers ſhould 

ſe us better, in theſe paltry noſegays of their own me- 

ing up, than in the na gardens where' they grew. 4 
this practice of extolling without giving reaſons is very con- 
venient for moſt writers, ſo it excellently ſuits the ignorance 
or lazineſs of moſt readers, who will come into any ſent! 
ment rather than take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the 
„ complement 


* 
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Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 

What aids expect you in this utmoſt ſtrait ? 

$95 What bulwarks riſing between you and fate? 

No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 

No friends to help, no city to defend. 

This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 

There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 

q2o Tis hoſtile ground you tread; your native lands 

Far, far from hence : your fates are in your hands. 
Raging he ſpoke; nor farther waſtes his breath, 

But turns his jav'lin to the work of death. 

Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands 

qo5 Againſt the fable ſhips with flaming brands, 


J 


b! 


ne 

he So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 

Mt 

le The luckleſs warriour at his ſtern lay dead: 

* 0 

he Full twelve, the boldeſt, in a moment fell, 

i- 

ay Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell, 

1 

wh , 

* complement is mutual: For a ſuch criticks do not tax their rea- 
5 ders with any thought to underſtand them, ſo their readers in re- 
ld turn advance nothing in oppoſition to ſuch criticks. They may 
ol go roundly on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner; ¶ bat 
As an exquiſite ſpirit of poetry— How beautiful a circumſt ance M bat 
vs delicacy of ſentiments—W ith wybat art has the Poet— In how ſub- 
7 lime and ju a manner How finely imagined—How wonderfully 
ti- beautiful and poetical—— And fo proceed, without one reaſon to 
he interrupt the courſe of their eloquence, moſt comfortably and ig- 
ent 


Vor. IV. I 


norantly apoſt rophiſing to the end of the chapter. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


| The ſixth battel: The acts and death of 
"Fo Patroclus. 


in the eleventh book) entreats Achilles to ſuffer him 
to go to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks with Achilles's troops 
and armour. He agrees to it, but at the ſame time 
charges him to content himſelf with reſcuing the fleet, with. 
out farther purſuit of the enemy. The armour, horſes, 
ſoldiers, and officers of Achilles are deſcribed. Achilles of- 
fers a libation for the ſucceſs. of his friend, after which 
Patroclus leads the Myrmidons to battel. The Trojans 
at the ſight of Patroclas in Achilles's armaur, taking him 
for that hero, are caſt into the utmoſt conſternation: He 
beats them off from the veſſels, Hector himſelf flies, Sar- 
pedon is id, tho' Jupiter was averſe to his 570 Se- 
veral other particulars of the battel are deſtrib d; in the 
heat of which, Patroclus, neglecting the orders of Achilles, 

purſues the foe to the walls of Troy; where Apollo re- 
pulſes and diſarms him, Euphorbus wound bim, and 
Hector kills him: which concludes the book * 


ATROCLUS (in purſuance of the requeſt 2 Neſtor 


5 
_— 
* 


THE 


V 


THE 


*SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


IL IA. 


O warr'd both armies on th' enſanguin d ſhore; 
While the black veſſcls finoak'd with human 
gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies; 


The ſtreaming tears fall copious from his eyes; 
Not 


* We have at the entrance of this book one of the moſt 
beautiful parts of the Iliad. The two different characters are 
admirably ſuſtain'd in the dialogue of the two heroes, where- 
in there is not a period but ſtrongly marks not only their na- 
tural temper, but that particular diſpoſition of mind in either, | 
which ariſes from the preſent tate of affairs. We ſee Patre- 
clus touch'd with the deepeſt compaſſion for. the misfortuns | 
of the Greeks, (whom the Trcjens had forc'd to retreat to their” 
ſhips, and which ſhips * the point of burning) proſtra- 
| 3 q 8 
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5 Not faſter, trickling to the plains below, 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 


Divine 


ting himſelf before the veſſel of Achilles, and ring out hit 
tefrs at his feet. Achilles, ſtruck with the grief of his friend, 
demands the cauſe of it. Patroclus, pointing to the ſhips, 
where the flames already began to riſe, tells him he is harder 
than the rocks or ſea which lay in proſpe& before them, if he 
is not touch'd with ſo moving a ſpectacle, and can fee in cold 
blood his friends periſhing before his eyes. As nothing can be 
more natural and affecting than the ſpeech of Patroclus, fo no- 
thing is more lively and picture ſque than the attitude he is here 
deſcrib'd in. | 
The Pathetic of Patroclus's ſpeech is finely contraſted by the 
Fiert? of that of Achilles, While the former is melting with 
forrow! for his countrymen, the utmoſt he can hope from 
the latter, is but to borrow his armour and troops; to obtain 
his perſonal aſſiſtance he knows is impoſſible, At the very 
inſtant that Achilles is mov'd to ask the cauſe of his friend's 
concern, he ſeems to ſay that riothing could deſerve it but the 
death of their fathers : and in the ſame breath ſpeaks of the 
total de ſtruction of the Greeks as of too Night a cauſe for tears, 
Patroclus, at the opening of this ſpeech, dares not name ga- 
© memnon even for being wounded 3 and after he has tried to 
bend him by all the arguments that could aſſect an human 
breaſt, concludes by ſuppoſing that ſome oracle or ſupernatu- 
ral inſpiration is the .cauſe that with-holds his arms. What 
can match the fierceneſs of his anſwer : Which implies, that 
not the oracles of heaven itſelf ſhould be regarded, if they 
ſtood in competition with his reſentment : That if he yields, 
it muſt be thro' his own mere motive: The only reaſon he 
has ever to yield, is that nature itſelf cannot ſupport anger 
eternally: And if he yields now, it is only becauſe he had 
before determin'd to do ſo at a certain time, (I. 9. *. 773. 
That time was not till the flames ſhould approach to his own 
ſhips, till the laſt article of danger, and that not of danger 
to Greece, but to himſelf. Thus his very pity has the ſterneſt 
qualifications in the world. After all, what is it he yields 
to? only to ſuffer his friend to go in his ftead, juſt to fave 
them from preſent ruin, but he expreſsly forbids him to pro- 
ceed any farther in their affiſtance, than barely to Py 
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Divine Pelides, with compaſſion moy'd, 

Thus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt below d. 
* * Patroclus, 


the fires, and ſecure his own and his friends return into their 
country: And all this concludes with a wiſh, that (if it were poſſi- 
ble) every Greek and every. Trojan might periſh except them- 
ſelves. Such is that wrath of Achilles, that more than wrath, 
as oo Greek" uqqvis implies, which Hamer has painted in fo ſtrong 
a colouring. | 

v. 8. Tadulgent to his beſt belov'd.) The friendſhip of Achilles 
and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity: And Homer, not- 
withſtanding the anger of ' Achilles was his profeſs'd ſubject, 
has found the ſecret to diſcover, thro* that very anger, tho 


. foſter parts of his character. In this view we ſhall find him 


generous in his temper, deſpiſing gain and booty, and as far 
as his honour is not concern d, fond of his miſtreſs, and en- 
ſy to his friend: Not proud, but when injur'd; and not more 
revengeful- when ill us'd, than grateful and gentle when re- 
ſpectfully treated. Patroclus (ſays Philoftratus, who proba- 
bly grounds his aſſertion on ſome ancient tradition)“ was not 
ce ſo much elder than Achilles as to pretend to direct him, 
« but of a tender, modeſt, and unaſſuming nature; conſtant 
« and diligent in his attendance, and ſeeming to have no af- 


„% feftions but thoſe of his friends.“ The ſame author has a 


very pretty paſſage, where Ajax is introduced enquiring of 
Achilles, * Which of all his warlike actions were the moſt dif- 
„ ficult and dangerous to him? He anſwers, Thoſe which he 
„ undertook for the fake of his friends. And which (con- 
* tinues Ajax) were the moſt pleafing and cafy? The very 
« fame, replies "Achilles, He then asks bim, Which of all 
„the wounds he ever bore in battel was the moſt painful to 
„% him? Achilles anſwers, That which he receiv'd from Hector. 
But Hector, ſays Ajax, never gave you a wound, Yes, re- 
« plies Achilles, a mortal one, when he flew my friend Pa- 

46 ftroclus.“ 5 
It is ſaid in the life of Alexander the Great, that when that 
Prince viſited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and 
placed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles ; his. friend Hepheſtion 
placed another on that of Patroclus, as an intimation of his be- 
ing to Alexander what the other was to Achilles, On which 
2 14 occaſion 
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Patroclus, ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
10 That flows ſo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 


No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 

From her lov d breaſt, with fonder paſſion weeps; 

Not more the mother's ſoul that infant warms, 

Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 

15 Than thou haſt mine! Oh tell me, to what end 

Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? 
Griev'it thou for me, or for my martial band? 

Or come fad tidings from our native land? 


Our fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) 


20 Thy 200d Menxtins breathes the vital air, 


\ 


occaſion the ſaying of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles was 
happy indeed, for having bad ſuch a Friend to lovg bim living, 
and ſuch a Poet to celebrate him dead. \ | 

Y. 11. No girl, no infant, &c.] I know the obvious tranſla- 
tion of this paſſage makes the compariſon conſiſt only in the 
tears of the infant, apply'd to thoſe of Patroclus. But certain- 
ly the idea of the fimile will be much finer, if we compre- 
hend alſo in it the mother's fondneſs and concern, awaken'd 
by this uneafineſs of the child, which no leſs aptly correſponds 
with the tenderneſs of Achilles on the fight of his friend's af- 
fliction. And there is yet a third branch of the compariſon, in 
that purſuit, and conſtant application the infant makes to the 
mother, in the ſame manner as Patroclus follows Achilles with 
bis grief, till he forces him to take notice of it. I think (all 
theſe circumſtances laid together) nothing can be more affecting 
or exact in all its views, than this ſimilitude; which, without 
that regard, has perhaps ſeem'd but low and trivial to an unre · 
flecting reader. 


And 


25 
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And hoary Peleus yet extends his days; 
Pleas'd in their age to hear their children's praiſe. 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim? 
Perhaps yon” reliques of the Grecian name, 
25 Doom id in their ſhips to fink by fire and ſword, 
And pay the forfeit of their haughty Lord? 
Whate'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, 
And ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would ſhare, 
A ſigh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 


zo Another follow'd, and Patroclus ſpoke. 


Let Greeceat length with pity touch thy breaſt, +/ 
Thy ſelf a Greek; and, once, of Greeks the beſt ! 
Lo! 


P * 


v. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt.] The ; 


commentators labour to prove, that the words in the original, 


which begin this Socks My vejztox, Be not angry, are hot 


meant to defire Achilles to bear no farther reſentment _ the 


Greeks, but only not to be diſpleas'd at the tears which Partechus 
ſheds for their misfortune. Patroclus (they ſay) was not ſo im- 
prudent to begin his interceſſion in that manner, when there was 
need of ſomething more infintating, I take this to be an exceſs 
of refinement: The purpoſe of every period in his Speech is to 
perſuade Achilles to lay aſide his anger; why then may he not 
begin by mon it? The whole queſtion is, whether he may 
ſpeak openly in favour of the Greeks in the firſt half of the verſe, 
Þ the latter? For in the ſame line he repreſents their di- 
re ſs. * 


—— ο Yap dx BeCilnrev As · 


Tis plain he treats him without much reſerve, calls him Im- 
placable, inexorable, and _ miſchievous (for alvapi rij 1 
a 5 A plics 


ia 


= 
_— 
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Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 


35 Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus ſon, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes, at the navy groan 


More for their country's wounds, than for their own. 
Their pain, ſoft arts of pharmacy can caſe, 

Thy breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe, 

40 May never rage like thine my ſoul enſlave, 

O great in vain! unprofitably brave! 

Thy country ſlighted in her laſt diſtreſs, 

What friend, what man, from thee ſhall hope redreſzꝰ 


. 


- * plies no leſs.) I don't ſee wherein the caution of this ſpeech 
eonfifts; it is a generous, unartful petition, whereof Ach1lles's 
nature would much more approve, than of all the artifice of 
. Ne, (eo which he expreſs'd his hatred in the ninth book, 
J. 412. ' | 
V. 35. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes.—— PRES 
: Patrochus in mentioning the wounded Princes to Achilles, takes 
. care not to put Agamemnon firſt, leſt that odious name firi- 
king his ear on a ſudden, ſhould ſhut it againſt the reſt of his 
diſcourſe: Neither does he name him laſt; for fears Achilles 
- dwelling upon it ſhould fall into paſſion ; But he ſlides it into 
the middle, mixing and confounding it with the reſt, that it 
might not be taken too much notice of, and that the names which 
ecede and follow it may diminiſh the hatred it might excite. 


berefore he does not ſo much as accompany it with an epi- 


I think the foregoing remark of Euftathius is very ingenious, 
and I have given into it ſo far, as to chuſe rather to make Pa- 
treclus call him Atreus' ſon than Agamemnon, which yet farther 
ſoftens it, fince thus it might as well be imagin'd he ſpoke of 
Menelaus, as, of Ag amemngn, t 


* No 


5 
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No——men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
45 Shall curſe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 
Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. 


co dome rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 


RY Www 


And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm, 
A ſoul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 
So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 

If fome dire Oracle thy breaſt alarm, 

55 If ought from Feve, or Thetis, ſtop thy arm, 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line: | 
C'ad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 

Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: 
go Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 


And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. 
Preſs d 


v. 61. And thy mere image chaſe ber foes away.) It is hard 
to conceive a greater complement, or one that could more touch 
the warlike ambition of Achilles, than this which Homer puts 
into the mouth of Patroclut. It was alſo an encomium which 
he could not ſuſpe&t of flattery; ſince the perſon who made 
it defires to hazard his life upon the ſecurity that the enemy 
could not ſupport the fight * _w very armour of W 
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Preſs d by freſh forces, her o erlabour d train 
Shall quit the ſhips, and Gyeece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate! with ſupplicating breath, 
65 Thou beg'ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good! a boding ſigh | 
Thy friend return'd; and with it, this reply. 
 Patroclus ! thy Achilles knows no fears; 
Nor words from Fove, nor Oracles he hears; 
70 Nor ought a mother's caution can ſuggeſt; 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought engage, 
Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rage: 
made him tyrant; gave him pow'r to wrong 
75 Ev'n me: I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 
The maid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought daß; 


\ 


And indeed Achilles himſelf ſeems to entertain no lefs a 
thought, in the anſwer to this ſpeech, where he aſcribes the 
flight of Troy to the blazing of his helmet: a circumſtance won- 
derfully fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this hero's terrible 
character. Beſides all this, Homer had it in his view to prepare 
hereby the wonderful incident that is to enſue in the eighteenth 
book, where the very fight of Achilles from his hip turns the for- 
tune of the Ware , a 


Due 


| 


9 


I0( 


. 
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Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign; 
Due to the votes of all the Grerian train. 
$0 From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave; 
Diſgrac'd, difhonour'd, like the meaneſt flaye, 
But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve are paſt; 
'Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt ; 
I fix'd its date; the day I wifſh'd appears: "ia 
5 Now Hector to my ſhips his battel bears, 8 
The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patroclus! court fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam d fields, and in Achilles” arms: 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 
go Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 
Sce the thin reliques of their baffled band, 
At the laſt edge of yon deſerted land! 
Behold all Lian on their ſbips deſcends; 
How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends! 
95 It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz d. 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd d- 
Had not th' injurious King our friendſhip . 
You' ample trench had bury d half her hoſt. 
No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fear, © 
100 Thoſe are not dreadful, no debilles there: 
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No longer flames the lance of Tydexs' ſon; 

No more your Gen'ral calls his Heroes on ; 

Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your death, 


Io5 Yet now, Patroclus, iſſue to the plain; 


Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, 
And give the Greeks to viſit Greece again. 


y. 101. No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon. ] By what 
Achilles here 155 Ta Diomede Ly — in this taunt- 
ing reflection, one may juſtly ſuſpect there was ſome particu- 
lar diſagreement and emulation between theſe two Heroes. 
This we may ſuppoſe to be the more natural; becauſe Dromede 
was of all the Greeks confeſſedly the neareſt in fame and courage 
to Achilles, and therefore the moſt likely to move his envy, as 
being the moſt likely to ſupply his place. The fame ſenti- 
ments are to be obſerv'd in Diomede with regard to Achilles ; he 
is always confident in his own valour, and therefore in their 
- greateſt extremities he no where acknowledges the neceſſity 
of appeaſing Achilles, but always in council appears molt for- 
ward and reſolute to carry on the war without him. For this 
reaſon he was not thought a fit embaſſador to \Achilles ; and 
upon return from the embaſſy, he breaks into a ſevere reflection, 
not only upon Achilles, but even upon Agamemmn who had 
ſent this embaſly to him. I wiſh than bod not fent theſe ſup- 
er and gifts to Achilles; bis inſolence was extreme before, 
ut now his arrogance will be intolerable ; let ns not mind whether 
Be goes or flays, but do our duty and prepare for the battel, Eu- 
fathius obſerves, that Achilles uſes this particular expreſſion con- 
cerning Diomede, 1 


Oy yep Todd — & Te&A4pyct 


Matera! YM ft | | 
„ I IST SOCIAL UG ON ft [ 
becauſe it was the fame boaſting expreſſion Diomede had apply'd to 
himſelf, I. 8. v. 111. of the original. But this havi ſaid 


5 by Neftor in the heat of fight, how can we ſuppoſe Achilles had 
notice of it? This obſervation ſhews the great diligence, if not the 
judgment, of the good Archbiſhop, , 


But 


C 


110 


" the Greeks were not low enough, he would not receive*t 
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But heed my words, and mark a friend's command * 
Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, 

And from thy deeds expects, th' Achaian hoſt 

Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt : 

Rage uncontroul'd thro! all the hoſtile crew, 

But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 


| Tho? 


v. 111, Shall render back the Beauteous maid.) But this is 
what the Greeks had already offer'd to do, and which he has re- 
fus'd ; this then is an inequality in Acbilles's manners. Not at 
all: Achilles is ſtil] ambitious ;' when he refuſed theſe preſents, 

— till 
they were reduc'd to the laſt extremity, and till he was ſuffi- 
ciently revenged by their loſſes. Dacier. 

v. 113, But touch not Hector.] This injunRion of Achilles is 
highly correſpondent to his ambitious character: He is by no 
means willing that the conqueſt of He#or ſhould be atchiev'd by 
any hand but his own : In that point of glory he is jealous even 
of his deareſt friend. This alſo wonderfully ſtrengthens the 
idea we have of his implacability and reſentment; fince at the 
ſame time that nothing can move him to aſſiſt the Greets in the 
battel, we ſee it is the utmoſt force upon his nature to abſtain 
— it, by the fear he manifeſts — any Nr ſhould Wines _ 


The verſo T ah ſpeaking of, 
Te; draug ivdpits à rd d *ExTopog i0X,00 Yetpacy 
is cited by Diogenes Laertius as Homer's, but not to be found in 
the editions before that of Barnes's. It is certainly one of the 


inſtructions of Achilles to Patroclus, and therefore Thos pla- 
ced in this ſpeech 3 but I believe better after 


—— on 5 ah Koper ney 


than where be has inſerted it four lines above: - or Achilles in- 
ſtructions not 9 till Y. 8 3. 


Ulaltes 


* 


> 
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Tho' Fove in thunder ſhould command the war, Th 
115 Be juſt, conſult. my glory, and forbear. An 
The fleet once ſav d, deſiſt from farther chace, Mi 
Nor lead to lion's walls the Grecian race; An 
Some adverſe God thy raſhneſs may deſtroy ; | 
Some God, like Phabyus, ever kind to Troy. . 
120 Let Greece, redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 
Do her own work, and leave the reſt to fate. 
Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 1 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Fove ! p 
| Tia WM 
it 
 TIsiteo 8', ws To: Sy R Tino; tv Pere be len, th 
it is not ſo proper to divide this material one from the reſt. f 
Whereas (according to the «method I propoſe) the whole context tc 
will lie in this order- Obey my injun&ions, a you conſult my te 
intereſt aud honour. Made a great 4 flaughter f the Trojans n 
4. you will, but abſtain from Hector. Ard as ſoon as you bave ſ 
repuls'd them from the ſorps," be ſatisfy'd and return : For it may t 


be fatal to purſue the victory to the walls of Troy. 1M - 
Y. 115. Conſult my glory, and forbear.] | Acbilles tells Patro- 
clus, that if he purſues the foe too far, whether he ſhall be vic- 
tor or vanquiſh d, it muſt either way prejudicial to his glo- 
ry. For by the former, the Greeks having no more need of A- 
ebilles's aid, will not reſtore him his captive, nor try any more 
to appeaſe him by preſents : By the latter, his arms would be 
leſt in the enemy's hands, and he himfelf upbraided with the 


« -- 


death of Patroclus. - Dacier.  - T dit ut ben 
v. 122. O wound to all, _— Achilles from his overflow- 
ing gall vents this execration : The Trojans he hates as profeſ- 
ſed enemies, and he deteſts the Grecians as people who had with 
calmnefs' overlook'd his wrongs. Some of the ancient eriticks 
not entring into the manners of Achilles, would have expun- 


ted this imprecation, as uttering an univerſal male volence to 
027-38) ma 
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That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
;And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive; 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, 
And only we deſtroy th* accurſed town ! 
Such conf*rence held the chiefs: while on the ſtrand, 
Great Fove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band. 


mankind. This violence agrees perfectly with his implacable 
character. But one may obſerve at the ſame time the mighty 
force of friendſhip, if for the ſake of his dear Patreclus he will 
protect and ſecure thoſe Greeks, whoſe deſtruction he wiſhes- 
What a little qualifies this bloody wiſh, is, that we may fuppoſe 
nn as in ſecret, and between 


Monſ, de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abſurdity of 
this wiſh. the ſuppoſition that Jupiter had granted it, if 
all the Trojans and Greeks were deſtroy'd, and only Achilles and 
Patroclui left to conquer Trey, he asks, what would be the vic- 
tory without any enemies, and the triumph without any ſpecta- 
tors? But the anſwer is very obvious; Homer intends to paint a 
man in paſſion 3 the wiſhes and ſchemes of ſuch an one are 
ſeldom conformable to reaſon z and the manners are preſerv'd 
the better, the leſs they are repreſented to be ſo. 

This brings into my mind that curſe in Shakeſpear, where 
that admirable maſter of nature makes Northumberland, in the 
rage of his paſſion, wiſh for an univerſal deſtruction. 


let nt nature's bad 
Keep the wild flood confin'd ! Let order die, 
And let the world no longer be a ftage 
To feed contention in a lingring ac: 
But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 
On bloody 7 165 the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead! 
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130 Ajax no more the ſounding fiorm ſuſtain'd, 


So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain d: 

On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung; 

His hollow helm with falling jav'lins rung, = 

His breath, in quick, ſhort pantings, comes, and goes; 
135 And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 


. 130. Ajax no more, "ny This deſcription of Ajax wea- 
N — with battel, is a paſlage of exquiſite life 4 beauty: 
what I think nobler than the deſcription itſelf, is hat he 
ſays at the end of it, that his hero even in this exceſs of fa- 
tigue and languor, could ſcarce be mov'd from his. poſt by the 
efforts of a whole army. . has copy d the very 
r. En. 9. 
Ergo nec elypes j uwenir ubfpere — co 
Mee dentro 225 N wndique tritt 
. ,*(Obruitux, » Strepit aſſiduo 'cava tempora circum | 
_— galea, * ſaxis ſolida * * —— t 9 1 
; = 4g ca utficit u Nit er 
1 : bo Bein & Fron, & 2 
— Mneftheus ; tum toto corpore 
Liguitur, & piceum, nec reſpirare on 
li 


Flumen agit; aſſes quarie ger an 


2 which I have mark'd in.a different chara- 

are improvements upon Homer, and the laſt verſe excel - 

lently expreſſes, in the ſhort catching up of the numbers, the 

quick, ſhort panting, repreſented in the image. The reader 

= add to the compariſon an imitation of the ſame place in 
Tae, Cant. 9. St. 97. 


» oh 
tus artus. 


Fatto intanto ba il ſoldan cio, che conceſſr f 
Fare a terrena forza, bor piu non puote : 
Tutto e ſangue e ſudore ; un N e ſpeſſo 
Anbelar gli ange il petto, ei fianc be fone: 
Langue ſetto to þ 754 il brachio oppreſſo, 
Gira la deftra il ferro in pigre rote; 
Speſſa, e nom taglia, e divenendb ottuſo 

Fer dute id n omai di brands me 
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Spent and o'er-pow'r'd, he barely breathes at moſt ; 
Yer ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt: K 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, | 

And toil to toil, and woe ſucceeds to woe. 

jo Say, muſes, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 

How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame ? 

Stern Hector wav'd his ſword ; and ſtanding near 
a- W Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpearr. 
he WH Full on the lance a ſtroke ſo juſtly ſped, 

N 145 That the broad faulchion lopp'd its brazen head: 

7 His pointleſs ſpear the warriour ſhakes in vain; 
The brazen head falls founding on the plain, 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Coafeſlig Fove, and trembling at the dE 


$; 


Warn d 


y. 148. Great Ajax ſaw, and cn d the hand 22 
Confeſſing Jove, and trembling at the ſign.) 
In the Greek there is added an explication of this fign, which has 
no other alluſion to the action, but a very 2 one in a ſintle 


phraſe or metaphor. 
m— pe T&yLv pens ir? pea wha 
Ze de ieh xus, Teds ce IF _ vixuve 


Which may be tranflated, | 


fſeem'd their oo cut off by beaw'ns ad pen Tera 
85 load to fall before the Teejn fo 


, 


Chapman n to account for the meanneſs of this con- 
ceit, by the groſs wit of Ajax; who ſeeing the head _ 
nce 
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150 Warn'd, he retreats. Then ſwift from all fides pour 

The hiſſing brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhow'r; 

Oer the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 

And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve the skies. 
Divine Achilles view'd the rifing flames, 


155 And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 


Arm, arm, Patroclus ! Lo, the blaze aſpires! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 

Arm, cer our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 
Arm, e'er the Grecians be no more a name; 


160 J haſte to bring the troops—The hero faid ; 


The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 
He card his limbs in braſs, and firſt around, 
His manly legs, with filver buckles bound. 
| F The 


\ 


\ 

lance cut off, took it Into his fancy that Jupiter would in the 
ſame manner cut off the counſels and ſchemes of the Greeks, 
For to underſtand this far-fetch'd apprehenfion gravely, as the 
commentators have done,- is indeed (to uſe the words of Chap- 
man) moſt dull and Ajantical. I believe no man will blame me 
for leaving theſe lines out of the text. | 

y. 154. Achilles view'd the rifing flames.) This event is * 
par'd with a great deal of art and probability. That effe&t 
which a multitude of ſpeeches was not able to accompliſh, 
one lamentable ſpectacle, the fight of the flames, at length brings 
to paſs, and moves Achilles to compaſſion. This it was (ſay the 
ancients) that moved the tragedians to make viſible repreſenta- 
tions of miſery ; for the ſpetators beholding people in unhappy 


circumſtances, find their ſouls more deeply touch'd, than by all 


the ſtrains of rhetorick. Euftathbius. 


V. 162. He cas'd bis limbs in braſs, &c.] Homer does mer 
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The claſping greaves; then to his breaſt applies 


{5 The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes; 


Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold, his faulchion ſhone, 
In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone. 

Achilles“ (hield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achille helmet nodded o'er his head. 


vo Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 


He flaſh'd around intoterable day. 

Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' jav'lin ſtands, 
Not to be pois d but by Pelides hands: 
From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 


75 Old Chiren: rent, and ſhap'd it. for its fires 


muſe himſelf here to deſcribe theſe arms of Achilles at length, 
for beſides that the time permits it not, he reſerves this deſcrip- 
tion for the new armour which Thet:s ſhall bring that hero; 
a deſcription which will be plac'd in a more quiet moment, and 
which will give him all the leiſure of making it, without re- 
quiring any force to introduce it. Zuftathius, | 

v. 172. Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' jaw lin ſtandi. ] This paſſage 
affords. another. inſtance of the ſtupidity of the commentators, 
who are here moſt abſurdly inquiſitive after the reaſons why Pa- 
troclus does not take the ſpear, as well as the other arms of 
Achilles ? He thought-bimſ#1f a very happy man, who firſt found 
out, that Homer had certainly given this ſpear to Patroclus, if he 
had not foreſeen that when it ſhould be loſt in his future unfor- 
tunate engagement, Yulcan could not furniſh Achilles with an- 


other; being no joiner, but only a ſmith. Vigil, it ſeems, 


was not ſo preciſely acquainted with Yulcan's diſability to profeſs 
the two trades ; fince he has, without any ſcruple, employed him 
in making a ſpear, as well as the other arms for ne. No- 
thing is more obvious than this ht of Homer, who intend- 
ed to raiſe the idea of his hero, by giving him ſuch à ſpear as 
no other could wield : The deſcription of it in this place is won- 
derfully pompous, | 

Whoſe 


* 
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Whoſe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. | 
Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his Lord in love and fame, 
180 In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car. 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 11 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeed 


v. 183. Sprung from the wind.] It is a beautiful invention of A 
the Poet, to repreſent the wonderful ſwiſtneſs of the. horſes of 
Achilles, by ſaying they were begotten by the weſtern / wind. 
This fiftion is truly poetical, and very proper in the way of 
natural allegory. However, it is not altog improbable our 
Author might have defign'd it even in the literal ſenſe: Nor 
ought the notion to be thought very extravagant in a Poet, 
fince grave naturaliſts have ſeriouſly vouched the truth of this 
kind of generation. Some of theſe relate ab an undoubted piece 
of natural hiſtory, that there was anciently a breed of this kind 
of horſes in Portugal, whoſe damms were . impregnated by a 
weſtern wind: Varro, Columella, and Pliny, ate all of this op 
nion. I ſhall only mention the words of Pliny, Nat. Hit. 
lib. 8. cap. 42. Conftat in Luſitania tirca Olyſſiponem oppidum, & 
Tagum amnem, equas r obverſas animalem concipere 
Kundan, idene partum fieri & gigi —— 1 — See alſo the 

me author, J. 4. c. 22. J. 16. c. 25, Poſſibly Homer had this opi- 
nion in view, which we ſee has authority more than ſufficient 
to give it place in poetry. Yirgil has given us a deſcription of 
this manner of conception, Georgic 3. 


 Continuogue uvidit ubi ſubdita 2 medullis, 
Vere magis (quia were calor redit offibus) ille 
Ore omnes werſee in zepbyrum, fant rupibus altit, 
| Exceptantque leves auras : & . ullis 
© Conjupiis, vento gravide (mirabile ditu) 
Sas per & ſcopulos & depreſſas convalles 


Piffug unt. 
Whom 
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Whom the-wing'd Harpye, {wift Fodarge, bore, 


By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore, - .- 


Swift Pedaſus was added to their fide, 

(Once great Aetion's, now Achilles pride) 

Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer match'd th immortal race, 


Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 


His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 

All breathing death, around their chief they ſtand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band: 

Grim as voracious wolves that ſeek the ſprings 

When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrings. 
* (When 


y. 186, Swift Peda ſus was added to their fe] Here was a 
neceſſity for a ſpare horſe (as in another place Nefor had oc- 
calion for the ſame) that if by any misfortune one of the other 
horſes ſhould fall, t might be a freſh one ready at hand to 
ſupply his place. This is management in the Poet, to 
deprive Achilles not only of, his charioteer and his arms, but of 
one of his ineſtimable horſes. Euftathius, 

7. 194. Grim as woracions wolves, &c.] There is ſcarce any 
picture in Homer ſo much in the ſavage and terrible way, as 


Y this compariſon of the Myrmidons to wolves : It puts one in 


mind of the pieces of Spagnolett, or Salvator Roſa : Each cir- 
cumſtance is made up of images very ſtrongly colour'd, and 
horridly lively. The principal defigre. is to repreſent the ſtern 
looks and fierce appearance of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and 
ghaſtly train of raw-bon'd bloody-minded fellows. But beſides 


WJ this, the Poet ſeems to have ſome farther views in ſo many 


different lars of the compariſon : Their eager defire of 
icht is hinted at by the wolves thirſting after water: Their 
firength and vigour for the battel is intimated by their _ 


200 Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 
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(When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-laughter'd in the wood, 
Has drench'd their wide inſatiate throats with blood) 
To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 
With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue, 


And gorg'd with ſlaughter, ſtill they thirſt for more. 


filbd with food : And as theſe beaſts are ſaid to have their thirf 
ſharper after they are gorg'd with prey; ſo the Myrmidons are 
ſtrong and vigorous with eaſe and refreſhment, and therefore 
more ardently defirous of the combate, This image of their 
ftrengtb is inculcated by ſeveral expreſſions, both in the fimile 
and the application, and ſeems deſign'd in contraſte to the other 
Greeks, who are all waſted and ſpent with toil. 

We have a picture much of this kind given us by Melton, 
lib. 10. where Death is let looſe into.the new creation, to glut his 
appetite, and diſcharge his rage upon all nature. 


—— A. when a flock. | 
Of rav neut foxwls, tho" many a * remote, 
Againſt the day of battel, to a field | 
Bere armies lie encamp d, come flying, lur'd 


With'ſcent of living carcaſſes, de 5 15 
FA c bi fight, 


* 
For Death the following day, in blovd 
So ſcented the grim feature, and over 
His noſtril wide inte the murky air, 
Sagacious of bir quarry from g fu. 


And by 74%, Canto 10. St, 2, of the furious Soldan cover d 
with blood, and thirſting for freſh ſlaughter, | 


Come gal cbiuſo ovil catciato vient | 
Lupo tal bor, che fugge, e fi naſconde; 

Che fe ben del gran ventre omat ripiene 

Ha ingorde woragini prefonde. 3 

Aoids por di ſangue ance fubr tiene 

La lingua, „ ſugge da la lubbra 'itmmonde ; © 
Tal” ei ſen gia dopo il ſanguigno ftratio 

De la ſua cupa Aar anco nom ſatio, 


| Like 


| 


1 


d) 


r'd 


- * 
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Like furious, ruſh'd the Myrmidonian crew, 
Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their deathful view. 
High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, 
205 Directs their order, and the war commands. 
He, lov'd of Fove, had launch'd for 1;jon's ſhores 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifry oars : 
Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway. 
o Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeſtial birth, 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earth, 
Divine Sperchius ! Fove-deſcended flood 
A mortal mother mixing with a God. 
Such was Meneſthens, but miſcall'd by fame 
* The ſon of Borus, that eſpous'd the dame. 
Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 
Her, ly Cyllenius lov'd ; on her would gaze, 
As with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze : 


v. 211. Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters, &c.] Homer ſeems 
reſolv'd that every thing about Achilles ſhall be miraculous. We 
have ſeen his very horſes are of celeſtial origine; and now his 
commanders, tho' vulgarly reputed the ſons of men, are repre- 
ſented as the real offspring of ſome deity. The Poet thus en- 
hances the admiration of his chief hero by every circumſtance 
with which his imagination could furniſh him, 


Wr. IV. * K To 
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2320 To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 


The God purſu'd her, urg d, and crown'd his ſire. 
The ſon confeſs'd his father's heav'nly race, 

And heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 
Strong Echeclens, bleſt in all thoſe charms 


225 That pleas d a God, ſucceeded to her arms; 


Not conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her ſecret offspring to her Sire ſhe bare; 4 
Her Sire careſsd him with a parent's care. 


230 Piſander follow'd ; matchleſ$ in bis art 


To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart ; 
No hand fo fure of all th Emathian line, 
Or if a ſurer, great Pazroclas! thine. | 
The fourth by Phamix' grave command was grac'd ; 


2357 Latrces valiant offipring led the laſt. \ 


* 


v. 220. To ber high chamber.] It was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times to aſſign the uppermoſt rooms to the women, that t 
might be the farther remov'd from commerce: Wherefore 
Penelope in the Ody//ey mounts up into a garret, and there fits 
to her buſineſs. So Priam, in the fixth book, v. 243. had 
— for the Ladies of his court, under the roof of his pa- 
ace 

The Lacedemen/ans 2 high apartments. oe, and us 
the word alſo fignifies ſignifies n probable it was this that ya 
cafion to the fable of 1 ho is ſaid to be — 
an egg. Zuſt atbius, V 


I Soon 


256 


55 


5 
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Soonas Achilles with ſuperiour care 
Had calbd the chiefs, and order d all tho war, 
This ſtern remembrance to his troops he gave: 
Ye far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
240 Think with-what threats you dar'd the Trojan throng, 
Think what reproach theſe ears endur'd ſo long. 
« Stern ſon of Peleus, (thus ye us'd to ſay, 
While reſtleſs, raging, in your ſhips you lay) 
« Oh nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to yield? 
45 « Whoſe ragedefrauds us of ſo fam'd a field. 
« If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 
« What make we here? Return, ye Chiefs, return! 
Such were your words Now warriours grieve no more, 
- Lo there the Trojans! bath your ſwords in gore! 
250 This day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 0 
Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands? 
Thus while he rouz'd the fire in ev'ry breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt ning cohorts preſt ; 
Ranks wedg'd in ranks; of arms a ſtcely ring | 
255 Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the King. 
As when a circling wall tlie builder forms, | 
Of ſtrength defenſive againſt winds and ſtorms, 
Compacted ſtones the thickning work compoſe, 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows. 
| K 2 | So 


=P 
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260 So helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they throng, - +. 
Shield urg q on ſhitld,: and man drove man along: 
Thick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join d, 
Float in one ſea, and wave before the wind. 

Far o'er the reſt, in gliti ting pomp appear 

265 There bold Automedon ; Fatroclus here; 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'dz |  * 
Two friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir'd. 

Bur mindful of the Gods, Achilles went 
To the rich coffer, in his ſhady tent : 

270 There lay on heaps his various garments rolPd, 
And coſtly furs, and carpets ſtiff with gold. 

(The preſents of. the ſilver · footed dame) 
From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had, ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
275 Not rais d in off rings to the pow rs divine, 
But Peleus ſon; and Pelews' ſon to none 
Had rais'd in off rings, but to Fove alone. 
This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to dame, | 
He purg g'd; and waſh'd it in the running ſtream. 

280 Then cleans d his hands ; and fixing for a ſpace 

His eyes on heaven, bis feet upon the place 
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Of ſacriſice, the purple draught he pourx ia 
Forth in the midſt; and thus the God implor d. 

Oh thou ſupreme! high - thron d all height above! 
285 Oh great Pelaſgic, Dodonaan Fove ! 


Who 


v. 283. And thus the God implor'd.] Tho' the character of 
Achilles every where ſhews a mind ſway d with unbounded paſ- 
fions, and entirely regardleſs of all human authority and law 
yet he preſerves a conſtant reſpect to the Gods, and appears as 
zealous in the ſentiments and actions of piety as any hero of 
the Iliad ; who indeed are all remarkable this way. The pre- 
ſent paſſage is an exact deſcription and perfect ritual of the ce- 
remonies on theſe occafions. Achilles, tho' an urgent affair 
call'd for his friend's affiſtance, would not yet ſuffer him to en- 
ter the fight, till in a moſt ſolemn manner he had recommended 
him to the protection of Jupiter: And this I think a ſtronger 
proof of his tenderneſs and affeQion for Patroclus, than either 
— he expreſs'd at his death, or the fury he ſhew'd to re- 
venge it. 5 

v. 28 5. Dodonzan Jove.] The frequent mention of Oracles 
in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
give the reader a general account of ſo conſiderable a part of the 
Grecian ſuperſtition 3 which I cannot do better than in the words 
of my friend Mr. Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious ab- 
ſtrat of the Grecian hiſtory. 

«© The Oracles were rank'd among the nobleſt and moſt re- 
« ligious kinds of divination; the defign of them being to 
« ſettle ſuch an immediate way of ccnverſe with their Gods, 
as to be able by them not only to explain things intricate 
and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the knowledge of future 
© events; and that with far greater certainty than they 
* could hope for from men, who out of ignorance and pre- 
« judice muſt ſometimes either, conceal or betray the truth. 
* So that this became the only ſafe way of deliberating upon 
« affairs of any conſequence, either publick or private. Whe- 
© ther to proclaim war, or conclude a peace; to inſtitute a 
* new form of government, or enact new laws; all was to 
© be done with the advice and approbation of the Oracle, 
« whoſe determinations were always held ſacred and inviola- 

| K 3 * ble. 
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Who 'midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preſide on bleak Dodena's vocal hill: 
ve | | (Whoſe 


« ble. As to the cauſes of Oracles, Jupiter was look'd upon 
* as the firſt cauſe of this, and all other forts of divinatien 
*« he had the book of fate before him, and out of that re- 
« yeal's cither more or leſs, as he pleas'd, to inferiour dæ- 
% mons. But to argue more rationally, this way of acceſs 
"© to the Gods has been branded as one of the earlieſt and 
* groſſeſt pieces of prieſtcraft, that obtain'd in the world. 
« For the prieſts, whoſe dependence was on the Oracles, 
% when they found the cheat had got ſufficient footing, al- 
„ Jow'd no man to conſult the Gods without coſtly ſaeri- 
c fiees and rich preſents to themſelves : And as few could bear 
„ this expenee, it ferv'd to raiſe their credit among the com» 
*< mon people, by keeping them at an awful diſtance. And 
** to heighten their efteem with the better and wealthier fort, 
« even they were only admitted upon a few ſtated days: By 
«© which the thing appear 'd ill more myſterious, and for 
«© want of this good management, muſt quickly have been 
„c feen through, and fall to the ground. But whatever jug- 
gling there was as to the religious part, Qracles had cer» 
© tainly a good effect as to the publick z being admirably 
a. faited to the genius of a people, who would join in the 
«<< moſt deſperate expedition, and admit of any change of 
« povernment, when they underſtood. by the Oracle it was 
ec the irreſiſtible will of the Gods. This was the method 
Minos, Lycurgus, and all the famous law-givers took ; and 
« indeed they found the people ſo entirely devoted to 
de this part of religion, that it was generally the eafieft, 
4 and — the only way of winning them into a 
«© compliance. And then they took care to have them de- 
4% liver'd in fuch ambiguous terms, ag, to admit of different 
C conſtructions according to the exigency of the times; ſo 
« that they were generally interpreted to the advantage of 
e the ſtate, unleſs ſometimes there happen'd to be bribery 
* or flattery in the caſe ; as when Demoſtbenes complain'd that 
© the Pythia ſpoke as Philip would have her. The moſt nu- 
e merovs, and of greateſt, repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, 
c who in ſubordination to Jupiter, was appointed to profide 
| over, 
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(Whoſe groves, the Sell}, race auſtere! ſurround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their ſlumbers on the ground; 


Who 


«© over, and inſpire all forts of prophets and diviners. And 
„ amongſt theſe, the De/phian. challeng'd the firſt place, not 
«« ſo much in reſpect of its antiquity, as its perſpicuity and 
« certainty 3 inſomuch that the anſwers of the Tripos came to 
© be uſed proverbially for clear and infallible truths. Here 
«« we muſt not omit the firſt Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous 
Oracle in heroic verſe.” They found a ſecret charm in num- 
bers, which made every thing look pompous and weighty. 
And hence it became * general practice of legiſlators and 
1 2 to deliver their laws and maxims in that 
*« dreſs: And ſcarce any thing in thoſe ages was writ of ex- 
« cellence or moment but in verſe. This was the dawn of poe- 
« try, which ſoon grew into repute z and fo long as it ſerv'd to 
** fuch noble purpoſes as religion and government, poets were 
highly honour'd, and admitted into a ſhare of the admini- 
** ſtration, But by that time it arriv'd to any perfection, they 
% purſu'd more mean and ſervile ends; and as they proſtituted 
their muſe, and debaſed the ſubject, they ſunk proportionably 
in their eſteem and dignity. As to the hiſtory of Oracles, 
ve find them mention'd in the infancy of Greece; and 
Hit is as uncertzin when they were finally extinct, as when 
„they began, For they often loſt their prophetick faculty 
for ſome time, and recover d it again. I know tis a com- 
mon opinion, that they were univerſally filenc'd upon our Sa- 
* viour's appearance in the world: And if the Devil had 
deen permitted for ſo many ages to delude mankind, it might 
«© probably have been ſo. But we are aſſur'd from hiſtory, 
„ that ſeveral of them continu'd till the reign of Julian the 
i apoſtate, and were conſulted by him: And therefore I 
** look upon the whole buſineſs as of human contrivance 3 
an egregious impoſture founded upon. ſuperſtition, and car- 
1 ry'd on by policy and intereſt, till the brighter oracles of 
2 W ſcriptures diſpell'd theſe miſts of error and enthu- 
v. 285. Pelaſtic, Dodonaran Jove.] Achilles invokes Jupiter 
with theſe particular appellations, and repreſents to him the 
Services perform'd by theſe prieſts and prophets 3. making theſe 
| K 4 honours, 
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290 Who hear, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrees; 


And catch the fates, low · whiſper d in the breeze. 


Hear, 


% 


honours, paid in his own country, his claim for the protection of 
this Deity. Jupiter was look'd upon as the firſt cauſe of all di- 
vination and oracles, from whence he had the appellation of 
ra von ares, I. 8. y. 250. The firſt Oracle of Dodona was 
founded by the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient of all the inhabitants of 
"Greece, which is confirm'd by this verſe of Heffod, preſervd by 
the Scholiaſt on Sepbocles Trachin, i 


AwZwvyv, Oyy6v Te IA EIpavoy iu. 


The Oaks of this place were ſaid to be endow'd with voice, and 
prophetick ſpirit ; the prieſts who gave anſwers concealing them- 
ſclves in theſe trees; a practice which the pious frauds of ſucceed- 
ing ages have render'd not improbable. | 
VF. 288. Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere | &c:)' Homer 
ſeems to me to ſay clearly enough, that theſe prieſts lay on 
the ground and forbore the bath, to honout by theſe auſteri- 
ties the God they ſerv'd ; for he fays, oo vatizor dvimT6roZe; 
and this go} can in my opinion only ſignify for you, that is to 
ſay, to pleaſe you, and for your honour, Thü example is re- 
markable, but I do not think it ſingular; and the earlieſt anti- 
quity may furniſh us with the like of pagans, Who by an au- 
ere life try'd to pleaſe their Gods, Nevertheleſs I am obliged 
to ſay, that Srrabs, who ſpeaks at large of theſe Selli in 
his ſeventh book, has not taken this ' auſterity of life for an 
effect of their devotion, but for 'a remain of the \grofineſs of 
their anceſtors; who being "Barbarians, and ſtraying from 
country to country, had no bed but the earth, and never 
uſed a bath. But it is no way unlikely that what was in 
the firſt Pelaſgians (who founded this Oracle) only cuſtom and 
uſe, might be continu'd by theſe prieſts thro' devotion. How 
many things do we at this. day ſee, which were in their origi- 
nal only ancient manner, and which are continu'd thro' zeal 
and a ſpirit of religion? It is very probable that theſe priefts 
by this hard living had a mind to attract the admiration and 
confidence of a people who lov'd luxury and delicacy ſo much. 


I was willing to ſearch into antiquity for the original of that 
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Hear, as of old! Thou gaw'ſt, at Theti“ pray'r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair-: 
1 


Selli, 2 of Jupiter, but found nothing ſo ancient as Ho- 
mer : Herodotus writes in his ſecond book, that the Oracle of 
Dodona was the ancienteſt in Greece, and- that it was a long 
time the only one; but what he adds, that it was founded by 
un Hen woman, who was the prieſteſs of it, is contradict- 
ed by this paſſage of Homer, who ſhews that in the time of 
the Trojan war this temple was ſerv'd by men call'd Se/l/, and 
not by women. _ —_ us of a — — tradi- 
tion, importing, that this temple was at built in Thefſa/ 
that — 21 it was . into Dodona ; that ſeveral vs 
men who had plac'd their devotion there, follow'd it; and 
that in eſs of time the prieſteſſes uſed to be choſen. from 
among the deſcendants of thoſe women, To return to theſe 
Selli ; jg N who of all the Greek poets is he who has moſt 
imitated Homer, ſpeaks in like manner of theſe prieſts in one 
of his plays, where Hercules ſays to his ſon Hillus; © I will 
« declare to thee a new Oracle, which perfectly agrees with 
„„ this ancient one; I my ſelf having enter'd into the ſacred 
« wood inhabited by the auſtere Selli, who lie on the ground, 
« writ this anſwer of the oak, which is conſecrated to my 
« father Jupiter, and which renders his oracles in all langua- 
« ges.“ Dacier, , 

x. 288. J Homer in this. verſe uſes a word which I think fin- 

ar and remarkable, v72O0Gra: I cannot believe that it was 
put ſimply for hr, but am perſuaded that this term in- 
cludes ſome particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome cuſtom but lit- 
tle known, which I would willingly diſcover. In the Schelia 
of Didymut there is this remark : © They call'd thoſe who 
« ſerv'd in the temple, and who explain'd the Oracles ren- 
« der'd by the prieſts, bypopbets, or under-prophets.”” It is cer- 
tain that there were in the temples ſervitors, or ſubaltern mi- 
niſters, who for the ſake of gain undertook to explain the 
Oracles which were obſcure. This cuſtom ſeems very well e- 
ſtabliſh'd in the Jon of Euripides; where that young child (af- 
ter having ſaid that the prieſteſs is ſeated on the tripod, and 
renders the Oracles which Apollo dictates to her) addreſſes 
himſelf to thoſe who ſerve in ha temple, and bids them 2 | 

| a a 5 
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Lo to the dangers of the fighting field | 


295 The beſt, the deareſt of my friends, I yield: 


Tho? ſtill determin'd, to my ſhips confin'd, 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 

Oh! be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm bis heart, and firing his arm to war: 


zoo Preſs'd by his fingle force, let Hedfor fre 


His fame in at ms, not owing all to me. 


' 


and waſh in the Caftation fountain, to come again into the 
temple; and explain the Oracles to thoſe who Id demand 
the explication of them. Homer therefore means to ſhew, 
that theſe Selli were, in the temple of Dodona, thoſe ſubaltern 
miniſters that interpreted the Oracles. But this, after all, 
does not a to agree with the preſent paſſage: For, be- 
fides that cuſtom was not eſtablifi'd in Homer's time, and 
that there is nv ſootſtep of it founded in that early age; theſe 
Selle (of whom Homer ſpealts) are not here miniſters fubordi- 
nate to others, they are plainly the chief priefts. The expli- 
cation of this/ word therefore muſt be elſewhere ſought, and I 
mall offer my conjeture, which I ground upon the nature 
of this Oracle of Dodona, which was very different from all the 
ether Oracles : In all other temples the priefts deliver'd the 
Oracles which they had receiv'd from thety Gods, immedlate- 
ty: But in the temple of Dodona, Ne did not utter h's 
Oracles to his prieſts, but to his Seil; he tendered them to 
the oaks, and the wonderful oaky render'd them to the prieſts, 
who — * N. 12 2 who conſulted — LR theſe 

ieſts were roperly -rpoPÞ3ra:, hets, fince did not 
_ thoſe 2 5800 100 the mouth of her God immediately 3 

t were” Uhr, under-prophets, becauſe they te- 
— BY from the mouth of the 4 5 if 1 may ſay fo. be 


oaks, proper ſpeaking, were the prophets, the firſt interpreters 
of Jupiter $ . and the Sell? were dre Tai, under - pro- 
ets, becauſe they pronounced what the oaks had ſaid. Thus 


omer, in one fingle word, includes a very curious plece of anti- 
But 


quity. Dacier. 


jj 


110 


*. 
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But when the fleets are ſa vd from foes and fire, 
Let him with conqueſt and renownretire ; 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
jo5 And fafe return him to theſe eyes again! 
Great Fove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
But heav'n eternal doom denies the reſt; | 
To free the fleet was granted to his pray r: 
His ſafe return, the winds diſpers'd in air. 
io Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, | | 
And waits the combate with impatient eyes. 
| Meanwhile the troops beneath Pazroclus? care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
315 Pour from their manſions by the broad bigh-way, 


In 


v. 306. Great Jove conſents to half.) Virgil has finely imitated 
this 10 bb 11th neid. on | 


Audiit & veti Pharbus ſuccedere partem 


Mente dedit ; partem wolucres diſperſit in auras. 
Sterneret ut 1500 turbat am n 5 


Anneit oranti ; reducer ut patria alta wideret 
Non dedit, inque natoe vocem wertire procelle. 


v. 314. As waſps, provel'd, c.] One may obſerve, that 
tho' Homer ſometimes takes his 8 from the meaneſt 
and ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it fo as by their 
1 to ſignalize and give luſtre to his greateſt heroes. 

ere he likens a body of Myrmidons to a neſt of waſps, not 


on a&tount of their ſtren and bray but of their beat 
| i and 


err 
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In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, | 
Wher all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
320 All riſe in arms, and with a gen'ral cry | | 230 


Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, | 
So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms, 
Their riſing rage Patroclus? breath inſpires, 

325 Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 33˙ 

Oh warriours, Part'ners of Achilles praiſe! 

Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days: 
Your godlike maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 


and reſentment. Yirgi! has imitated theſe humble compari- 
ſons, as when he compares the builders of Carthage to bees, 
Homer has carry'd it a little farther in another place, where 
he compares the ſoldiers 'to flies, for their buſy induſtry and 
perſeverance about a dead body; not diminiſhing his heroes by 
the fize of theſe ſmall animals, but raiſing his compariſons from 
certain properties inherent in them, which deſerve our obſerva- 
tion. Euftatbius, 


This brings into my mind a pretty rural ſimile in Spencer, 3˙ 
which is very much in the fimplicity of the old father of 
Poetry. 


As gentle rd in ſtoeet even- tide, 

When ly Phœbus 'gins to welle in weſt, 

Higb on a bill, bis flock to wiewen wide, * 

Marit which do bite their bafly ſupper beft ; 

Al cleud of cumb*rous gnats do bim mol, 

All flriving to infix their feeble ftings, | 
That from their noyance he no whit can reſt, | 3 
But with his clewniſh band their tender wings $4 


He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 
Think, 
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Think, your Achilles ſees you fight; Be brave, 

And humble the proud monarch whom you ſave. 
430 Joyful they heard, and kindling as he ſpoke, 

Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and ſmoke. | 

From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 

The hollow, ſhips return a deeper ſound. 

The war ſtood till, and all around them gaz'd, 
335 When great Achilles ſhining armour blaz d: 

Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 

At once they ſee, they tremble, and they fly. 


Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus ! flew, 
Where the war rag and where the tumult grew. | 
140 Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip, which bore 
Unbleſt Proteſilaus to lion's ſhore, of 
The great Peonian, bold Pyrechmes, flood: 
(Who led his bands from Axius winding food) 
His ſhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound; 
345 The groaning warriour pants upon the ground. 
His troops, that ſee their country's glory ſlain, 
Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd. Oer the diſtant plain. 
Patroclus' arra forbids, the ſpreading fires, 
And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Trey retires: 
350 Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies ; 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies; 
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Triumphant Greece her refou'd decks aftends, i 
And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rends. | | 

So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head, 

355 Oer heaw'u's expanſe like one black cieling ſpread; 
Sudden, the Thund'rer with a flaſhing ray, 

Burſts thro? the darkneſs, and lets down the day: — IY. 
The hills ſhine out, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 


And ſtreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes ; 


5. 354. So when thick clouds, Ke. All the commentators 
take this compariſon. in a ſenſe different from that in which 


it is here tranſlated. br Pig. ri rw is here deſcribed 
cleaving the air with a of lightning, and ſpreading 2 
gleam of light over a high mountain, which a black cloud 
_ bury'd in darkneſs.' The application is) made to Patro- 
s falling on the Trojans, and giving reſpite to the Creeks, 
who were plung d in obſcurity. Exftathion gives this interpre- 
tation, but at the ſame time acknowledges it improper in this 
compariſon w the extinction of the flames. by the 37 
darting of lightning. This explanation is ſolely founded on 
the expreſſion gepoayſephra Zedg, fulgurator Jupiter, which epi» 
thet is often applied when no ſuch action is ſupppoſed. The 
moſt obvious fication of the words in this paſſage, gives 
a more natural and agreeable image, and admits of a juſter 
lication. The fimile ſeeme to be of Jupiter diſperſing a 
black cloud which had cover'd a high mountain, w hereby a 
beautiful proſpect, which was before hid in darkneſs, ſudden- 
4 . This is applicable to the preſent ſtate of the 
reeks, after Patroclut had extin d the flames, which be- 
gan to ſpread clouds of ſmoak over the fleet. It is Homer's 
defign in his compariſons to apply them to the moſt obvious 
and ſenfible image of the thing to be illuftrated; which his 
commentators too frequently endeavour to hide by moral and 
allegorical refinements z and thus injure' the Poet more, by at- 
tributing to him what does not belong to him, than by refuſing 
him what is really bis own, 


31 


It 
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zo The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 
And all th” unmeafurd tber flames with light. 
But Trey repuls'd, and ſeatter d o'er the plains, 
Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, 
165 But ſtill the foremoſt, bold Patroclus flew : 
As Areilycus had turn'd him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felr the piercing wound ; 
The brazen-pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone; 
370 Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 
Thy breaſt, unarm d, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 
Phylides' dart, (as Amphicis drew nigh) 
His blow prevented, and tranſpiere d his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away; 
375 In darkneſs, and in death, the warriour lay. 


It is much the ſame image with that of Milton in his fecond 
book, tho' apply d in a very different way. 


As when from mountain tops the duty clouds 
Aſcending, while the north wind ſleeps, o erſpread 
eaw'ns chearful face 3 the l element - | 
Stowle o'er the darkned landship ſnow or ſPow'r x 
FA chance the radiant fun with farewell ſwert 

xrend bis evening beam, the fields revive, 
Ne birds their notes renew, the bhating herds 


Arteſt their joy, that bill and valley rings. 
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In equal arms two ſons of Neſtor ſtand, 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 495 | 
By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies. | 
| Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth! he lies. 
380 Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, | 
| Defends the breathleſs carcaſs on the ground; - | 
Furious he flies, his murd'rer to engage, 
But godlike Tbraſimed prevents his rage, 
Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; 
385 His arm falls {pouting on the duſt below: 
He finks, with endleſs darkneſs coyer'd o'er, 
And vents his ſoul effus'd wich guſhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amiſodarus ſeed; | 
390 Amiſedarus, who, by furies led, | \ | 
The bane of men, abhorr'd Chimers bred; 2 
Skill's in the dart in vain, bis ſons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty Sire. 


429 


493 


« 290, Amiſodarus, who, A. Amiſedars: was. King of 
Caria; goes — by his daughter. The ancients gueſs'd 
from this paſlage that the Chimera was not a fiction, fince 41 


Homer marks the time wherein ſhe liv'd, and the Prince with 
whom ſhe liv'd ; they thought it was ſome beaſt of that Prince's 
herds, who being. grown furious and mad, had done a great 
deal of miſchief, like the Calydenian boar, Enftatbius. 
Stopp'd 


. 
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Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 

y Beneath Oileus arm, a living prize; 
A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood; 
The thirſty faulchion drank his reeking blood: 
Plung'd in his throat the ſmoaking weapon lies ; 
Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 

40 Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 
Icon the brave, and fierce Penelexs came; 
In vain their jav'lins at each other flew, 
Now, met in arms, their eager ſwords they drew. 
On the plum'd creſt of his Bœotian foe, 

4055 The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow; 
The ſword broke ſhort ; but his, Peneleus pe” 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 
Hung by the skin: the body ſunk to duſt. 

io O'ecrtaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 
Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground; 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 

Next Erymas was doom'd. his fate to fect, 

415 His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel : 

Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 


Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in axon 
His 
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His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood; , 
He ſobs his ſoul out in the gaſh of blood. 
420 As when the flocks neglected by the wan 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 

A troop of wolves th' unguarded charge furvey, 
And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey. 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came; 
425 Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 
| But fill at Hodfor godlike jar amd. 
Still, pointed at his breaſt, his jav lin flamd: 
The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
Oer his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſſy fhickl, 
Ho Obſerv'd the ſtorm of darts the Greciam pour, 
And on his buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. 
He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 
Let ſtops, and turns, and faves his lor d allies, 
As when the hand of Feve a tempeſt forms, 
435 And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with forms, 


9. 433. Yet flepr, and turns, and ſaver bis lov'd allies.) Hamer 
repreſents Hector, as he retires, making a ſtand from time to 
time, to ſave his troops : And he expreſſes it by this fingle | 
word dviuuve for &vayuiuvery does not only fignify to 2 
erer time; for this fs e 
power o prepoſition vd, as in the word &vapiyerda:, 
which ſignifies to fight by fits and flares 3 &vararaiey, to wreſtle 
ſeveral times, and in many others. Euftatbive. ar 


, 4 


2 


* 


Dark 
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Dark o'er the ficlds th aſcending vapour flies, 

And ſhades the ſan, and blots the golden skies: 
So from the ſhips, along the dusky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terror drove the Thojan train. 
o EV'n Hector fled ; thro' heaps of diſarray 

The fiery courſers forc'd their lord away: 

While far behind his Trojans fall confus'd, 

Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnage bruis d. 
Chariots on chariots roll; the claſhing ſpokes 
5 Shock ; white the madding ſteeds break ſhort their yokes: 
In yain they labour up the ſteepy mound z 

Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies; 
Tumultuous elamour fills the fields and skies; 
o Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 
Clouds riſe on clouds, and heav'n is ſnatch'd from ſighe. 
Th' affrighted ſteede, their dying Lords caſt down, 
Scour o'er the fields, and ftretch to reach the town. 
Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 
65 Where the war bleeds, and where the thickeſt die, 

Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie o'erthrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
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No ſtop, no check the ſteeds of Pelews knew ; 
From bank to bank th* immortal courſers flew, 


460 High-bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling car 


.Smoaks thro the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Hector; Hedor flies, 

Patroclus ſhakes his lance; but fate denies. 

Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs imperuous force, 


465 The tyde of Trojans urge their deſp rate courſe, 


Than when in Autumn Fove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs, 


(When 


J. 459+ From bank to bank tb immortal courſers flew, &c.] 
Homer has made of Hector's horſes all that poetry could make 
of common and mortal horſes ; they ſtand on the bank ef 
the ditch, foaming and.neighing for madneſs that they can- 
not leap it, But the immortal horſes of Achilles find no ob- 
4 they leap the ditch, and fly into the plain. Eufta- 

4. \ : 
y. 466. Than when in autumn Tove bis W 
ben guilty — 2 77 * 


The Poet in this image of an inundation, takes occaſion to 


mention a ſentiment of great piety, that ſuch calamities 
were the effects of divine juſtice puniſhing the fins of man- 
kind. This might probably refer to the tradition of an univer- 
ſal deluge, which was very common among the ancient hea- 
then writers; moſt of them aſcribing the cauſe of this deluge 
to the wrath of heaven provoked by the wickedneſs of men. 
Diodorus Siculus, J. 15, c. 5. Tpeaking of an earthquake and in- 
undation, which deſtroy'd a great part of Greece, in the hun- 
dred and firſt Olympiad, has theſe words. There was a predt 
diſpute concerning the cauſe of this calamity : The natural pbileſo- 
rs generally aſcribed ſuch events to neceſſary cauſes, not to any 
divine band: But they who had more devout ſentiments, gave a more 
probable account bereof; aſſerting, that it was the divine —_— 
: c 
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(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
And judges brib'd, betray the righteous cayſe) 
oFrom their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the floodgates of the skies: 


Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains ſwept away; 
Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 


And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 


And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 
Back to the ſhips his deſtin'd progreſs held, 
Bore down half Troy in his reſiſtleſs way, 
And forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 


alone that Brought thi: deflrufion upon men who bad offended the 

Geds with their impiety. And then proceeds to give an ac- 

—— of thoſe crimes which drew down this puniſhment upon 
em. 

This is one, among a thouſand inſtances, of Homer's indi- 
rect and oblique manner of intreducing moral ſentences and 
inſtrutions. Theſe agreeably break in upon his reader even 
in deſcriptions and poetical parts, where one naturally ex- 
pets only e and amuſement, We have virtue put up- 
on us by ſurprize, and are pleas'd to find a thing where we 
ſhould never have look'd to meet with it. I muſt do a noble 
Engliſh poet the juſtice to obſerve, that it is this particular art 
that is the very diſtinguiſhing excellence of Cooper" s-Hell 3 
throughout which, the deſcriptions of places, and images 
rais'd by the Poet, are ſtill tending to ſome hint, or leading 
into ſome reflection, upon moral life or political inſtitution : 
Much in the fame manner as the real fight of ſuch ſcenes and 
proſpects is apt to give the mind a compos'd turn, and incline 
4 thoughts and contemplations that have a relation to the 


1 _ Between 


* 
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480 Between the ſpace where filver Simois flows, T 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe, H 
All grim in duſt and blood, Patroclus ſtands, 

And turns the {laughter on the conqu'ring bands. L 
Firſt Pronous dy d beneath his fiery dart, Fi 

485 Which pierc' below the ſhield his valiant heart. . 

Theſtor was next; who faw the chief appear, . 


And fell the victim of his coward fear; 


Shrunk up he fate, with wild and heggard eye, T 
Nor ſtood to combate, nor had force to fly: Ip 
490 Patroclus mark d him as he ſhunn'd the war, 4 
And with unmanly tremblings ſhook-the car, A 
And dropp'd the flowing reins. Him *twixt the jaws 9 0 
The jay lin ticks, and from the chariot draws. lo 

As on a rock that over hangs the main, IND 
495 An angler, ſtudious of the line and cane, | G 
Some mighty fiſh draws panting to the ſhores | 

Not with leſs caſt the barbed Jr lin bore 
N ' „ [851 96 997 4g" | — | | 
| 1 

V. Bereveen he here loer Simois o | 

102 Where l en po oem rhe — 12 1 
It looks at firſt fight as if Parrochus was punctual in o by 
ing the orders of Achilles, when he hinders the Trojans from aſ- BW 
ending to their town, and Holds an engagement with "em de · wa 
tween the ſhips, the river, aud the wall. But be ſeems after» Wl in 
wards thro* very haſte to have fſipt his commands, for his orders Bl ro: 
were that he ſhould drive em from the ſhips, and then preſently det 
return; but he proceeds farther, and i death is the 1 oy Co 
Euftathius, thi 


The 
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The gaping daſtard : As the ſpear was ſhook, 
He fell, and life his heartleſs. breaſt for ſook. 
Next on Eryalus he flies; a tone 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
Prone to the ground the breathleſs warriour fel 
And death involv'd him with the ſhades of hell. 
Then low in duſt Epaltes, Echius, lie; 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 
Amphoterus, and Etymas ſucceed ; 
And laſt Tlepole mus and Fyres bleed. 
0Wherc'er he moves, the growing {laughters ſpread 
Ia heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. 
When now Sarpedan his brave friends beheld 
Groy ling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 


With 


v. 512. When new Sarpedon, Fe. The Poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper to give 
a tketch of ſame particulars which conſtitute a character the 
moſt faultleſs and amiable in the whole Niad This hero is 
by birth ſuperiour to all the chiefs of either fide, being the 
only fon of Jupiter engaged" in this wan His qualities are na 
8 
in valou oquence, to the 
roes ! Nor are theſe excellencies blemiſh'd with any of thoſe 
defects with which the moſt diſtinguiſhing characters of the 
Poem are ftain'd. So that the niceſt criticks cannot find any 


thing to offend their delicacy, but muſt be obliged to _ 
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With this reproach bis flying hoſt he warms, 
515 Oh ſtain to honour! oh diſgrace to arms! 
Forſake, inglorious, the contended plain 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 
The task be mine, this hero's Qrengrh to try, 
'Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. | 
520 He ſpake; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car 
Patroclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. 


the manners of this hero perfet, His valour is neither raſh nor 
boiſterous z his prudence neither timorous nor. tricking z and 
his eloquence neither _ talkative nor boaſting, He never re- 
proaches the living, or inſults the dead: but appears uniform 
thro' his conduct in the war, acted with the fame generous ſenti- 
ments that engaged him in it, having no intereſt, in the quarrel 
but to ſuccour his allies in. diſtreſs. This noble life is ended 
with a death as glorious } for in his lat moments he has no other 
concern, but for the honour of his friends, and the event of the 
| Homer juſtly «repreſents ſock a charaRter to be attended with 
univerſal eſteem: As he way greatly honour'd when living, 
he is as much lamented when dead, as the chief prop of 
Troy. The Poet by his death, even before that of Heder, 
prepares us to expect the deſtruction of that town, when ite 
two great defenders are no more: and'in order to make it the 
more fignal and remarkable, it is the only death in the IIiad 
attended with prodigies : Even his ſuneral is perform'd by di- 
_ vine affiſtance, he being the only hero whoſe body is carried 
back to be intert'd in his native country, and honour'd with 
monuments erected to his fame. Theſe | peculiar and diſtin- 
guiſhing honours ſeem appropriated by our Author to him aJone, 
as the reward of à merit ſuperiour to all lie other leſt perfect 
heroes. | 4 Eu. n. | -; rr 
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$35 Say, ſhall I ſnatch him from impending fate, 
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As when two vulturs on the mountain's height 
Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 
They cuff, they rear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 


(25 The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply: 


The warriours thus oppos' d in arms, engage 
With equat clamours, and with equal rage. 

Fove view'd the combate, whoſe event foreſeen, 
He thus beſpoke his Siſter and his Queen. 


$30The hour draws on; the deſtinies ordain, 


My godlike fon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain : 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 4 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus' hands. 
What paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate! 


* And 


1 


1 
- 


Y. $23. As when two NAL! Homer compares Parroclus 
and Sarpedon to two vulturs, becauſe they appeared to be of equal 
ſtrength and abilities, when they had diſmounted from their cha- 
riots, For this reaſon he has choſen to compare them to birds 
of the ſame kind; as on another occaſion, to image the like 
equality of ſtrength, he reſembles both Hector and Patroctus to 
lions : But a little after this place, diminiſhing the force of Sar- 
8 he compares him to a bull, and Patroclus to à lion. He 

as placed theſe vulturs upon a high rock, becauſe It is their 
nature to perch there, rather than in the boughs of trees. Their 
crooked talons make them unfit to walk on the ground, they 
could not fight ſteadily in the air, and therefore their fitteſt place 
is the rock. Euſtathins, * 

y. 535. Say, foall I ſnatch bim from impending fute.] It a 
pears by this. paſſage, that Homer was of opinion, that the 

Vo I. IV. 42 power 
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And ſend him ſafe to Lycia, diſtant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war; 


. 


* 


power of God could over- rule fate or deſtiny. Tt has puzzled 
many to diſtinguiſh exactly the notion of the heathens as'to 
this point. Mr. Dryden contends that "Fupiter was limited by 
the deſtinies, or (to uſe his expreſſion) was no better than 
book-keeper to them. He grounds it upon a paſſage in the 
tenth book of Virgil, where Jupiter mentions this! inſtance of 
Sarpedon as a proof of his Jer to the fates. But both that, 
and his citation from Ovid, amounts to no more than that Ju- 
piter gave way to deſtiny 3 not that he could not prevent it; 
the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and deliberation 
in this place. 
poets, Homer's opinion at leaſt, as to the diſpenſations of God 
to man, has ever ſeem'd to me very clear, and diſtinctly agree- 
able to truth. We ſhall find, if we examine his whole works 
with an eye to this doctrine, that he afligns three cauſes of all 
the good and evil that happens in this world, which he takes 
a — aoreas care to-diſtingviſh, Firſt the 0 of God, ſuperiour 
to all. | 


ds 8“ Tee'cro Bray IL. 1. 
ed, S. räta retour. V. 19. v. go. 
Zede &yabiv Te narudy Ts Nον, —&c, 


Secondly, deſtiny or fate, meaning the laws and order of nature 
affecting the conſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing them to good 
or evil, proſperity or misfortune ; which the. ſupreme being, if 
it be his pleaſure, may over-rule. (as he is inclin'd to do in this 
place) but which he generally ſuffers to take effect. Thirdly, 
our own free toill, which either by prudence overcomes thoſe 
natural influences and paſſions, or by folly ſuffers us to fall un- 
der them. Odyſſ. 1. *. 32. 


5 rn ofov 3% vv Org; Bporo? Ar A.. | 
*Egyuiuy ya Oat udn, tumevani. of d ua} avro} 
Dq &raofaaiycw ire wopov d Ty,uoive 


Why charge mankind on heav'n their exon offence, 
And" call | their woes the crime of providence P 
Blind ! who themſelves their miferies create, 

Ad periſb by their folly, not their fate, 0 
| r 
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And indeed whatever may be inferr'd of other. 


54 


54 
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Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, 
And fatten, with celeſtial blood, the field? 


40 Then thus the Goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 
What words are theſe? O ſov'reign of the skies! 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man; 
Shall Fove, for one, extend the narrow ſpan, 
Whoſe bounds were fix'd. before his race began ? 

545 How many ſons of Gods, foredoom'd to death, 
Before proud Ilion, muſt refign their breath! 

Were thine exempt, debate would riſe aboye, 
And murm'ring pow'rs condemn their partial Fove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fighr ; 

550 And when th' aſcending ſoul has wing'd her flight, 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathleſs body. to his native land. 


v. 551, Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathleſs bedy to bis native land.] | 
The hiſtory or fable received in Homer's time, imported, that 
Sarpedon was interr'd in Lycia, but it ſaid nothing of his death. 
This gave the Poet the liberty of making him die at Trey, pro- 
vided that after his death he was carry'd into Lycia, to preſerve 
the fable. The expedient propos'd by Juno ſolves all; Sarpe- 
don dies at Troy, and is interr'd at Lycia ; and what renders 
this probable.is, that in thoſe times, as at this day, Princes and 


perſons of quality who died in foreign parts were. carry'd into 


their own country to be laid in the tombs of their fathers. The 
antiquity of this cuſtom cannot be doubted, ſince it was prac- 
tis'd in the Patriarchs times: Jacob dying in oke, orders his 
children to carry him into the land of Canaan, where he defir'd 
to be bury d. Cen. 49. 29. Dacter. 


L 2 His 
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His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 

A marble tomb and pyramid ſhall raiſe, 

555 And laſting honours to his aſhes give; 

His fame ('tis all the dead can have) ſhall live, 

She faid; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Aſſents to fate, and ratifies the doom. | 
Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heav'ns diſtill'd 
$60 . how'r of blood oer all the fatal field; 


Laments his ſon, predeſtin'd to be lain, | 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. 


The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 5 


Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 
$65 Each heav'd the ſhicld, and pois'd the lifted ſpear: 
From ſtrong Patroclus hand the jav'lin fled, 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thraſymed, 

The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, 


He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 


y. 560. A fbow'r Czar As to ſhowers of a bloody co- 
Jour,” many both ancient and modern naturaliſts agree in aſ- 
ſerting the reality of ſuch appearances, tho' they account for 
dem differently. You may ſee a very odd ſolution of em in 
Euftathius, Note on Y. 70. of the eleventh Iliad, What ſeems 
the moſt probable, is that of Fromondus in his Meteorology, 
who obſerv'd, that a' ſhower of this kind, which gave great 
cauſe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity of very ſmall 
red inſets, beat down to the earth by a heavy ſhower, where- 
| 1 ground was ſpotted in ſeveral places, as with drops of 
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o Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw ; | 
The firſt aloof with erring fury flew, 

The next tranſpierc'd Achilles mortal ſteed, 
The gen'rous Pedaſus, of Theban breed ; 
Fix'd in the ſhoulders joint, he reel'd around; 

j Roll d in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the lipp'ry ground. 
His ſudden fall th' entangled harneſs broke; 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook: 
When bold Automedon to diſengage 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, 

o Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 

Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed: 

The reſt move on, obedient to the rein 


The car rolls ſlowly o'er the duſty plain. 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
j And firſt Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 
Which o'er the warriour's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its dying force. 


y. $72, ——Achilles' mortal fteed, 
The gen'rous Peda ſus 
For the other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius, were 


immortal, as we have already ſeen in.this book. Tis a merry 


conceit of Euftathius, that Pedaſus is only ſaid to be mortal, 
becauſe of the three horſes he only was a gelding. "Tis ity 
poor Pedaſus had not a better fate to have recompenſed the lo 
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Not ſo Patroclus ne ver- erring dart; 
Aim · d at his breaſt, it piered the mortal part 

590 Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral) 
Nods ta the axe, till with a groaning ſound 
It ſinks, and ſpreads its honours on the ground 

595 Thus fell the King; and laid on earth ſuplne, 
Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine: 

He graſp'd the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And pale in death, lay groaning on the ſhore. 
So lies a bull beneath the lion's paws, 

600 While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 
The trembling limbs, and ſucks the ſmoaking blood z 
Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro' the wood, 
Then to the leader of the Lycian band Ui 
The dying chief addreſs'd his laſt command. 

bog Glaucus, be bold; thy task be firſt to dare 
The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 


610 


61 


6: 


To 


5. 605. Olaucus, be bold, &c,] This dying ſpeech of Sar- 
pedqn deſerves particular notice, being made up of noble ſenti- 
ments, and f Ity anſwering the chatacter of this brave and 
generous Prince, which he preſerves in his laſt moments. Be- 
ing ſenſible of approaching death, without any tranſports of 


rage, or defire of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care 
to 
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To lead my troops, to combate at their head, 
Incite the living, and ſupply the dead. 

Tell em, Icharg d them with my lateſt breath 
610 Not unreveng'd to bear Sar pedon's death. 

What grief, what ſhame muſt Glaucus undergo, 
If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe ? 


Then as a friend, and as a warriour, fight; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right; 


615 That taught by great examples, all may try 


Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die, 
He ceas d; the fates ſuppreſs'd his labouring breath, 


And hiseyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Th' inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 


6:0 The proſtrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 


Thendrew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 


to preſerve his body and arms from becoming à prey to the 
enemy: And this he ſays without any regard to himſelf, but 
out of the moſt tender concern for his friend's reputation, 
who muſt for ever become infamous if he fails in this point 
of honour and duty. If we conceive this ſaid by the expiring 
hero, his dying looks fix'd on his wounded diſconſolate friend, the 
ſpear remaining in his body, and the victor ſtanding by in a kind 
of extaſy ſurveying his conqueſt; theſe circumſtances will form a 
very moving picture. Patroclus all this time, either out of hu+ 
manity or ſurprize, omits to pull out the ſpear, which however 
he does not long forbear, but with it drawing forth his vitals; 
puts a period to this gallant life. 


L 4 From 
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From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of Blood, 
And the ſoul iſſu'd in the purple flood. 


625 His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 


Unguided now, their mighty maſter lain, 

All-impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 

Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 

His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 

630 Inflicted late by Trucer's deadly dart, 
Supported on his better hand he ſtay'd; 

To Phabus then ('twas all he could) he pray'd. 
All- ſeeing Monarch! whether Lycia's coaſt, 


Or ſacred Ilion, thy bright preſence boaſt, 


635 Pow'rful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart ; 


Oh hear me! God of ev'ry healing art! 
Lo! ſtiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro' ev'ry vein; 


y. 647 ———Pierc'd with pain, A 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro — vein.] 
There ſeems to be an overſight in this place. G/aucus in the 
twelfth book had been wounded with an arrow by Teucer at the 
attack of the wall; and here ſo long after, we find him ſtill on 
the field, in the ſharpeſt anguiſh of bis wound, the blood not being 
yet flanch'd, &c, In the ſpeech that next follows to Hect᷑er, 
there is alſo ſomething liable to cenfure, when he imputes to the 
negligence of the Trojans the death of Sarpedon, of which they 
knew nothing till that very ſpeech inform'd 'em. I beg leave to 
paſs over theſe things without expoſing or defending them; tho? 
ſuch as theſe may be ſufficient grounds for a moſt inveterate war 


among the criticks, 
I 


65 


66 
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I ſtand unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, . 

o And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious war. 
Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 
Nor Fove vouchſaf d his hapleſs offspring aid. 


But thou, O God of Health! thy ſuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my {laughter'd friend. 


45 For thou, tho' diſtant, canſt reſtore my might, 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. i 
Apollo heard; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 9 

His heav'nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood; 

He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 

yo And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart. 

Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 

And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 
| Then loudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms; 

655 With ample rides he ſtalks from place to place, 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas; 7 
Zneas next, and Hedor he accoſts; 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 
What thoughts, regardleſs chief! thy breaſt employ ? 

660 Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy ! 

Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country far, 


Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war. 
Ls5 See! 
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See! where in daſt the great Sarpedon lies, 


In action valiant; and in council wile, 

665 Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 

To all his Lycians loſt, and loſt to thee! 

Stretch'd by Patroclus arm on yonder plains, 

Oh fave from hoſtile rage his loy'd remains : 

| Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boaſt, 

670 Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 

He ſpoke; each leader in his grief partook, 
Troy, at the loſs, thro' all her legions ſhook. 
Transfix'd with deep regret, they view o'erthrown 
Ar once his country's pillar, and their own; 

675 A chief, who led ro Troy's beleaguer'd wall 
A hoſt of heroes, and our-ſhin'd them all. | 
Fir'd, they ruſh on; Firſt Hector ſeeks the foes, | 
And with ſuperiour vengeance, greatly glows: 

But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 

680 And rouzing 4jax, rouz'd the lining bands. 

Heroes, be men! be what you were before ; 


Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 
The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, exrended on the field. 
685 To guard his body Troy in numbers flies ; 
: Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Haſte, 
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Haſte, ſtrip his arms, the laughter round him ſpread, 

And ſend the living Lycians to the dead. 
The Heroes kindle at his fierce command ; 

ho The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand: 

Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 

Theſſalia there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms. 

With horrid ſhouts they circle round the ſain; 

The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. 


695 Great Fove, to ſwell the horrours of the fight, 


O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious night, 
And round his ſon confounds the warring hoſts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts. 
Now Greece gives way, and great Epigerss falls; 
700 Agacleus' fon, from Budium's lofty walls: 
Who chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 


To Peleus, and the filyer-footed dame; 


v. 696. Great Jove O'er the fierce armies pours perni- 
cious Night. ] &x calls here wir name of Night, the 
whirlwinds of thick duſt which riſe from beneath the feet of 
the combatants, and which hinder them from knowing one an- 
other. Thus poetry knows how to convert the moſt natu- 
ral things into miracles; theſe two armies are buried in Guſt 
round Sarpedon's body; tis Li. who pours upon them an 
obſcure night, to make the battle bloodier, and to honour the 
— of his ſon by a greater number of victims, Zufta- 
ius. 


6 No 
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Now ſent to Troy, Achilles“ arms to aid, | ] 
He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade. 

705 Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 
A rock's large fragment thunder'd on his head; 
Huil'd by Hectorean force, it cleft in twain 
His ſhatter'd helm, and ftretch'd him o'er the ſlain. 
Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came ; 


130 


710 And, like an eagle darting at his game, 


Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band, 135 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, 
Oh gen'rous Greek ! when with full vigour thrown 


At Stenelays flew the weighty ſtone, - 


715 Which ſunk him to the dead: when Trey, too near 
That arm, drew back; and Hector learn'd to fear. 140 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, | 
Or atthe liſts, or at the fighting foe; \ 
So far the Trojans from their lines retir d; 
520 Till Glaucus turning, all the reſt inſpir d. 
Then Bathjclius fell beneath his rage. 1 
The r hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large domain, 
With ſtarely ſears, and riches, bleſt in vain: 
725 Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew; 
| Pierc'd 
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Pierc'd thro' the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. 


Th' Achaians ſorrow for their hero ſlain; 

zo With conqu'ring ſhouts the Trojans ſhake the plain, 
And croud to ſpoil the dead : The Greeks oppoſez 
An iron circle round the carcaſe grows. 


Then brave Laogonus reſign'd his breath, 
" Diſpatch'd by Merion to the ſhades of death: 

zy On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 

The prieſt of Fove, and honour'd like his God, 
Between the jaw and ear the jav'lin went; 
The ſoul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. 

His ſpear ZEneas at the victor threw, 

140 Who ſtooping forward from the death withdrew; 
The lance hiſs'd harmleſs o'er his cov'ring ſhield, 
And trembling ſtrook, and rooted in the field ; 
There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great /Eneas' arm in vain, 

145 Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 

And $kill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, 


y. 746. And shild in dancing.) This ſtroke of raillery upon 
Meriones is founded on the cuſtom of his country. For the 
Cretans were peculiarly addicted to this exerciſe, and in parti- 
eular are ſaid to have invented the Pyrrbic dance, which was 
perform'd in complete armour» See Note o *. 797. in the 
thirteenth book, 


My 
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My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, 
Had fix d thy active vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoſt! 
750 (Iaſulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) 
Strong as you are, 'tis mortal force you truſt, 175 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt, 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, 
Vain are thy vaunts; Succeſs is ſtill from heav'n;, 
755 This inſtant ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt, 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. | 78⁰ 
O friend (Menetius' ſon this anſwer gave) 
With words to combate, ill befits the brave: 
Not empty boaſts the ſons of Troy repell, | 
760 Your ſwords muſt plunge them to the ſhades of hell, 
To ſpeak, beſeems the council but to dare 786 
In glorious action, is the task of war. 
This ſaid, Patroclus to the battel flies; 
Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe: 
765 Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriours cloſe; 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows. 796 
As.thro' the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the wood man's axe reſound; * 
Blows follawing blows are heard re. echoing wide, 
779 While crackling foreſts fall on ev'ry fide, | 
Thos 
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Thus echo d all the fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriours, and ſo rung their arms; 
Now great Sarpedon, on the ſandy ſhore, 
His heav'nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 

175 And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, | | 
Lies undiſtinguiſh's from the yulgar dead. n 
His long-diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, | , 
On ev'ry fide the buſy combate grows; 
Thick, as beneath ſome ſhepherd*s thatch'd'abode, 

180 (The pails high-foaming with a milky flood,) 
The buzzing flies, a perſevering train, 

Inceſſant ſwarm, and chas'd return again. 
Fove view'd the combare with a ſtern ſurvey, 
And eyes that flaſh'd intolerable day; 

585 Fix'd on the field his ſight, his breaſt debates 
The vengeance due, and medirates the fates; 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call: 
The force of Hector to Patroclus fall, 

This inſtant ſee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won, 

790 And ftretch him breathleſs on his ſlaughter'd ſon; 
Or yet, with many” a ſoul's untimely flight, 
Augment the fame and horrour of the fight? 
To crown Achilles valiant friend with praiſe 
At length he dooms; and that his laſt of days 


Shall 
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795 Shall ſer in glory; bids him drive the foe; 
Nor unattended, ſee the ſhades below. 101 
Then He&or's mind he fills with dire diſmay; | 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away, , 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he ſees decline 

800 The ſcales of Fove, and pants with awe divine. 8 

4 Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, % 
And left their monarch with the common dead: \ 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall _ = 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. 1 

$05 (So Fove decreed ) At length the Greeks obtain | þ 
The prize conteſted, and deſpoil the lain, oh 
The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 1 
Patroclus' ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 0 


Then thus to Phæbus, in the realms above, 
gro Spoke from his throne the cloud · compelling Fove. 
Deſcend, my Phæbus ! on the Phrygian-plain, 


And from the fight convey Sarpedon ſlain; - 
Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood, 8 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood: - 
815 Oer all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, 7 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. 8 
Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his ſacred corſe bequeath 5 
To the ſoft arms of filent Sleep and Death ; ar 


They 
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They to his friends the mournful charge ſhall bear, 

0 His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 754 

What honours mortals after death receive, 

Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 

Apollo bows, and from mount 1da's height, 

Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 

5 Thence trom the war the breathleſs hero bore, 

Veil'd in a cloud, to filver Simois ſhore: 

There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 

His manly members in th' immortal veſt ; 

And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, - 

zo Reſtores his f eſuneſs, and his form renews. 

Then Sleep and Death, two Twins of winged race, 

Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of ſilent pace, 
; Receiv d 


v. 831. Then Sleep and Death, &c.) It is the notion of Eu- 
fatbius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concern'd, Homer ſeems to intimate, that there was 
nothing elſe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia ; 
for he delivers him not to any real or ſolid perſons, but to 
certain unſubſtantial phantoms to conduct his body thither. 
He was forced (continues my author) to make uſe of theſe 
machines, fince there were no other deities he could with any 
likelihood employ about this work ; for the ancients (as ap- 
pears from Euripides, Hippolyto) had a ſuperſtition that all dead 


bodies were offenſive to th: Gods, they being of a- nature cele- 


ſtial and uncorruptible, But this laſt remark is impertinent, 
ſince we ſee in this very place Apollo is employ'd in adorning 
and embalming the body of Sarpedon. 

What I think better accounts for the paſſage, is what Phi- 


TTL 
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Receiv'd: Sarpedon, at the God's command, 
And in a moment reach'd'the Lycian land; 

835 The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they laid, 

Where endleſs honours wait the ſacred ſhade. bc 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 

With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins, 

Fierce on the Trojan and the Tycian crew, 

840 Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew : | 
Againſt what fate and pow'rful Fove ordain, 15 
Vain was thy friend's command, thy courage vain. 

For he, the God, whoſe counſels uncontroll'd 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 

845 The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 

He urg'd thee on, and,urg'd thee on to fall, 86 


IoBratus in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of anti. 

quity. The Lycians ſhew'd the body of Sarpedon, firew'd 

* over with aromatical ſpices, in fuch a- graceful compoſure, 

© that he ſeem'd- to be only afleep : And it was this that gave 

e riſe to the fiction of Homer, that his rites were perform'd 
© by Sleep and Death,” 

But aſter all theſe refin'd obſervations, it is probable the Poet 
intended only to repreſent the death of this favourite ſon of Ju- 
piter, and one of his moſt amiable characters, in a gentle and 
agreeable view, without any cireumſtances of dread or horrour; 
intimating by this fiction, that he was delivered out of all the 
tumults and mi ſeries of life by two imaginary Deities, S/cep 
and: Dearb, who alone can give' mankind caſe and exemption 
from their misfortunes. 


Who 
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Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 
Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance preſsd the plain; 
When heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led, 

$50 And call'd to fill the number of the dead? 


Adreſtus firſt ; Autonous then ſucceeds; 


Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds ; 
Epiſtor, Menalippus, bite the ground 
The ſlaughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd: 


855 Then ſunk Fylartes to eternal night; 
The reſt diſperſing, truſt their fates to flight. 
Now Troy had ſtoop'd beneath his matchleſs pow'r, 
But flaming Phabus kept the ſacred tow'r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ſtrook, 
$60 His blazing Ægis thrice Apollo ſhook : 
He try'd the fourth; when, burſting from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. _ 


v. 847. Who firſt, brave hero, &c.] The Poet in a very 
moving and ſolemn way turns his diſcourſe to Patrockes, He 
does not accoſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him to do, but en- 
quires of the hero himſelf who was the firſt, and who the laſt, 
who fell by his hand? This addreſs diſtinguiſhes and fignalizes 
Patreclus, (to whom Homer uſes it more frequently, than I re- 
member on any other occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or di- 
vine being, and at the ſame time it is very pathetical, and apt to 
move our compaſſion, The ſame kind of apoſtrophe is uſed by 
Virgil to Camilla, 


Quem tels primum, quem poſtremum, aſpera virgo! 
Dejicis 8 Ant quot bumi mevientia corpera fundin # 
| Patroclys ! 
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Patroclus ! ceaſe: This heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance; not fated yet to fall; 
865 Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 
Troy ſhall not ſtoop ev'n to Achilles hand. 
So ſpoke the God, who darts celeſtial fires: 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires. 
While Hector checking at the Scaan gates 
870 His panting courſers, in his breaſt debates, 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 
Thus while he thought, beſide him Pharbus ſtood, 
In Aſius ſhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood; 
875 (Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas ſprung, 
A valiant warriour, haughty, bold, and young.) 
Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful fight! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight? | 
Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 
880 Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 
Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus blood efface thy ſhame. 
Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 
And heav'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed, 
885 $0 ſpoke th inſpiring God; then took his flight, 
And plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. 


He 


$90 


95 
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He bids Ceòrion drive the rapid car; 
The laſh reſounds; the courſers ruſh to war. 
The God the Grecians ſinking ſouls depreſt, 
$90 And pour d ſwift ſpirits thro each Trojan breaſt, 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight ; 
A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 
With all his nerves he drives it at the foe; 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
yy The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 
(The lawleſs offspring of King Priam's bed,) 
His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 
The burſting balls drop ſightleſs to the ground, 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 
oo Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
To the dark ſhades the ſoul unwilling glides, 
While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 

Good heav'ns! What active feats yon' artiſt ſhows, 
What skilful divers are our Phrygian foes! 

Mark 


v. 904. What $hilful divers, &c.) The original is literally 
thus: *Tis pity be is not nearer the ſea, be would furniſh good quan» 
tities of excellent oiſtert, and the flormsoould not fri; bten bim; ſee 
bow be exerciſes and plunges from the top of bis chariot into the plain! 
Who would think that there were ſuch good divers at Troy? This 
ſeems to be a little too long; and if this paſſage be really 
Homer's, I could almoſt ſwear that he intended to let us 
know, that a good ſoldier may be an indifferent jeRer. But 


1 
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905 Mark with what eaſe they fink int i Milne £d19 51! 
Pity ! that all their practice is by land. | 


I very much doubt whether this paſſage be his: It is very 
likely theſe five laſt verſes were added by ſome of the ancient 
criticks, whoſe caprices Hemer has frequently undergone : or 
haps ſome of the rhapſodiſts, who in - reciting hie verſes, 
made additions of their own to pleaſe their auditors. And 
what perſuades me of its being ſo, is, that 'tis by no meang 
robable that Patroclus who had lately blamed Meriones for his 
Fittle raillery againſt Kent, and told him, that 'twas not 
« by raillery or invective that they were to repel the Trojans, 


cc but by dint of blows ; that Council requir'd words, but War 


« deeds :” It is by no means probable, I ſay, that the ſame 
Patreclus ſhould forget that —— precept, and amuſe himſelf 
with raillery, eſpecially in the fight of Hector. I am therefore 
of opinion that Patroclus ſaid no more than this verſe, g T6701, 
&c, Good Gods ! what an active Troian it is, and how cleawer- 
dy be dives ; and that the five following are ſtrangers, tho' very 
ancient. Dacier. | 

I muſt juſt take notice, that however mean or ill placed 
theſe railleries may appear, there have not been wanting ſuch 
fond lovers of Hemer as have admired and imitated em. Milton 
himſelf is of this number, as may be ſeen from thoſe very low 
jeſts, which he has put into the mouth of Satan and his angels 
in the ſixth book. What Rest ſays to Meriones upon his 
dancing, is nothing ſo trivial as thoſe lines; where after the 
diſploſion of their diabolical enginry, angel rolling on archangel, 
they are thus derided. | 


When we propounded terms 
Of compoſitton, ſtrait they chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into firange vagaries fell, 

As they wwould dance; yet for a dance they ſeem'd 
Semowwbat extravagant and wild, perbaps 
For joy of offer'd peace & c. 

OO —— cc that ad. al, | 
And flumbled many; who receives them right 
Had need from bead to foot K, : 

Net underſtood this gift they bawe beſides, 
They eto us when car fees walk net upright, 


Then 


* 
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Then, ruſhing: ſudden. on his proſtrate priae, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce, Eatroclus flies: 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
io That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; _ 
Pierc'd, thro? the dauntleſs beart, then tumbles 5 12 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
uy Thus for ſome flaughter'd' hind, with equal rage; 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; 


Stung with flerce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro' the ſhades. 
Stern Hector faſtens on the warriour's head, 

o And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright 

8 Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight. 

, So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep boſom of ſame gloomy wood; 

925 Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Sylvans groan; 
This way and that, the ratt'ling thicker bends,, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 

Not w:th leſs noiſe, with leſs tumultuous rage, 


zo In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoſts engage. | 
1 ; | Darts 
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| Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſe ring; 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the ſtring: 

Stones follow ſtones; ſome clatter on the fields, 

Some hard, and heavy, ſhake the ſounding ſhields. 
935 But where the rifing whirlwind clouds the plains, 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, 
And ſtretch d in death, forgets the guiding reins! c 
Now flaming from the Zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His fervid orb thro half the vault of heav'n; = 
940 While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 
The ſhow'ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſted on the Grecian train. 
Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 

945 They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arms, 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 
And breathing laughter, pours amid the foes. 

Thrice on the preſs like Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew, 

950 There ends thy glory! there the fates untwine 

The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line; 

Apollo dreadful ſtops thy middle way; 

Death calls, and beav'n allows no longer day ! 


For 


v. 952. Apollo dreadful, &c.] If Hemer is reſolv'd to do 
any 
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For lo! the God, in dusky clouds enſhrin d. 
955 Approaching dealt a ſtagg'ring blow behind. <6: io 

The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel 

His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel 

In giddy darkneſs: Far to diſtance flung, 


His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 

960 Achilles plume is ſtain d with duſt and gore; ̃ 
That plume, which never ſtoop d to earth before, ä 
Long us d, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 


And ſhade the temples of the man divine. 

Fove dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod ; 
9605 Not long for fate purſues him, and the God. 

His ſpear in ſhivers falls: His ample ſhield 
Drops from his arm: His baldrick ſtrowsthe field: 

The corſelet his aſtoniſſid breaſt for ſakes: 

Looſe is each joint; each nerve with horrour ſhakes, 
970 Stupid he ſtares, and all- aſſiſtleſs ſtands: 

Such is the force of more than mortal hands! 


any thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his readers may 
not very well reliſh, he takes care however to prepare them 
by degrees for receiving ſuch innovations. He had before gi- 
ven us a sketch of this trick of the Gods in the thirteenth 
book, where Neptune ſerves Alcathoiis much in the ſame man- 
ner. Apollo here carries it a little farther ; and both theſe are 
ſpecimens of what we are to expect from Minerva at the death 
of Hector in I. 22, 


Vor. IV, M x A 
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A Dardax youth there was, well-known to fame, N 9 
From Pant hu ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; | 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming horſe, 
975 Skill'd in the dart, and matchlefs in the courſe: 
Full twenty Knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yer he learn'd his rudiments of war. 
His vent'rous ſpear firſt drew the hero's gore; 
He ſtrook, he wounded, but he durſt no more; 
330 Nor tho difarm'd, Parroclus' fury ſtood: 
But ſwift withdrew the long-protended wood, 
And turn d him ſhort, and herded in the croud. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
., Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to fear, | 
985 Retires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 
And flies the fate, which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, }\ 
Breaks thro? the ranks, and his retreat purſues; 
The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 
990 He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 
| With him all Greece was ſunk; that moment all 
Her yet · ſurviving heroes ſeem d to fall. 125 
So ſcorch'd with heat, along the defart ſhore, 
The roaming lion meets a briſfly boar, 


10 


10 


Faſt 
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995 Faſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, - 
With flaming eyes, and jaws beſinear'd with blood; 
At length the fov'reign ſavage wins the ſtrife, 
And the torn boar reſigns his thirſt and life. 
Patroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o'erthrown, 
1000 So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 
As dying now at Hector feet he lies, 
He ſternly views him, and triumphing cries: | 
Lie there, Patroclus ! and with thee, the joy n 
Thy pride once promis d, of ſubverting Trey; 

1005 The fancy'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 
And thy ſoft pleaſures ſerv'd with captive dames! 
Uathinking man! I fought, thoſe tow'rs to free, 
And guard that beauteous race from Lords like thee : 
But thou a prey to vulturs ſhalt be made; 

1010 Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 

Tho' much at parting that great chief might Gy, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day. 


v. 1003. Lie there, Patroclus ! fac} There is much ſpirit 
in this ſarcaſm of Hector upon Patroclus : Nor is Achilles ex- 
empt from the ſeverity of the reflection, who (as he imagines) 
had perſuaded his deareſt friend to attempt exploits that were 
impracticable. He touches him alſo, for ſtaying at home in ſe- 
curity himſelf, and encouraging Patroclus to undertake this peri- 
lous adventure, and to ſeek after ſpoils which he was never like 
to enjoy. Euftathius, 

7 a M 2 Return 
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Return not, my brave friend (perhaps he fuld) 
% Without the bloody arms of Hector dead. 
10 15 He ſpoke, Patroclus march'd, and thus he ſped. © | 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the skies, 3 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 
Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the pow'rs divine: 
Fove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine; Fa 
1020 To heav'n is od whate'er your own you call, | 
And heav'n itſelf difarm'd me e'er my fall. | 
Had twenty mortals each thy match in might, 
Oppos'd me fairly, they had funk in fight: 
By fate and Phabws was firſt o'erthrown, = 
1025 Ewphorbus next; the third mean part thy own. 
But thou, imperious! hear my lateſt breath ; 
The Gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death. | 
Inſulting man! thou ſhalt be ſoon, as I; | 
Black fare hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws nigh ; 


Eva 


\ 


y. 1026, Hear my lateſt breath, 

| The Gods inſpire it. 

It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the ſoul is 
on the point of being delivered from the body, and makes a 
nearer approach to the divine nature, at ſuch a time its views 
are ſtronger and clearer, and the mind endowed with a ſpirit of 
true prediction. So Artemon of Miletum fays in his bock of 
dreams, that when the ſoul hath collected all its powers from 
every limb and part of the body, and is juſt ready to be fever'd 
from it, at that time it becomes prophetical, Socrates alſo = 
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1030 Ev'n now on life's laſt verge I ſeo thee ſtand, | 


J ſee thee fall, and by Achille? hand. N 
He faints ; the ſoul un willing wings her way, 4 


(The beauteous body left a load of clay) ' IF 


Flits 


his defence to the Athenians, © I am now arrived at the verge of 
life, wherein it is familiar with people to foretell what will 
* come to paſs.” Euftarbius. 

This opinion ſeems alluded to in thoſe admirable lines of 


Waller : | 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they wiew, 
Who fland upon the threſhold of the new, 


v. 1032. The death of Patroctus.] I ſometimes think I am 
in reſpe&t to Homer much like Sancho Pancar with regard to 
Don Quixote, I believe upon the whole that no mortal ever 
came near him for wiſdom, learning, and all good qualities. But 
ſometimes there are certain ſtarts which I cannot tell what 
to make of, and am forced to own that my maſter is a little 
out of the way, if not quite beſide himſelf. The preſent 
paſſage of the death of Patroclus, attended with ſo many odd 
circumſtances to overthrow this hero, (who might, for all L 
can ſee, as decently have fallen by tbe force of Hector) are 
what I am at a loſs to excuſe, and muſt indeed = my own. 

inion) give them up to the criticks. I really think almoſt 
all thoſe parts in Homer which have been objefted againſt 
with moſt clamour and fury, are honeſtly defenſible, and 
none of them (to confeſs my private ſentiment) ſeem to me 
to be faults of any confideration, except this conduct in the 
death of Patroclus, the length of Neftor's diſcourſe in Lib. it, 
the ſpeech of Achilles's horſe in the 19th, the converſation of 
that hero with Zea in Lib. 20. and the manner of Hector s 
flight round the walls of Trey, in Lib. 22. 1 hope, after ſo 
free a confeſſion, no reaſonable modern will think me touch'd 
with the *Ouyporavia of Madam Dacier and others. I am 
ſenſible of the extremes which mankind run into, in extolling 
and depreciating authors: We are not more violeat and un- 

M 3 . reaſonable 
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Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaſt; 


1035 A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 


Then Hector pauſing, as his eyes he fed 
Oa the pale carcaſe, thus addreſs'd the dead. 


From 


* 


reaſonable in attacking thoſe who are not yet eſtabliſh'd in fame, 
chan in defending thoſe who are, even in every minute trifle. 
Fame is a debt, which when we have kept from people as 
long as we can, we pay with a prodigious intereſt, which a- 
mounts to twice the value of the principal. Thus tis with 
ancient works as with ancient coins, they paſs for a vaſt deal 
more than they were worth at firſt; and the very obſcurities 
and deformities which time has thrown upon them, are the ſa- 
cred ruſt, which enhances their value with all true lovers of an- 
tiquity. N 
But as IT have own'd what ſeem my author's faults, and 
fubſcribed to the opinion of Horace, that Homer ſometimes 
nods z I think I ought to add that of Longinus as to ſuch neg- 
igences. I can no way ſo well conclude the notes to this book as. 
with the tranſlation of it. xg" 
It may not be improper to diſcuſs the queſtion in ge- 
neral, which of the two is the more eſtimable, a faculty 
ſublime, or a faultleſs mediocrity ? And conſequently, if 
of two works, one has the greater number of - beauties,, 
and the other attains directly to the ſublime, - which df, 
theſe thall in equity carry the prize? I am really perſuaded 
that the true ſublime is incapable of that purity which 
„we find in compoſitions of a lower ſtrain, and in effect that 
*-too. much accuracy finks the ſpirit of an authcr 3 whereas 
the caſe is generally the ſame with the favourites of na- 
< ture, and thoſe of fortune, who with the beſt @conomy» 
cannot, in the great abundance (they are bleſt with, attend 
* to the minuter articles df their expence. Writers of a 
„cool imagination are cautious: In their management, and 
venture nothing, merely to gain the character of being 
correct zabut the ſublime is bold and enterprizing, notwith- 
'#- ſtanding that on every advance the danger encreaſeth. 
Here probably ſome will ſay chat men take a malicious ſa- 
22 8 . * * 64 usfaction 
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From whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern decree 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 
040 Why not as well Achilles fate be giv'n | 
To Hector's lance? Who knows the will of heav'n? 


Penſive 


« tisfaQtion in expoſing the blemiſhes of an author; that his 
errors are never forgot, while the moſt exquiſite deauties 
* leave but very imperfect traces on the memory. To ob» 
« viate this objection, I will folemnly declare, that in my 
&* criticiſms on Homer and other authors, who are univerſal- 
« ly allow'd to be authentick ftandards of the ſublime, tho? 
I have cenſur'd their failings with as much freedom as any 
one, yet I have not preſum'd to accufe them, of voluntary 
4 faults, but have gently remark'd ſome little defects and 
«© negligences, which the mind being intent on nobler ideas 
« did not condeſcend to regard. And on theſe principles I 
« will venture to lay it down for a maxim, that the ſublime 
„(purely on account of its grandeur) is preferable to all o- 
« ther kinds of ſtyle, however it may fall into ſome inequa- 
«< lities. The Argonauticks of Apallonius are faultleſs in their 
« kind; and Tbeccritus hath ſhewn the happieſt vein Imagina - 
6 ble for paſtorals, excepting thoſe in which he has deviated 
« from the country: And yet if it were put to your choice, 
<< would you have your name deſcend to poſterity with the 
reputation of either of thoſe, poets, rather than with that 
« of Hamer? Nothing can be more correct than the Erigone 
% of Eratoſibenes : but is he therefore a greater poet than Ar- 
« chilochus, in whole compoſures perſpicuity and order are 
ce often wanting; the divine fury of his genius being too 
„ impatient for reſtraint, and ſuperiour to law? Again, do 
« you prefer the odes of Bacchilides to Pindar's, or the ſcenes 
« of Ton of Cbias to thoſe of Sephocias ? Their writings are al- 
% low'd. to be correct, polite, and delicate; whereas, on 
the other hand, Pindar and Sophecles ſometimes hurry on 
with the greateſt impetuoſity, and like a devouring flame 
ſeize and ſet on fire whatever comes in their way; but 
* an a ſudden the conflagration is extinguiſh'd, and they 
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- Penſive be aid: then prefling as he lay 
His breathleſs boſom, tore the lance away z 
And upwards caſt the corps: The reeking ſpear 
1045 He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 


% miſerably flag when no body expects it. Vet none have 
e ſo little diſcernment as not to prefer the fingle Oedipus of 
- Sopbecles to all the Tragedies that Jon ever brought on. the 
ſtage. | 
% In our decifions therefore on the characters of theſe 
"© great men, who have illuftrated what is uſeful and neceſ- 
% fary with all the graces and elevation of fiylez we muſt 
*« impartially confeſs that, with all their errors, they have 
* more eftions than the nature of man can almoſt be 
**+ conceiv'd capable of attaining : For tis merely human 
to excel] in other kinds of writing, but the fublime en- 
« nobleth our nature, and makes near a es to di- 
«« vinity : He who commits no faults, is barely read without 
«« cenſure 3 but a genius truly great excites admiration. In 
% ſhort, the magnificence of a le period in one of theſe 
% admirable authors, is ſufficient to atone for all their de- 
% fefts : Nay farther, if any one ſhould collect from He- 
% mer, Demoſthenes, Plato, — other celebrated heroes of an- 
“s tiquity, the little errors that have eſcap'd them ; they would 
*© not bear the leaſt proportion to the infinite beauties to be 
« met with in every page gf their writings, "Tis on this 
„ account that envy, through ſo many ages, hath never been 
able to wreſt from them the prize of eloquence which 
« their merits have ſo juſtly acquir d: An acquifition which 
66 > Rill are, and will in all probability continue poſleſs'd 
, 


«dr 


« A as fireams in filver mazes rove, 
« Or ſpring with annual green renews the grove. 
Mr. Fenton. 
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But ſwift Automedon with — reins 


Rapt in the charior o'er the dutint plains, -- 225 7 


Far from hir rage tht immortal courſers Nöti 
Th' immortal courſers were the gift of Jove. 
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